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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
1911 Sales—409,000 Tires | 


Stop for a moment, Mr. Tire Buyer, on this verge of 1912. 
Consider how motorists are coming to Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 
Six times thé demand of two years ago—800,000 sold. 

Enough sold last year to completely equip 102,000 cars. 


Now the most popular tire in existence. 


Just because one user says to another—“These tires avoid rim-cutting, save 


overloading. They’ve cut my tire bills in two.” 


For the coming year, 108 leading motor car makers have contracted for 
Goodyear tires. We’ve increased our capacity to 3,800 tires daily. 
Now make a resolve—to save worry and dollars, to give perfection its due — 


that you’ll make a test of these patented tires. 


Upkeep Reduced 
$20 Per Tire 


These are the facts to consider: 


No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no more 
than other standard tires. The savings 
they make are entirely clear. 


And those savings are these: 
Rim-cutting is entirely avoided. 


With old-type tires—ordinary clin- 
cher tires—statistics show that 23% of 
all ruined tires are rim-cut. 

All that is saved—both the worry 
and expense—by adopting No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 


Then comes the oversize. 

No-Rim-Cut tires, being hookless 
tires, can be made 10% over the rated 
size without any misfit to the rim. 

So we give this extra size. 

That means 10% more air—10% add- 
ed carrying capacity. It means an over- 
tired car to take care of your extras—to 
save the blow-outs due to over-loading. 

And that with the average car adds 
25% to the tire mileace. 

All that without. extra cost. 


Tire expense is hard to deal with in 
any general figures. 

It depends too much on the driver— 
on proper inflation—on roads, care, 
speed, etc. 


But it is safe to say that, under aver- 
age conditions, these two features to- 
gether—No-Rim-Cut and oversize—cut 
tire bills in two at least. 

We figure the average saving—after 
years of experience with tens of thou- 
sands of users—at $20 per tire. 

Whether more or less, it means some- 
thing worth saving. It totals millions 
of dollars every year to users of these 
tires. 

And you get your share—without 
added cost—when you specify Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Union Street, AKRON, OHIO d 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities We make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repa Out 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


The New Goodyear Non-Skid Tread 


Non-Skid Treads, if Wanted 
Double-Thick, Deep-Cut Blocks 


The newest addition to No-Rim-Cut tires is this ideal 
Non-Skid tread. Not a mere makeshift—not a flimsy pro- 
tection. Not a mere corrugation of the regular tread. 


This is an extra tread, about as thick as the regular, 
vulcanized onto the regular tread. Thus a double- “thick 
tread, made of very tough rubber, reducing danger of 
puncture by 30%, 


The blocks are deep-cut and enduring. They present 
to the road surface countless edges and angles, so skid- 
ding is avoided. 


Each block widens out at the base so the strain is spread 
over as much tire surface as with smooth-tread tires. 


Note the many ways in which this Non-Skid tread sur- 
passes all the others. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


13 Years Spent 
Testing Tires 


Thirteen years ago we-started out ta 
outdo others on automobile tires. 
We brought to our factory the besti 
experts we knew, and put them at worki 
in our laboratory. i 


We gave them carte blanche on ex- 
pense. 

For rubber we supplied them with 
up-river Para, the costliest and best in 
existence. For fabrics we gave themi 
the long-fibre Sea Island cotton, atii 
twice the cost of the usual. l 


To prove out their ideas we built a 
tire testing machine. There four tires 
at a time are constantly worn out un-7 
der all sorts of road conditions, while” 
meters record the mileage. 

There we have compared 40 formulas” 
for wear-resisting treads. There we have 
compared over 200 fabrics. E 

There every method of making, of 
wrapping, of vulcanizing has been put 
to infallible test. 7 

And there every competing tire Of 
merit has been compared with our own, 
under actual road conditions. 


E 

We’ve done this for 13 years. 4 
Whatever proved best was con 
Then displaced when we found : some 
thing better. ; 
Thus Goodyear tires have been 
brought so close to perfectidn that last” 
year our liberal warrant cost us less s 
than 32 cents per tire. Sf 
So it is more than our patents—mofre © 
than our oversize—which has brought © 
Goodyear tires to such immense popi- 
larity. It has been the knowledge that, 
despite all claims, in the test of time 
worth alone will prevail. É 
And our figures reveal the result. 


Our new Tire Book is ready—filled wi ho 
facts which motorists should know. Ask US — 


to mail it to you. 4 
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lands, comprising a greater variety of 
soils than any other state. 


Tiss son has 21,000,000 acres of farm 


{ Sixteen mil- 
lion acres are unoccupied and await the in- 
dustry of skilled farmers to become the garden 
spot of the world. 


Tke state has eight natural divisions, alti- 
tute ranging from 6,000 feet in the extreme 
east to 250 feet in the extreme west. Tennes- 
ste produces abundantly 67 varieties of field 

/ crops; nearly as many garden and vegetable 
crops; ten varieties of berries and 13 varieties 
of orchard fruits. The mean annual tempera- 
ture is 60 degrees. The average rainfall is 53 
inches, so distributed throughout the growing 
season as to obviate droughts. Water for domes- 
tic use and stock is abundant. The average 

number of days between killing frosts is 189, 
which measures the length of the growing season. 
Two crops can be produced on the same land. 


i The following is Tennessee’s grain record for 
the year 1910, and average yield per acre: 


Bushels Average 
SEE So, s Fe cc.c0ck eres 96,348,000 25-9 
a S ERETT 10,647,000 11-7 
a AAT E 4,600,000 23-0 


Tennessee’s hay crop for 1910 amounted to 
455,000 tons, including timothy, red top, clover, 
Soy beans, cow-peas and alfalfa. The 1910 cot- 
ton crop brought $37,920,000. Sixty-four million 
pounds of tobacco were raised in 1910, bringing 
$5,500,000. The average crop of peanuts approx- 
imates one million bushels. Tennessee’s seven 
leading crops increased in value during the last 
ten years from $61,421,000 to $107,307,000. In 
Middle and West Tennessee, truck gardening is 
highly profitable, as much as $500 per acre being 
sometimes cleared. Tennessee’s live stock values 
in 1910 amounted to $106,769,000. Poultry, $3,- 
757,337. Fleece from Tennessee sheep took first 
prize in world competition held in London, Eng- 
land. Transportation in the state is such that 
nearly every community is in close touch with the 
markets and centers of population. Five great 
railroad systems, many smaller lines, and 1,374 
miles of navigable waterways afford cheap and 
ample means of transportation. The good roads 
movement is in full blast all over the state, one 
county alone appropriating last year $500,000 
for that work. 


Farm lands throughout the state average from 
$2 to $200 an acre, according to location, im- 
provement, etc. Land recently cut over for timber 
Sells at $1 to $7.50 per acre. The value of Ten- 
hessee’s farm lands and buildings increased from 
$265,151,000 in 1900 to $479,606,000 in 1910, The 
average value of improved farm land per acre in- 
creased in the same period from $9.93 to $18.53. 
Much undeveloped land bought during the last 
few years has been developed into splendid farms, 
Some yielding yearly profits exceeding original 
cost of the land. 


The value of Tennessee’s manufactured products 
for 1910 amounted to $137,960,000, a 31 per cent 
increase since 1904. Tennessee’s 1910 mineral 
output was $20,000,000. Tennessee produces one 
and one-half billion board feet of timber yearly, 
with board feet standing of not less than 50,000,- 
000,000. Raw material for the manufacturing of 
all kinds is abundant. Tennessee affords approx- 
imately one million horse-pòwer undeveloped 
waterpower. Within 50 miles of Chattanooga 
there is more waterpower than in Niagara Falls. 
Tennessee produces more copper than all the 
states east of the Mississippi, except Michigan. 
One million doliars’ worth of iron, and 7,000,000 
tons of coal are mined yearly. Tennessee is third 
among the states in marble production, and pro- 
duces more phosphate rock than all the states 
east of the Rocky Mountains together. All-told, 


there are 49 minerals in the state in workable 
quantities, 


As a home land, Tennessee offers every ad- 
Vantage of Nature and civilization—the most pro- 
ductive fertility, splendid year-round climate, 
Numerous colleges, schools and churches, a hos- 
pitable welcome to all newcomers, 


If you wish other facts about Tennessee, or 
any other Southern state, write to us. We are 
glad to give the information. 
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GRAY MOTORS FOR BOATS | 


ofat CD Oun reai asai, A) 


aie engines. Guaranteed by a big respon- 
= ble concern. Write for big catalog— 
ells and shows you all about these high 
grade motors and how they are made. 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 100 U. S, Motors Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When notified that your subscription has expired, renew 
at once. Use the blank enclosed in your final copy, writing your 
name as it has appeared on your address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has renewed may receive this blank. This 
does not necessarily mean that the renewal has failed to reach 
us, but only that it was received after we began to mail the cur- 
rent issue. The change in the label will appear the next month. 
If your subscription expires with this issue, your renewal should 
be sent at once if you would avoid missing the next number. 
We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. In remit- 
ting it is wise touse Post Office or Express Money Orders. It 
is unsafe to send silver by mail, but bills or two-cent stamps 
may be enclosed in a letter with but little risk of loss. When 
necessary to order your address changed always give us the old 
as well as the new address. 


A blue 
pencil mark 
here indicates 
that your 
subscription 
expires with 
this issue. 


ADVERTISING GUARANTEED TO SUBSCRIBERS 


THE SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CoMPANY guarantees the reliability of every ad- 
vertisement appearing in UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE. It is intended that sub- 
scribers shall deal with advertisers in full confidence. If by any oversight some 
advertisement should appear through which any subscriber is imposed upon or dis-. 
honestly dealt with, we will make good to such subscriber the full amount of loss 
sustained. ‘This offer will hold good for thirty days after date of issue containing the 
advertisement. In writing to advertisers always mention UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 
MAGAZINE. Advertisements should be carefully read so that they may be fully un- 
derstood. They are full of interest and worth any one’s time and attention. 


The world’s greatest artists 


make records only for the 
world’s greatest musical instruments— 


Victor and Victor-Victrola 


As the world’s greatest opera stars make records only for the 
Victor, it is self-evident the Victor is the only instrument that does 
full justice to their magnificent voices. 

And as the Victor reproduces the actual living voices of these 
famous artists in all their power, sweetness and purity, it is again 
self-evident the Victor is the one instrument to provide you not only 
the gems of opera but the best music and entertainment of every kind. 

Whether you want grand opera or the latest song “‘hits’’, or vaude- 
ville, or minstrel show, or sacred music, or band selections—whatever you 
want—you get it at its best only on the Victor. 

Hearing is believing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any Victor music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the 


wonderful Victor-Victrola. 
Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100. 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Needles, 6 cents per 100; 60 cents per 1000 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor 


A TABLESPOONFUL OF SOAP POW» 
DER SHOULD WEIGH AN OUNCE 
AND MAKE A QUART OF SOLID 
SOAP PASTE ae 


PEARLINE 


is Condensed— 
Dry Soap Powder 
—in the smallest 


possible Bulk. 
A Tablespoon- 
ful of PEARLINE 
weighs twice as 
muchor more than 
the Fluffed Pow- 
ders when they 
are dried. 


Therefore —use 
for any purpose 
Ys to Y2 as much 
PEARLINE as 
you do of these 
‘Fluffed -Moisture 

Laden Powders. 

Too much is 
not so good as 
just enough. 


Makes Dirt 
Step Lively 


HERE is nothing more important to the 
American housewife than the preparation of 
wholesome, delicate and dainty foods for her 

family. Indeed, the purity and wholesomeness 
of foods have become subjects of national inter- 
est. More and more people now realize that by 
intelligent eating, not only can they avoid such 
common ills as headache and indigestion, but 
can do much to makè good health their normal 
condition. 


Great interest centers in the effort to establish 
the correct proportion of vegetable and animal 
products in the daily diet. “There are advocates 
both of meat diet and of vegetable diet; indeed, 
many are strictly vegetarians. In a number of 
sanitariums the basis of treatment is the substitution 
of a vegetable for an animal diet. 
Every important test made lately 
has confirmed the popular idea 
that all other things being equal, 
a vegetable product is more 
desirable than an animal one, and 
there can be no question of the 
desirability of replacing a greasy 
animal fat with a flaky vegetable 


product. ae“ 


Purely Vegetable 


ÇC RISCO, the new product for frying, for short- 

ening and for general cooking, is purely 
-vegetable and should be used for cooking where 
you now use fats of animal origin, such as butter 
or lard. It is in no sense a compound or mixture 
of oils and fats. There is absolutely no animal 


In Crisco, Fish Balls Fry in One Minute 


matter in it, as shown by the fact that it is guar- 
anteed under the National Pure Food Law. If it 
contained animal fat, it would come under the 
Government Meat Inspection Law. 


Exquisitely Clean 
(C RISCO is absolutely clean and pure in origin 


and manufacture. It never gets strong, it 
stays sweet and fresh. It is put up in immaculate 
packages protected from dust and store odors. 
No hands ever touch it, no unsanitary paddles, 
boats or tubs. You are sure that every pack- 
age of Crisco is wholesome and pure. As soon 
as you see Crisco, you will be impressed with 
its purity. It is a delicious cream white, pleas- 
ing and appetizing in appearance. ‘The color, 
flavor and odor are natural, there is nothing arti- 
ficial about it. 


Crisco Fried Potatoes are Delicious 
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elicate and | 


[ptelligent Prep aration. 


Adopted by People of all 
Nationalities and Religions 


NEw preparations of old foods 
are continually coming before 
the public, but Crisco is an abso- 
lutely new, heretofore unknown 
food product. For this reason, its 
discovery is of immediate interest 
to all. To illustrate its importance, 
the American head of the Jewish 
religion, after a thorough examination of Crisco, 
certifies that Crisco is absolutely Kosher, that is, 
strictly in keeping with the requirements of the 
Mosaic Dietary Laws—he also says that it is a 
product which the Jewish race has needed for 
four thousand years. The 
most orthodox have adopted 
it and it is used by Jews who 
for years have paid forty cents 
a pound for chicken fat, rath- 
er than use products which 
since the time of Moses have 
been considered unclean. 


Crisco has been adopted 
by French chefs who used 
olive oil, by Japanese cooks 
who preferred cocoanut oil, 
by the old negro cooks in the South instead of cot- 
tonseed oil and its compounds, in the Far West 
by Chinese servants who used butter, and in 
American homes where lard has been for gen- 
erations the only cooking fat known. This wide- 
spread adoption of Crisco has been one of the 
most convincing proofs of the universal need of 
such a product. 


“Dry” Frying 

N Crisco, foods fry so quickly that they are al- 
ways dry and flaky. For frying, heat Crisco very 
hot. Crisco heats to such a high point that you 
can cook foods in it in less than half the time re- 
quired with other cooking products. Potatoes fry 
in Crisco in four and one-half minutes, instead of 
ten. They fry so quickly that a crust forms in- 
stantly and prevents absorption, so that they are 
crisp and deliciously dry. ‘There is no unpleasant 
fat flavor—just the natural flavor of the potato, 
with the inside as dry and light as if baked. They 
are absolutely digestible, wholly different from 
potatoes soaked in ordinary fats. : 


Notice its Delicate 
Aroma 


(RISCO has the fresh, pleasant 

odor of a vegetable product. It 
has zone of the disagreeable features 
so characteristic of compounds or 
mixtures of oils and fats. Its use 
is not attended by even the slight- 
est odor in the kitchen, nor do 
Crisco fried foods or pastries have 
any suggestion of the offensive odor 
or flavor which accompanies the 
use of cottonseed oil or lard com- 


Do You Still Make Pie Crust 
with Animal Fats? 


February, 1912 


pounds. 
cuits. Open a Crisco biscuit 
when it is very hot and notice 
the delightful biscuit aroma. 
This is one of the most pleas- 
ing qualities of Crisco, for the 
strong odor of the ordinary fats 
in common use has made them 
thoroughly objectionable. 


The Economy of Crisco 


WHEN frying with lard, you continually have 
to add more. With Crisco, you do not have 
to do this. 


absorbed odors 
or flavors. 
You can fry 

codfish in 
Criscoandthen 
use the same 
Crisco for 
other foods. f 
They will not Ge 
taste of the fish! “S~ £ sA += 

There are - 
few food prod- 
ucts which enter so frequently into your diet as 
the product you use for frying, for shortening and 
for general cooking. 

Purchase a package of Crisco today. Use it 
throughout your cooking and see how wholesome, 
delicate and dainty it makes your food. 


BN. use Butter orlard 
Š oes 
Sia 
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Crisco is Purely Vegetable 


On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet, show- 
ing many other advantages of Crisco, the new and hereto- 
fore unknown, strictly vegetable product for frying, for 
shortening and for general cooking. 


Packages 25c, 50c, and $1.00 
except in the Far West 


Doughnuts Fry so Quickly in Crisco that they are Wholly Different from Doughnuts 
aked in Grease. They are Light and Flaky, like a Baked Cake. 


RISCO — Petter than Butter for Goking 


Crisco is being placed in the grocery stores as rapidly as possible. If your own grocer does not keep it, you probably will find it in one of the other stores in your neighborhood; if 
not, on receipt of 25c in stamps or coin, we will send you by mail or express, charges prepaid, a regular 25c package. If you order Srom us, write plainly your name and address, 


and also let us have the name of your grocer. Not more than one package will be sent direct from us to any one customer. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Dept. G, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


Test it in hot bis- 


You can notice how Littl Crisco is 
absorbed—how much of it is left and what remains _ 
can be re-used as long as it lasts, because it has not ` 


Use wherever you aout, 
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A Problem in Cotton 

ITHIN sixty days, in some sections of 
the South, the planting of the 1912 
cotton crop will have begun. At that 
time there will be in the hands of farmers at least 

2,500,000 bales of 1911 cotton. 

The world requires from the South about 12,500,- 
000 bales of cotton. 

And there you have the beginning of the problem, 

With a 15,000,000-bale crop for 1911, a surplus of 
2,500,000 bales will be brought over into 1912, 

Let us suppose the farmers of the South cut their 
acreage to a 12,500,000-bale crop—that is, 2,500,000 
bales less than 1911. 

They will still face a price based on a 15,000,000- 
bale crop, for the visible supply will reach practically 
that amount. $ 

Then, Farmers of the South, it is not a question 
of a one-fourth decrease in acreage— 

Not a question of a cut of one-third— 

No trivial pottering can be indulged in this year. 

There must be a decrease of one-half in the cotton 
acreage—cotton must be made the surplus crop this 
year. 

A crop of 7,500,000 bales plus the 2,500,000 surplus 
from the 1911 crop will mean fourteen-cent cotton. 

It will mean more—it will mean an active, practi- 
cal application of diversification— 

A magnificent corn crop, a great wheat harvest, 
plenty of live stock—especially hogs—sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes, turnips, onions and hay. 

It is the patriotic duty of every farmer to cut his 
cotton acreage one-half, and the result will be a coin- 
age into prosperity. 

King Cotton has become a tyrant, and you can 
dethrone him. Are you less awake than the Chinese? 


F F F 
The ‘Wull-er-de-Wutts’” of Politics 


HY this hullaballoo over former President 

Roosevelt and the possibility of his nomination 
for the presidency? Suppose he is nominated; sup- 
pose he accepts; suppose he is elected—as he very 
likely would be—what of it? ` 

If Colonel Roosevelt is elected—premising, of 
course, a nomination by the Republicans—it will be 
because the people of the United States want him to 
be their president. And if the people of the United 
States want him, and elect him, what is all the 
rumpus about? 

The voters will soon begin to wonder why the 

machine Republicans and politician-Democrats are 
hammering on Roosevelt; and this wonder may be 
stimulated into an interest that will be very difficult 
to satisfy with anything short of his nomination and 
election, 
_ If the opponents and assailants of Roosevelt would 
attend more closely to their own knitting, and let the 
Colonel continue his “contributing” crochet, they 
would find their task of side-tracking him a much 
easier one than they are making it. 

Colonel Henry Watterson, the doyen of Southern 
Journalists, is just now—as Arty Bennett would 
Say—viewing with alarm Colonel Roosevelt’s in- 
creasing popularity. Colonel Watterson, in a state 
Completely filled with prohibition, vented violent 
anti-Roosevelt sentiments, coupled with deep per- 
Sonal regard. Another term for Colonel Roosevelt 
Would mean the beginning of a Roosevelt dynasty— 
the entrance of the “Man-on-hoss-back”, as an elo- 
quent Georgian has put it. Colonel Watterson says, 
in short, that Colonel Roosevelt's election would 
mean that the reign of Roosevelt would begin, to be 
ended only by death. 

To say the least, it is remarkable that Colonel 
Watterson should be guilty of such an absurdity. 


First—Rooseyelt has not been elected twice by the 
people, 


NS 


M 


Trade-Mark, Home Magazine, Registered in United States Patent Office 


Editorial 


And also, First—If the widely-scattered, lethargic 
Mexicans and the slow-moving Chinese can throw off 
the yoke, how could Roosevelt or any other man hold 
a dictatorship over an intensely alert, thoroughly- 
welded, liberty-loving people like our own? 

In his partisan attack on Roosevelt, Colonel Wat- 
terson insults the intelligence of the country, and 
creates sympathy and inspires admiration for the 
man he so viciously assaults. The effort to make 
Roosevelt the bugaboo—the “Wull-er-de-Wutts’—of 
present political conditions will simply re-act in his 
favor. 

Three “R” ’s defeated the Republicans some years 
ago, and the more superstitious of the G. O. P. may 
decide that one “R” can save them now. 


F F F 


What Are Roosevelt’s Intentions ? 


S the political stew begins to simmer, two ques- 
tions are asked constantly : 

Whom will the Democrats nominate? 

What does Roosevelt intend to do? 

The answers to this latter question are as numer- 
ous as the wives of Solomon, and not half as sensible, 
By way of samples: 

Roosevelt is insidiously seeking the nomination. 

Roosevelt is forcing himself on his party. 

Rooseyelt gave Taft the presidency, and will force 
him to relinquish it. 

Roosevelt is merely seeking notoriety. He can’t 
bear not to see his name in the newspaper headlines, 
etc., ete, 

Here is the whole story, it seems to us: The attacks 
on Roosevelt have aroused a renewed interest in him, 
therefore this publicity—and newspapers don’t dis- 
cuss-“dead ones”. 

There are two classes of Republicans who wish 
Roosevelt nominated. The first are those who have 
followed him, or believed in him, or favored his 
views; the other believes there is a Republican 
defeat ahead, and they want Roosevelt shoved in for 
a good drubbing and permanent retirement. 

What Roosevelt thinks of all this is his own affair. 
It is certain, however, while a prominent citizen, he 
is no less a man, and a very human man. Is it difi- 
cult to imagine what a plain, human man in Roose- 
velt’s position would think or do? 

This man would say to himself something like 
this: 

“Taft is entitled to a renomination. If he has 
made a record which has pleased the people, he 
should be re-elected ; if his record is not satisfactory, 
he will be defeated. If Taft's party see defeat ahead 
with Taft in the saddle, they ought not to call on me 
to ‘tote Taft's skillet’. But if the people of the party 
do nominate me, I’ll make the race, even though I’m 
licked to a frazzle, for it is through parties our 
government is strengthened, our laws improved, our 
liberties enlarged, our happiness confirmed and our 
prosperity increased.” 

That is not a very complicated viewpoint, and to 
us it seems logical. We believe, therefore, that 
Colonel Roosevelt, while he would feel bound to 
accept the nomination, is not only not seeking it, but 
is persistently and earnestly urging his friends to 
refrain from all effort to secure it for him. If it 
does come, it will be, not the result of political in- 
trigue, but as a spontaneous cry from the Republi- 
cans to be saved from defeat, 


Wisps 


By RALPH M. THOMSON 


“God must forget,” the doubter said— 
“Tt can not be that He is here; 


The roses and the trees are dead, 


And desolation’s everywhere. 


As if, it seemed, in answer then, 
And ere the curse he could repeat, 


A sunbeam kissed and kissed again 
The violets about his feet. 


Light on the Chinese 


O book holds closer to its title than “The Chi- 

N nese”, by J. S. Thompson, issued by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. Though published nearly three 
years ago, we find as evidence of the earnest investi- 
gation of Mr. Thompson, many hints of a forthcom- 
ing revolution—the revolution now in progress. 

There are a dozen illuminating pages dealing with 
the leaders in China—Yuan Shi K’ai, Kang Yu Wei, 
Sun Yat Sen, and others. 

Of instructive interest are his comments on these 
men, and especially note-worthy are his refer- 
ences to Sun Yat Sen, the newly-elected President 
of China. 

“Sun Yat Sen,” writes Mr. Thompson, “would go 
straight to the core of the trouble with the sword. 
He likes republics, and would oust the Manchus. He 
is one of China’s men of mark, because he represents 
the eventual force which will come into play if China 
does not reform. His influence is potent.” 

We do not understand the Chinese—we think we 
are fully aware of their character, their ambitions 
and their national spirit when we read of Boxer 
troubles and observe opium statistics, 

But— 

China has no national debt. 

China fought the introduction of opium, which was 
pushed into that country at the point of Christian 
England’s bayonets; and China has paid the $21,000,- 
000 indeninity scourged out of her. 

China has paid indemnities to Japan and to the 
allied powers. 

In short, the progress and redemption of China are 
based on suffering and experience. And she will 
evolve reforms whether through a republic or a new 
dynasty. Yet the Chinese, in all their poverty and 
suffering, cling to their parents, help the poorer, and 
are not without a large and refreshing humor. Nor 
are they lacking in epigrammatic expressions; for 
instance, here are some Oscar Wilde might have 
written : 


“Tact is the discounting of principle in the mart of 
expediency.” 

“Success is the greatest good to the smallest 
number.” 

“The world is unsafe when it has more genius than 
virtue.” 


When you read “The Chinese”, by Mr. Thompson, 
do not let pages 1 to 50 keep you away from the rest 
of it—it is a worth-while book any time, and partic- 
ularly so just now. 


F F F 


The Swamping of Mr. French 


N our December issue we had an editorial cap- 

tioned “One Northerner Who Came South”. Ref- 
erence was had to A. L. French, proprietor of the 
Sunny Home Farm, of Rockingham county, North 
Carolina. 

So thrilling, so fascinating, were the few plain 
facts concerning Mr. French we felt that some of our 
readers in the West and East might prefer to get 
some light at first hand. -W> therefore gave Mr. 
French’s address. 

Within ten days after the issue was out, we re- 
ceived from Mr. French -a courteous protest. The 
editorial had swamped him with letters of inquiry. 
He requested that an editorial note be printed stating 
that he could not undertake to reply to further 
letters. - 

After a short correspondence, we have succeeded 
in showing Mr. French there is only one way he can 
stop his overflowing mail, and that is to tell his own 
story, in his own way, in full detail, in UNCLE 
ReEMUS’Ss HOME MAGAZINE. 

The article, amply illustrated, will appear in our 
March issue. 

It will prove a revelation, not only to Southerners, 
who ought to know what their own land can do, but 
it will amaze our brothers of the damp, cold East 
and the frozen middle West. 

No one should fail to read the experiences of this 
Ohio farmer who moved South over the protest of his 


' friends, 
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UST before the panic 
of 1907 a young man 
living a few miles 
north of the imagi- 
nary limits of the South had occasion to make 
a careful study of business conditions in many parts 
of the wonderful region which lies between the Ohio 
and the Rio Grande. He was not unacquainted with 
its people and its conditions before those weeks of 
study, yet he left it with a faith greater than ever 
before in the wonderful possibilities of the future; 
for he saw something of the iron industries and sup- 
plies of the central South; he beheld the cane, and 
the rice, and the cotton, all once more growing with 
a splendor equal to the storied past. The South was 
then, and is now, a section with possibilities not 
even begun to be explored; and, as a region of expan- 
sion, it is bound to be a debtor domain, a country 
more deeply concerned in the reasonableness of 
money rates and in the liquidity of credit than is 
possible for any fully developed section to be. 
Within a year from the time of that examination, 
in spite of the South’s universal productivity, there 
was scarcely a county which was not in the grip of 
the panic. Had they done anything to deserve it? 
Had Nature been less bountiful than formerly? 
Were the banks less ably managed than was possible 
under all the conditions? To all these questions the 
answer must be in the negative—it was a condition 
found in Oklahoma and in Colorado, in Massachu- 
setts and Louisiana—everywhere. 
Everybody knows that the ablest students of 
finance have for years been complaining about the 


The Way Not to Use Money 


BANK RESERVE 


IN THIS TOMB 


We lock our bank reserves up where we do not use them—dare 
not use them, it is a felony!—and then wonder that it is hard 
to compete with nations whose credit evidences are alive! 


unscientific character of our financial system. Prac- 
tical. dealers in money, and theorists from college 
halls have joined their voices in their complaint 
against the system. They have declared that some 
group of financiers can produce a panic without great 
difficulty at any time—these thunder-makers have 
only to withdraw a hundred millions of legal tender 
money from the Associated Banks of New York, and 
the work is as good as done; for such a withdrawal 
will put most of these banks below the limit of re- 
serve to such a degree that they cannot lawfully do 
business; and they, being depositories for the banks 
everywhere, will inevitably do the rest. The banks 
have no way of replenishing the supply—no means 
of self-defense, all because we have unwisely per- 
sisted in an unsafe financial system. That system is 
the forcing of our banks into competition for money 
at the first cry of danger, of issuing no bank bills ex- 
cept on such securities as the banks must buy for this 
special purpose, and the utter lack of any means of 
replenishing a diminished supply of money. 

It is needless to say what would happen in every 
town in the South if the banks felt sure panic was on 
the way—any banker will tell you that the banks, 
merely for the sake of life, would have to fight to 
double the amount of cash ordinarily kept in the 
safe; and there is not in the country double the 
amount which the law requires ordinarily to be kept. 
So some would succeed, and some fail; yet all 
would be reducing loans, and fighting madly for 
money. Not that the banks are not anxious to 
help the business of their communities; the re- 
verse is true. They are forced:to such a course 
by the fact that there is no simple, easy way to 
turn the notes they may have 
on hand, or a reasonable part 
of them, into actual currency 
which the public will accept. 

In the opinion of students, 
no country is more in need of 
sound financial policies than 
is a region rapidly expanding 
its business interests. The 
South cannot afford the re- 
currence of panics, with the 
resulting fall in values, the 
shutting off of new supplies of money for investment, 
and the withdrawal of sums already invested. The 


nation worth billions! 


New South and 


-NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 

CREDIT RESERVOIR, >. 
A circuit, as irresistible as that of the 
rain—from clouds to earth, to rivers, to 
sea, to clouds, to earth again! A proper 
system will make currency as available at 


one point as another—credit in good times 
and in bad as strong as the credit of a 


Wile Congress continues to fight spectacularly over certain 
hereditary partisan questions, it must now face a problem too 
vital to the interests of the whole people for a display of partisan- 
ship as we have it in America. The obtaining of a sound and 
elastic currency is a field neither for opinion nor theory—what we 
need is a business-like application of the world’s best experience 
to our present requirements. Fortunately, there seems to be no 
partisan cleavage as to currency—no forcing of members to vote a 
certain way because they have already voted a particular way on an 
entirely different issue. In fact, among those who have studied 
deeply, the division of opinion has chiefly been upon minor de- 
tails—at least since the wise conclusions of the Nashville Confer- 
ence of last year. For instance, only a few weeks ago, banks from 


all sections, varying in capital from ten thousand dollars to fifty 
millions, sent their representatives to the American Bankers’ As- 


sociation at New’Orleans. Every detail of the plans herewith 
considered was discussed most searchingly in the light of the real 
experience of our twenty-four thousand banks whose prosperity de- 
pends on the prosperity of all the people. The conclusion was a 
most emphatic endorsement. What the bankers could not agree 
upon was why the whole people do not see that a proper solution 
means more to the people than to the banks—that a sane, logical 
conclusion will mean far less to the bankers than to the man with 
a few cattle and a few bales of cotton! Why this is a fact is one 
important thing which Mr. Barrows tells in his article. 


proposition is so self-evident that no patriotic South- 
erner anywhere is likely to deny it. Hence, the pro- 
posals now being made for a _ sounder financial 
system ought to have closer attention at the South 
than anywhere else—it means more to the rapidly 
expanding community. 

The public prints have already contained whole 
volumes about the suggestions of the National Mone- 
tary Commission. Some of these statements have 
been fair, and some have not. In the long run, every 
fair objection is sure to be met by a satisfactory 
amendment; in the meanwhile, no patriotic citizen 
should fail to study the proposals. 

In Europe each country has its great central bank, 
wherein banks of ordinary functions unite their re- 
serves of real money. These central banks which are 
owned by some group of capitalists, enter generally 
into competition with the other banks whose money 
they hold, and exert a power but lightly limited 
which is scarcely less than that of the governments 
themselves. That any such powerful institution in 
the hands of a few will be tolerated in America is 
unthinkable; nor will the people listen to a proposal 
to turn their money’s safeguarding over to the poli- 
ticians, to be the football of party strife, as would 
no doubt result if the public treasury were to be 
converted into a bank of issue. 


COUNTRY 


FARM 


Every bank in the country an isolated reservoir—in time of 


stress too soon exhausted! 
Question: 
supply? 


Fact, we know where it’s going. 
In a pinch, where will the country bank get a new 


A different plan has been proposed—not a central 
bank, not a new bank at all, but an association of 
existing banks, to be conducted for the profit of the 
public by the representatives of the same bankers 
into whose hands the public at this time entrusts its 
funds. This plan provides for a preponderance of 
power in the small banks of the country—the coun- 
try banks, which may easily elect a majority of the 
association’s directors. Nor may any section obtain 
a preponderance of control, for the largest number of 
directors permitted to be chosen from any one dis- 
trict is four; there are to be thirty-nine elective 


As It Should Be 


MONEY MARKETS OF 
THE WHOLE WORLD 


BRANCH 
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members from fifteen dis- 
tricts. Under the plan, 

State banks and trust 
companies may enter free- 
ly by complying with requirements for capital and 
reserves of money and bank credit. All banks join: 
ing the association will become subscribers to its 
capital for exactly one-fifth of their own capital, no 
more and no less; and no one else may own the stock 
of the association. Every subscribing bank beconies 
automatically a member of a local bank association, 
which must have its own bank examiner; and these 


Which Foundation Do You Choose ? 
This, As It Is, 


Or This, As It Should Be? 


A homogeneous bulk of wealth 
belonging, through ALL the 
banks, to ALL the people, a 
foundation for world-wide credit, 
and concerning which you may 
say to Enterprise: ‘‘You may 
build on this—it is safe!” 


the foundations of its 
credit, which it cannot use, but 
must merely keep. 


reserve, 


local associations are each a part of one of the fifteen 
districts or branches. 

Now, why this machinery? Because your bank j 
ought to have a way to get all the money it needs in E 
an emergency, and this association, controlled by the — 


A Reserve Should Be a Reservoir, Safeguarded and 
Impregnable, Thus: 


—— 
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Cash gathered by co-operative efforts of the mightiest nation in 
history for safety. 


Not Thus 
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My own little water jug which I have buried lest it help my 
neighbor when it helps me. 


people whom you trust by giving them your business, Y 
may be depended upon to look after the matter of ` 
currency wisely. P. 
Suppose, for instance, that the bank in Finn’s Cor- 
ners, Ga., is the one you patronize. It has, we will 
say, deposits of one hundred thousand dollars, and 
carries cash in its safe of about seven thousand dol- 
lars. The law requires a minimum of six thousand 
dollars, but in a panic the bank will fight to make _ 
this fourteen, or even twenty. It has in banks about % 
twelve thousand—the law now compels nine. If, to- 
day, you withdraw five thousand, it will count on as ~_ 
much more coming back, or on nctes being paid; but 
if neither happens, and some of your neighbors with- 
draw fifteen more, such a withdrawal will call for 
every cent of reserve it has, and then leave it over- ei 
drawn with some correspondent a thousand dollars. — 
What must it do? Why, borrow. But, in bad times, — 
it is hard to borrow; the big banks are having just | 
the same trouble as that which now disturbs the ` 
bank at Finn’s Corners. So it borrows what it can, ` 
and sweats along till, perhaps, the authorities have 
to close it up. > 


m 
" 


> 


UT let us suppose that the bank at Finn’s Cor- £ 
ners is in just the shape already described, and 
that the national reserve association, the banks’ — 
mutual organization, has been chartered and estab- a 
lished and the bank has joined—the result would be 
just the same if it worked through some other larger. 
bank without itself joining the association. $ 
The bank at Finn’s Corners has to pay your check 

and your neighbors’ demands, and finds, at the close 
of business, that its reserve has been wiped out. 
Does the cashier sweat blood as he would the way 
things are now? No, indeed! He goes to his note- 
portfolio, takes out such bills as mature within the 
next twenty-eight days, expresses them to the near- $ 
est branch office of the reserve association, with < 
instructions. He knows they will be there received — 
and discounted, and the money at once shipped back — 
at the association’s expense—that is why he belongs _ 
to it. Or if there is not time to get the money back _ 
quick enough—if he is too far from a branch of the — 
association, he takes some of these notes, gets in his — 
automobile and rides to the nearest big town where — 
he has a banking connection. His banker there will 
give him the money in a jiffy—even if he has to pass — 


(Concluded on Page 22) 


Child! Papers!! Villain!!! 


ACT I 


ESIDE the Blasted Pine I saw 
The Melodrama Child; 
He clasped the Papers in his hands; 


His voice was soft and mild. 


The Villain crawled across the Path, 
A Dagger in his Mitt; 
The Heroine unconscious lay, 


Beside him, in a fit. 


Behind the scenes the Hero's horse 
Kept up a fearful din 

Of galloping, accompanied by 
One wailing Violin. 


But none of this could move nor feaze 
The Melodrama Child; 

He only prattled of his toys 
And smiled, and smiled, and smiled. 


ACT II 


The Villain closer crawled, and stabbed 
The Infant in the back: 

While at the left the Midnight Train 
Exploded on the track. 


His mother, and the Wicked Nurse 
That stole the Child at birth, 


Leaped from a burning house near-by, 
Expiring on the earth! 


Earl of Hethercourt and His Ruffians ten—count ’em! 


irene 


By DON MARQUIS 
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Adventuress gets the papers. but the Child, 
seated on Powder Keg, isn’t worried in the 
least! 


The Searlet-Robed Adventuress, 
She seized him in her grasp, 

And, hissing out her hate, she wrenched 
The Papers from his clasp! 


But nore of this could move nor feaze 


The Melodrama Child; 
Upon a Giant Powder Can 
Safely he sat, and Smiled! 


ACT Iil 


The Naughty Earl of Hethereourt 
Rushed up with Ruffians ten; 

“Kidnap the Child,” he eried, “by Heck, 
T'Il not be foiled again!” 


The Melodrama Child they seized, 
And pinioned, gagged and bound, 
They flung him in the Tank, and said: 

“Me Lud, the Child is Drowned!” 


But none of this could move nor feaze 


The Melodrama Child; 
He prattled of his toys 
And smiled—and smiled—and smiled! 


He Becomes the Dook of Zookerville! 


ACT IV 


But in the end ‘tis Virtue’s turn 
To triumph over Vice; 

Death comes to them that has done Wrong, 
And Wealth to them that’s Nice! 


The Melodrama Child, at last, 
The Papers in his hand, 

Beeomes the Dook of Zookerville, 
With Castles great and grand! 


But no Prosperity ean Spoil 
The Melodrama Child, 


al ; i Because he has a Noble Brow 
[a EA “ rA And Accents Soft and Mild! 
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I Came fo Be Editor- 
in-Chief of a 
Little Weekly 

Newspaper 


HE watchman at the saw-mill was a great 
friend to me, though frequently he cooled 
my ardor by pointing ‘out the pitfalls on 
the highway of Fame. He said the world 

didn’t think much of poets until after they had 
been some years dead, when it occasionally gave 
them a monument—heavy enough to keep them 
down. 

As I was pretty healthy at the time, this infor- 
mation was about as cheering to me as would have 
been an invitation to spend the Fourth of July in a 
cemetery, with Baxter’s Saint’s Rest for a guide- 
book. Many of the great poets, he said, had starved 
to death in lonesome garrets, or shivered along the 
rainy streets in winter, hungry and homeless. A 
few had died rich, but that was because some con- 
science-stricken friend had obligingly died before- 
hand and left them a fortune. In literature it was 
best tò run a saw-mill on the side—or even a water- 
melon patch. 

If I learned the saw-mill business thoroughly, 
there was no telling what might happen: Critics 
would respect me, and, gaining the confidence of 
the public in that way, they would probably order 
my books when they ordered lumber. I stored up 
these sayings in my heart, and went on sawing and 
singing, and later on, when I had climbed a little 
way up “the imortal hill”, I embodied the watch- 
man’s sentiments in the following homely rhyme: 


When a fellow has spent 
His last red cent, 

The world looks blue—you bet! 
But give him a dollar, 

And yowll hear him holler: 
“There’s life in the old land yet!” 


For Money’s the comforter after all— 
No matter what cynics say, 

And the world will stick to you when you fall 
If you only can pay your way! 


Then, as I journeyed through the bewildering 
literary world, and. Critics frowned, and Editors 
rejected me, I tried to keep up my spirits by the 
writing of another rhyme which has long been 
going the rounds of the press and which had been 
widely used by saw-mill and grocerymen in adver- 
tising their business. It was.called “Keep a-Goin’.” 


If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 

If it hails, or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’! 

"Taint no use to sit aw whine 

If the fish aint on your line; 

Bait your hook, aw keep on tryin’ — 
Keep a-goin’! 


When you think that all is up, 
Keep a-goiv’ ! 

Drain the sweetness from the cup— 
Keep a-goin’! 

See the wild birds on the wing; 

Hear the bells that sweetly ring; 

When you feel like sighin’—sing !— 
Keep a-goin’! 


RS OF A POET 
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N this story, Mr. Stanton tells how 
his hero, the Poet, becomes Editor- 
in-chief of a little weekly newspaper 


las 


j| in a town of 400 souls (‘‘though 
some of them didn’t have soul 
enough to subscribe!’’), and while 
acting in that capacity he witnesses 
the extreme tragedy of a lynching. 


| ND so I “kept a-goin’ ’—tak- 

ing my own medicine, and 
profiting by the wisdom of my 
friend, the watchman, until I 


came to be editor-in- 
chief of a little weekly 
newspaper in a town of 
400 souls—though some 
of them didn’t have soul enough to subscribe. But 
the beauty of the thing lay in the fact that I could 
print my own poetry at will—and I lost no oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Following the custom of all young and inexpe- 
rienced editors, I announced, in my Salutatory: 
“We are here to stay!” And, indeed, it presently 
was made plain to me that I’d have to be as good as 
my word, for I should never make money enough in 
that town to move away! But I had no need of 
money. The leading clothier—he called his estab- 
lishment “The New York and London Interna- 
tional Clothing Emporium”—advertised fifty. dol- 
lars’ worth a year, and I took it out in trade; the 
leading groceryman was more moderate in his 
advertising, but from him I obtained canned goods 
without cash; and the shoe store man kept me 
comfortably shod; while, as the man from whom I 
rented the office was running for office—and had 
been ever since Lee’s surrender—I lived rent-free, 
for I failed not to write whole columns of editorial 
endorsement of him as “The Man of the Hour”, 
which he certainly was to me. 

So, what did I want with money, save a few dol- 
lars to furnish me forthwith blank paper? 

There were two hotels in the town—“The Pal- 
ace” and “The Alhambra”, and, as may be inferred, 
there was great rivalry between them; so, when I 
wearied of the groceryman’s canned goods, and 
was fain to feast on higher things, I gave “The Pal- 
ace” a complimentary notice, and the ink on that 
notice wasn’t dry ere I received a waiter—bur- 
dened with the best the hostelry afforded. There 
was so much of it that it generally lasted me two 
days; and even unto the third day was it not ex- 
hausted! 

Then “The Alhambra” got on its mettle and put 
“The Palace” to open shame by the Sardanapolian 
banquet it spread before me. I recall that the first 
feast of “The Alhambra” tided me over five days, 
and I waxed fat, and scorned the man of canned 
goods as I passed him on the Broadway of “our 
elity”: 

It is but truth to say that between the two of 
them I came dan- 
gerously near to 
falling a victim of 
the gout. And I 
should surely have 
succumbed had not 
the circuit-riding 
Methodist preach- 
er had the pres- 
ence of mind to 
lunch with me on 
occasions when he 
had eaten the rest 
of the community 
out of house and 
home, 

Oh, but it was 
glorious, and 
friendly, and fine, 
and filling! I was 
indeed “there to 
stay” ; nothing less 
than a lynching 
committee, giant 
powder or dyna- 
mite could have There Was a Woman There Crouched 


moved me from Beneath What Seemed at First 
to Be a Swaying Shadow 
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By FRANK L. STANTON 
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those appreciative precincts. Then came a war of 
the hotels, to discover which could obtain my con- 
sent to be permanently lodged and fed free. (Such 
was the power of judicious advertising !) As I 
could not afford to incur the displeasure of either, 
I proposed that I sojourn with “The Palace” one 
month, and then pitch my tent with “The Alham- 
bra’’—alternating in that equal fashion through- 
out the year. 

At “my hotel” I was introduced to all the Tan- 
mers and general traveling men who passed that 
way, failing not to collect a year’s subscription, in 
advance, from such as were impressed by my paper 
and my poetry. I was getting “unpoetically fat”, 
and my pockets had more jingle than my rhymes. 


HE “Ku-Klux Klan” was abroad in the land 
then. One stormy evening the watchman 
said to me: 

“There'll be lively times in the settlement to- 
night—mark what I tell you.” 

“Yes,” I said; “it’s stormy weather.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean the weather—that only helps 
out what’s coming.” 

“What is it?’ I asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “I’ll tell you: The ‘Regu- 
lators’ are goin’ to be on hand. There are numer- 
ous folks ’round here need regulatin’, and there’s 
been several picked out for it: There’s a feller in 
the little jail who killed a mighty good man, and 
the folks are stirred up about it. Looks like he 
can’t. get a trial, and it’s my opinion they’re a-goin’ 
to interview him tonight. I don’t know for cer- 
tain, mind you, but I think they’ll have a word or 
two with him.” 

And they did. 

It was, indeed, a night of storm and darkness, 
but if there were other sounds we heard them not, 
in the driving storm. I fell asleep in the little 
office near the mill. The next day was Sunday, 
and the sun was doing his best to make amends for 
the deeds of the black preceding night. The 
watchman roused me early. “Come down to the 
branch with me,” he said. “I’ve heard a woman 
wailin’ there for the last hour. There was trouble 
last night, I know.” 

There was a woman there—crouched beneath 
what seemed at first a swaying shadow—the 
shadow of a man. “God!” exclaimed the watch- 
man, “that’s a sight for Sunday—daint it? But I 
thought there would be trouble, though, if they 
came by, I didn’t see ’em for the darkness, and I 
couldn’t hear their horses for the howling of the 
storm,” 

It was a terrible picture—the lifeless body 
swinging there—the widowed woman wailing. 
“Don’t go too near,” my friend cautioned. “I hear 
folks coming. They’ll take care of him—and 
there’s nothing can comfort her. Some day,” he 
continued, “when you want to write something 
with tragedy in it, you'll remember this scene, I 
know.” 

All that bright day the sighing of the pines 
seemed to echo the woman’s moans, and to me their 
shadows were shadows of dread; and when night 
came it brought troubled sleep, with visions of 
storm, which led to avenues of light wherein there 
was one awful shadow, and the tears and cries of a 
woman. 


From the Shelter of the 
Entry She Watched the 
Arrival of Her Wayward 
Swain. 


66 A NY other woman could make good on the road 
and not try any harder than I have, if she 
had a grain of sense and plenty of strength. 
It’s no trick to sell shirt-waists, but it is to 

get rid of some men.” Hattie Rosenthal, successful 

traveling saleswoman and handsome young widow, 
put down her tea-cup in order to have both of her 
highly expressive hands free while she talked. 

- “Just because I happen to wear petticoats and 

happen to be a widow, half the buyers I call on seem 

to feel in duty bound to ask me out to dinner. I 

can’t understand it.” 

“Don’t you ever look in your mirror?’ asked her 
friend, Agnes. 

“Of course I do, and I have my face massaged 
every chance I get, and I take more pains with my 
hair than I ever did, for appearance is everything. I 
have to be well dressed and up to the mark in every 
way, or Pd not be in the running, but I wish people 
would regard me merely as a business woman. 

“Wouldn’t you think the traveling men would un- 
derstand, and let me alone? Of course, lots of them 
do, but the ones who don’t surely make up for them. 
That’s what comes of being the widow of a popular 
traveling man—every mother’s son of them who ever 
Spoke to Adolph comes up and compliments me on my 
success and makes it plain that they want to keep 
me from being lonely. I'll admit to you girls that I 
do get frightfully lonely, but not for a lot of assorted 
jolliers, but for my husband. Why wont one of them 
give me credit for remembering him?” 

I’m your own cousin, and so I think I can speak 
plainly,” said Minnie Kraussmann. “I’ve told you 
fifty thousand times at least that you’re too everlast- 
ing pleasant to not only men, but everybody. You 
aeS give a hoot for a person, but you'll smile and 
rca Pleasant and listen to all their little two- 
an a ckel troubles, and always be nice and tactful, 
pape very last man that was ever born thinks those 
Sole oy Signs of great interest in his own poor little 
i be y thinks he has made a great impression, not 
i eat vs gar and say hit, and that you are all ready 

re Sha his disgusting arms. Isn’t that so, Agnes?” 

were any so-er, it wouldn’t be true.” 

Hattie helped herself to more tea. “Most of them 

i handle all right, but I met a fellow in Chicago 

was the very worst example of a human burr I 


A ; 


ever met. He is at least five years 
younger than I am, and I tried the 
maternal as a last resort; but the young 

pup had the nerve to say that no woman 
was interesting until she was thirty and married at 
least once! He trotted around after me like a 
poodle. Ugh!” 

Minnie and Agnes laughed unfeelingly. 
the poodle’s name—Fido?” 

“No; worse than that; Joe—Joe Rubinsky.” 

“What’s that?” cried Minnie, sitting up suddenly. 

“Joe Rubinsky. He sells laces and veilings in the 
Middle West for Plummer & Fischel.” 

The other two exchanged horrified glances. 

“Heavens and earth!” gasped Hattie, “what’s the 
matter? Does he belong to somebody here?” 

“Not exactly here, since my name is Mrs. Samuel 
Mendetz Posner, and Minnie is still Dave Krauss- 
mann’s better five-eighths, but nearly. .Have you for- 
gotten Minnie’s sister, Flora Selig?” 

“Surely not. What about her?” 

“Nothing, only she is now bookkeeper for Plummer 
& Fischel, and she knows Joe Rubinsky very well 
indeed.” 

“Alice and me was talking about her and him 
before you came in,” said Minnie, her delightfully 
soft voice almost making amends for her faulty 
grammar. 

“Are they engaged?” asked Hattie, soberly. 

“I wish I could tell you; I hope not. I never 
thought much of him. He’s too flashy and too slangy. 
I tell Dave it’s simply fierce how all the kids nowa- 
days reel off the slang and flossy language, A fellow 
ought to cut it out when he’s calling on a girl, any- 
way. Hes been up to the house several times, but 
he don’t make any hit with Dave, and Dave makes it 
plainer than the nose on his face, and that’s some 
plain. I don’t like him, either, but he aint calling on 
me, and I try to be civil for Flora’s sake. Flora’s 
always been a good sister to me, and I want to see 
her happy. I wish she’d take Moe Meyer—now, he’s 
all right, steady and honest, and he’s got a cigar 
store all of his own, and no relations to speak of. I 
believe Flora likes him best, down deep in her heart, 
but this Joe fellow has got her a case of dazzazzels.” 

Hattie and Agnes laughed delightedly. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Its queer where the kids get their slang from. 
Oh, Minnie, you ought to talk to a phonograph and 
then have somebody play you your own records. It 
takes you to sling the slang!” 


“What’s 


fakey fellow like Joe! 
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“You’d better be careful yourself, There aint no 
such word as sling; it’s slung. But, as I was saying, 
I’d give any mortal thing to see Flora tie the can to 
Rubinsky, and take Moe. He’s all to the good. Oh, 
well, I mean he’s all right.” 

“Have you said anything to her?’ 

“T should say I had; but what good does that do? 
No girl ever listens to her sister’s advice. She’ll do 
exactly as some stranger tells her to, but she’s got 
no kind of faith in the sense of her blood relations— 
the folks that are going to suffer if she goes and 
makes a bad break.” 

“Do you think she is really in love with him?” 

“No, I don’t. She’s just badly stuck—infatuated— 
and that’s more dangerous. How I know is that she 
don’t sleep, and she’s that suspicious and jealous of 
him that she can hardly see out of her eyes. I 
wouldn’t care, only I know he’s not in love with her. 
He sees as plain as daylight that she’s crazy about 
him, and so he’s only making a fool out of her. As 
soon as she tumbles to that, the worst will be over. I 
just hope and pray it will be before she goes and 
marries him. I think there is a sort of a half-way 
engagement between them now. He’s too handsome 
to have in the family.” 

“I didn’t trust him behind a broom-straw before, 
and, since you have been talking, Hattie, I see I was 
right.” 

“Why, Minnie, I didn’t tell you half what I’ve seen 
and heard! That fellow is known all over as a flirt 
and a schmuser.” 

“Flora is too nice a girl to fall into his hands,” said 
Agnes. “Minnie, it’s your duty to tell her what 
Hattie has said.” 

“It may be my duty, but I’m not going to do it. 
*"Twouldn’t do any good. You tell her; you’re her 
best friend. She may listen to you.” 

“No, I—” 

“Hattie! Oughtn’t she to tell her instead of me?” 

“Yes—if anybody does; but the best way would be 
to fix it so that she will catch him at some of his 
games, and disgust her with him. The idea of any 
girl risking a nice, honest boy like Moe Meyer for a 
I can’t understand it.” 

“Oh, well, it’s natural for girls not to realize that 
the flashy ones don’t make durable husbands. I 
know I monkeyed around with swell good-for-noth- 
ings before ma took me by the ear and made me 
marry Dave. 

“If I had eloped with the fellow I wanted to, be- 
cause he had such lovely, even teeth, and such a swell 
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fur overcoat, I’d probably be waiting on him at home, 
and on my customers in some department store, in- 
stead of having Dave wait on me, hand and foot. Oh, 
I surely have him trained all right enough.” 

“Look out he don’t die on you,” said Hattie, wiping 
away a tear. 

“Or that somebody don’t observe how well broken 
he is, and kidnap him, in order not to have the bother 
of breaking in a man of 
their own,” said Agnes. 

“This chatter is all very 
well, but what are we going 
to do about Flora? I know 
she is not happy. She has 
not said a word to me, but 
I can see it.” 

“Hattie’s right, we’ve got 
to disenchant her, but how? 
Oh, I’ve got it! Hattie, you 
let her think you have 

‘changed your mind about 
him and—” began Minnie. 

“Not much! Think I 
want her to hate me the 
rest of my life?’ 

“She wont, after she’s 
married to Moe.” 

“Yes, she would. I wont 
risk it; besides, I can’t bear 
Rubinsky.” 

“Don’t be selfish, Hat. 
And just think how you 
could pay him up for both- 
ering you,” said Agnes, 
craftily. “What’s your 
scheme, Min?” 

“You have both guessed 
it, so it can’t be very 
clever.” 

“Why don’t you tell us to 
our faces that we are cab- 
bage-heads?” 

“Come! Let’s don’t fight. 
I'll do whatever you say 

-and be glad to. I haven't 
forgotten that you two got 
me Sol Berger’s line.” 

“Esther Berger helped. 
Don’t leave her out. You 
ought to know her better, 


Hattie. Even if she is your boss’s wife you'd like her, 


she’s lovely. 
out?” 

“No. Let’s do this ourselves.” 

“Say, girls,” said Hattie, pulling out her watch, 
“please remember that I’m 2 business woman and my 
time here is short. I’m leaving for the road day after 
tomorrow, and if we do anything wed bctter be 
about it.” 

“We will begin this minute with Agnes’s phone. 
Flora said that Joe would be at the office all day, so 
he must be there now. Is it any wonder the poor girl 
don’t know where she’s at, working right in the same 
office all day with that handsome devil?” 

“Call him up, Hattie. Flora always answers the 
phone, She will be wild the minute she hears a girl’s 
voice asking for him. Order her up sharp, as if you 
owned Joe.” 

“Oh, that’s too mean! 
ache !” 

“Better a little ache now than a big one later.” 

“All right. What then?’ 

“Talk nice to the schlemihl. Say you have changed 
your mind about him—anything—you know how, and 
get him to ask you out somewhere. String him along 
and say you will let him know by phone tomorrow 
morning, at the office, whether or not you can go.” 

“Tomorrow is Saturday. Flora will be off in the 
afternoon and probably they intend to go somewhere 
together. I’ll find out for sure and let you know to- 
morrow morning early. Then you call up Joe and tell 
him you will spend the afternoon and evening with 
him. Make him break his date with Flora. He will, 
don’t you worry, if you manage it right.” 

“Of course he will tell Flora some lie to get away 
from her and she will be suspicious then—oh, you can 
guess the rest—it’s simple enough.” 

“My guesser isn’t working today. Please explain 
what good all this will do Flora: she wont know it.” 

“That’s Agnes’s part of this dark design. As soon 
as Flora comes home tonight I’ll tell her that Agnes 
is blue and lonesome because Sam’s on the road, that 
she feels like going down in the cellar and Crinking 
ink, and that I promised faithfully that I’d have her 
come up here to see her, and if she hesitates I’ll start 
in to roast her about everything I can think of until 
she'll be glad to get out of the house.” 

“When she gets here, Agnes, you pitch in and tell 
her all about how Hattie is annoyed with shoals of 
fellows and how what a funny coincidence it is that 
the worst one of the lot has the same identical name 
as her Joe. Tell her all about Chicago and how he 
cuts business short to always be in the same town 


I wonder if Esther couldn’t help us 


Think how her heart will 
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with Hat. Put it on thick, and let on how you don’t 
dream it is one and the same fellow. Tell her how 
Hat’s got no use for him and is only stringing him, 
and how she’s made up her mind to go out with him 
just once to see how he'll act. Tell her she called 
him up right from here this afternoon. Say that 


Hat’s heard a lot of things about him and that every 
girl in every hotel where he stops knows him, and 


For Several Minutes She Sat and “Jollied” the Flattered Rubinsky. 


Hat’s heard of two that think they are engaged to 
him. Make it strong, but not too strong. Be sure to 
find out whether or not she’s got a date with him for 
tomorrow, and when she’s on the way home, let me 
know in case I fail to find out. Better make sure of 
that before you begin to tell her about Hattie. 

“As soon as we find out where they are going, Hat- 
tie can phone him, get him to break the date and then 
let you know.- Then tomorrow you go down to the 
office and meet Flora as she is leaving at twelve 
o’clock and tell her that you have just found out that 
it’s her Joe Hat’s going out with, and you and she go 
to the corner where Hattie meets him. 

“Hat, you make the date for quarter to one, so that 
they have plenty of time. You know that second 
corner where the photographer is? You’d better 
watch from there; Joe’ll not see you and you can see 
him. Hat, you meet him on the opposite corner, see?” 

“T should say. What a villian’s part I’ve got to 
play! I—TI hate to do it, Min.” 

“Your part’s no worse than mine, 
her,” consoled Agnes. 

“How she will loathe us! And Minnie isn’t doing a 
thing but giving the orders, either.” 

“Certainly not! The general of the battle never 
gets anywhere near the front. Huri:y up now, Hattie. 
Call up Joe. We've got to get a hustle on us if we are 
going to save that poor child.” 

“T’ll have Moe Meyer call around in the evening 
after the tragedy and TIl bet a box of matzoths 
against a pickled pig’s knuckle that when Flora sees 
his homely, honest face she will feel lots better, I 
know she thinks lots of Moe. I want her to marry 
him some day. He’s the fellow for her and Dave says 
it would be awful handy to have him in the family. 
Dave could get all his cigars at cost.” 


I’ve got to tell 


An Od Maids Valentine 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 
A frill of lace a heart encircled ; 


he verse read, “Ever yours, with love—" 


A blush from far past youth enmantled 


The faded face that bent above. 


That night she dreamed she had a lover; 
She dreamed of silk, of ring, of pearl— 
ut never dreamed to guess the donor, 


A neighbor’ s little eight-year’ s girl. 


February, 1912 

Hattie sat down to the telephone. “It’s a shame, 
but for the sake of Dave’s cigars and because I can’t 
bear the idea of having Joe Bee in the family, 
I'l. do it.” 

In another moment she was saying in a disguised 
and lisping voice: “Is this Plummer & Fischel’s? 
Well, call Mr. Rubinsky to the phone right away, 
please . . . what? No! I wont give my name, 
the idea! What business is 
it of yours? Mr. Rubinsky 


Please call him at once.” 


sat and “jollied”. the flat- 
tered Rubinsky, 
faces and peering into the 


until 
were helpless with stifled 
laughter. è 

“Oh, Joe . ; .- thattm 
I mean Mister Ru- 
binsky, isn’t this awful of 
me to be calling you up this 


tell anyone, and I was so 

fearfully lonesome . , 

oh, no! 
oh, all right, yes, I 


let you know sometime in 
the morning. But perhaps 
you have an appointment? 
Oh, well, then, of course 
- Oh, you heart-break- 
"oS 
get WEST i: vs 
good-by until then.” 


well 


disgust. 


Flora, but he would break 
it. He actually said that 
he could get her to go with 
him when he couldn’t get 
me. 
was a despisable thing? 
“Well, I must be going. 
He said he would take me 


to the ball game, and we could decide then where wed 


go to dinner; but you bet he’ll never take me to din- 
ner; I’ll shake him just as soon as Flora has seen 
us safely into the subway. Oh, but I feel mean! I 
guess Flora must have gone out of the office or he 
wouldn’t have dared to talk to me the way he did. 
Well, ta-ta.” 

Minnie kept her word, and not long after eight 
o’clock the same evening Flora appeared, determined 
to cheer a supposedly lonely Agnes. 

She began by announcing that she was going to see 
the Pirates and Giants fight it out on the diamond 
the next day. 

“I wish I could go,” said Agnes. 

“If only I could ask you to, but Joe he wouldn’t 


like it,” said Flora. “a 


“Seems to me everybody’s having a fine time but 


me. Now, there is Hattie, she—”’ and Agnes launched 3 
into her carefully thought out story, sowing seeds of 


doubt which took instant root. 

When Flora left, Agnes flew to the telephone to ac- 
quaint Minnie of her success. 

“We needn’t feel bad about doing this, Minnie. I 
don’t think Flora loves him. She wasn’t hurt; 
was just boiling mad.” 

“That Joe is a Foxy Quiller. 
telling Flora this afternoon that he was going to 
break the date. Hes going to wait until he hears 
from Hat, and if she throws him down he will take 
Flora!’ cried Minnie. 

“I must phone to Hattie before Flora gets here 
Be sure to go down to meet her tomorrow and be sure 
that she sees Joe meet Hattie if you have to drag her 
there.” 

Soon after noon Saturday, Agnes appeared at the 
office of Plummer & Fischel and went to Flora’s desk. 
That young lady’s face was set. 

“Why, Flora! What’s the matter?” 

“Joe telephoned to tell me that he had to go to Yon- 
kers this afternoon and can’t take me to the ball- 
game. He said Mr. Fischel asked him to go. That’s 
a lie; I found that out easy enough. Oh, rd give 
anything to know what he is doing.” 

“Flora, I just found out that that fellow of Hattie 
Rosenthal’s is nobody more or less than your Joe, and 
if you really want to know where he is, come along 
with me.” 

Flora put on her hat and followed without a word. 
From the shelter of the photographer’s entry she 


watched. the arrival of her wayward swain at the q 


corner designated by Hattie. 


She saw him settle his hat, pull down his cuffs, look g 
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expects me to call him up, — 
For several minutes she 
making 


transmitter with one eye 
Minnie and Agnes 


way? But I know you wont 


I couldn’t go, bal 4 


will, I'll telephone you and ` 


No, I wont for- _ 


Didn’t I tell you he ~ 


she — 


The idea of him not — 


She hung up the receiver 
and turned with a look of ` 
“It was too easy. ~ 
He said he hid a date with © 
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In Which is Faithfully Related How 
Major Jordan Won His Title 


CARD HARRIS 


By GA R 


Illustrations by R. EMMETT OWEN 


HOUGH the equipment of the “Southland Avengers” 
might have been varied—not to say motley—the forty 
men composing the command were as a unit upon two 
things. They were all of the best blood of three coun- 

ties, and all were mounted magnificently as befitted gentlemen 
and planters of means. To be a member was a patent of social 
nobility. None but those to the manner born was considered. 
None but the cream of the eligible was accepted. 

Recruiting had ended. The lists were closed, delicately but 
firmly against the many who wanted to come in, but were not 
desired. Drills had been in progress two weeks. The Avengers 
had no tents, but were being entertained in the hospitable homes 
of Brierfield. 

Drills had consisted principally in galloping around the town 
square in columns of fours and twos in the cool of the afternoons. 
It gave them exercise, and made for proficiency in turning cor- 
ners and wheeling. 

For fear they would become accustomed to going to the left, 
after making a circuit of the court-house fifteen times, Captain 
Worthington Jordan would suggest that they go in the opposite 
direction so the equilibrium would be maintained. It was a 
brave show, as they thundered around the ancient brick building. 

As the fairest of all the young ladies of the countryside were 
assembled in the homes of Brierfield and its environs, and turned 
out en masse to drills, looking distractingly lovely in their lawns 
and swiss and dimity dresses, the Avengers decided war was a 
most delightful and glorious affair. 

There was either a dance or a card party or a din- 
ing every night; sometimes several of them, in honor 
of the soldiers. They were fearsome lest the Yan- 
kees should be annihilated all too soon and bring it 


Have no uniforms. 
ammunition by telegraph. Have no equipment for 


you of any sort. Will not give you a band. You are 


= 


“He Is Prob’ly Ignorant of Who We Are,” Said Captain Jordan. 


Have no pistols. Cannot issue 


to an undesired end. 
Captain Jordan telegraphed several times a day to 
the Secretary of War of the Confederacy for various 
things the Captain believed indispensable to the for- 
ward movement of the Avengers. 
Finally the badgered and exas- 
perated official answered fully: 
“Have no special train avail- 
able—would not give it to one 
company if I had. Have no tents. 


not color company and not entitled to flag. Either 
make your way through country and report on the 
field or go to thunder and quit bothering me.” 

It was received in a pained silence. 

“‘Color company’, indeed!” snorted Sergeant 
Shields. “Does he think we are niggers?” 

“He is prob’ly ignorant of who we are,” said 
Captain Jordan in tense tones to the assem- 
bled Avengers. “I shall certainly make 
it a puh-sonal matter with him when 
we reach Richmond. I shall call him 
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out on the field of honah and requiah 


satisfaction for such dis- 
=~ courtesy — not only to 
me, but my command.” 

The Avengers nodded 

approvingly. 
‘“Howevah, I take it, gentlemen, 
that this rude and impolite tele- 
gram is an order. We must sub- 
mit to some things that offend our 
ideas of what is due from one gen- 
tleman to another, I reckon, in 
war times, anyhow. 

“Tf it is agreeable, theffo’, gentle- 
men, we will depart for the Naw- 
th’n fields of battle early Wednes- 
day morning. I shall take the lib- 
erty of sending word today to the 
patriots of Gallatin that they may 
expect us Wednesday afternoon: 
that we will soj’un with them a 

day or so and pro- 

ceed then by the old 

Natchez Trace to 

LaFayette, the hos- 

pitality of which 
town we will accept 
from Saturday until 
Monday, when we will 
resume our progress 
towa’d the seat of 
war.” 

An approving cho- 
rus broke forth. At 
last, the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, if not 
in sight, was the ac- 
tual objective. Tues- 
day the parapherna- 
lia was gotten togeth- 


N _———— er, Wagons assembled, 
Fee uniforms and accou- 
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“What the Devil Do You Ruffians Mean, Disturbing Me at This Time in the Morning?” 


trements, such as they 
were, polished up by 


servants. That afternoon on the court-house square 
the Avengers were presented with a flag made from 
the silk, dresses of the ladies of Brierfield. There 
was much heroic speech-making. That night there 
was a grand ball at the court-house. Old men and 
ancient dames yet mumble its magnificence. 


T nine-thirty next morning, this being early for 
them, the company was drawn up in line. Every- 
body who could find standing room on the square was 
present. A farewell word from the Captain seemed 
in order. 

“Gentlemen—Southland Avengers!” he said. ‘In 
bestowing upon me the command of this latter day 
company of Knights of the Round Table, I know it is 
only in response to military customs. We are all 
equals socially—and rully, there is no excuse other- 
wise for a captain. 

“I shall not, theffo’, gentlemen, presume, on account 
of my office, to address you in any such brusque and 
impertinent manner as Hardee’s Tactics say shall be 
done. It may do for po’ white trash—or niggers— 
but not for us! (Cheers.) 

“Equals accept no ‘orders’! (Tremendous enthu- 
siasm.) When, in my judgment, we should execute a 
movement, say, ‘fo’s right’, I shall acquaint you with 
my conclusions in a manner befitting the exchange of 
ideas between gentlemen of blood and position. (Ap- 
plause.) I shall present it properly, as it should be— 
a request and not an order. (Cheers.) 

“And now, if you gentlemen are ready and are 
agreeable, we will bid adieu to the ladies and hos- 
pitable homes of our native heath, and go f»>’th to 
protect them from the iron heel of the invading des- 
pot. (Cheers.) 

“Gentlemen of the Southland Avengers, if you 
please, fo’s right, in column of fo’s, at a gallop, for- 
ward, march!” ' 


HUS passed the Avengers from Brierfield. Be- 

hind them rode forty negro men and boys, well 
mounted. Each member of the company had his own 
body-servant, and Jim, the Captain’s man, by reason 
of belonging to Worthington Jordan, rode at the head 
of the cavalcade of servants, trying to look as much 
like his master as possible, and assuming command 
of the grinning negroes ex-officio. 

Behind them trailed twenty two-horse wagons. 
Each Avenger was entitled to half a wagon. It had 
caused a long, and slightly acrimonious, debate, this 
question of wagons. Some of the company contended 
‘that it did not comport with the dignity of a gentle- 
man going to war to have less than a whole wagon 
to himself. 

There was his bath-tub, his two trunks at least; 
an extra saddle and blankets; some bedding, the sil- 
ver and napery for the table, the crockery, the eata- 
bles to which he was most partial, his extra boots, 
and a trunk and blanket for his servant. 
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-longed to his grandfather, a militia 
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In the end, patriotism prevailed. It was conceded 
that sacrifices should be made in war times, so only 
half a wagon was assigned to`an Avenger. Bach 
wagon, therefore, was piled high. 

Behind all these came another wagon, filled with 
the lunches the ladies of Brierfield had provided; 
also the equipment for making hot coffee and cold 
toddies. The forward movement was more like a 
regiment in motion than merely a company. 

All along the old Natchez Trace it was a series of 
notable ovations—a leisurely journey full of joy and 
good eating. It took the command something more 
than six weeks to go from Brierfield to Nashville. 

As the company neared the arena, the people be- 
came less hospitable. The army-harried inhabitants, 
in the hurly-burly of events, were not advised of the 
social importance of the Avengers. The citizens were 
chiefly concerned in keeping the soldiers from ac- 
quiring their silver spoons, or making off with their 
pigs and chickens. 

The Avengers secured tents of all kinds, from 
Heaven knows where, and were 
forced to use them. They had not 
been to a reception in a month A 
ball was a mere memory. A card 
party was a sad, sweet retrospect. 
The hardships of war were descend- 
ing in crushing force. Yet, as sol- 
diers, they sighed, but bore up under 
their deprivations. 

However, the suffering was largely 
mental. They had good cooks in the 
company of negroes, and plenty of 
money with which to purchase pro- 
visions, so the commissary depart- 
ment was a solace. By the time they ¢ 
reached the scene of action in Vir- N 
ginia, the men were bronzed and sad- > 
dle toughened, but fat from high liv- ®N 
ing. They still clung to their uni- 
forms and equipment. Only con- 
victs, they argued, all wore the 
same garb in every particular. In- 
dividual taste and preference, as 
befitting gentlemen, were accord- 
ingly given full sway. 

The hats bore every sort of an 
ornament, from -ostrich feathers, 
contributed by mothers and sweet- 
hearts, to foxes’ plumes and squir- 
rels’ tails. The arms and equip- 
ments were of quaint and curious 
pattern. In the.lot might have 
been found a sword that had seen 
service in the army of the Little 
Corporal, several that had flashed 
at the Redcoats from Lexington 
to Valley Forge, and plenty that 
had been worn at. Beuna Vista, 
Chapultepec, Monterey. 

Captain Jordan himself bore an 
ornate, curved affair which had be- 
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general. In his holsters were two 
long, single-barreled dueling pistols. 
At his belt was one of the knives Mr. 
Bowie had recently made famous. 
His wide felt hat was fastened up at 
one side by a golden slipper buckle 
given by—well, that is another story, 
The buckle also fastened to the hat 
a long, black ostrich plume, 
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NHE entrance into the army cre- 

L ated a sensation. Hardened, 
tough and devilish veterans bade them welcome with 
joyous comments. These were ignored until each 
Avenger was purple as a plum with suppressed emo- 
tion. Then, when they encountered a particularly 
ribald, vociferous brigade, and ran the gauntlet be- 
tween two lines of delighted, guffawing fighters, who, 
by long absence from soap and water, were eminently 
qualiu-d to use the editorial “we”, human nature 
could stand it no longer, 

Each Avenger jumped from his mount and at- 
tempted to collar a man, intending merely to give the 
offenders sound thrashings with riding whips, as gen- 
tlemen should treat inferiors. 

But, being accustomed to ceremoniously settle dif- 
ferences with social equals by powder and ball, or 
cold steel, and being ignorant of rough and tumble 
fighting, it was a sadly worsted and bedraggled lot of 
Avengers the Provost Marshal and his three com- 
panies rescued.and placed upon their horses again. 

Disillusionments came thick and fast. 

Two days.after the Avengers had unfeelingly been 
designated as “Company J, Third Battalion”, and 
assigned to a regiment of cavalry, the Brigade Com- 
missary swooped down upon them and confiscated all 
their wagons but four. The trunks, bathtubs and 
mattresses were dumped upon the ground with the 
crockery. The elimination of the surplus had begun. 
Of the five hundred fat, yellow-legged chickens, col- 
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They Ran Some Distance 
at Right Angles From 
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lected and caged in a triple-decked coop on one of the 
wagons, not one remained next morning. Of the 
sixty prime country hams, but two were overlooked 
by raiders next night. At dawn the odor of broiling 
ham hung poignantly over the cook tents of the regi- 
ment. Nor was ham a portion of the ration issued by 
the Commissary. 

Next day the Brigade moved forward. It was not 
the leisurely, triumphal progress the Avengers had 
heretofore made. The movement started before day 
and ended at moonrise, sixty-five heart-breaking 
miles. 

Reveille next morning fell upon unheeding ears. 
Those miles had put the Avengers sound to sleep. 
The Brigade was moving, and all the regiments but 
the Eighteenth were on the march. The Eighteenth 
was ready, save but for the Avengers. 

The Colonel was in imminent danger of having a fit 
at the delay. Together with the Major of the Third 
Battalion, they entered the company camp, where 
silence reigned absolute. Nota soul was to be seen. 
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At Captain Worthington Jordan’s tent they called. 
No answer. The Major drew his saber. With the 
flat of the blade he whacked vigorously on the canvas 
as he yelled for the Captain. Each lick sounded like 
a rifle shot. Ina moment Captain Jordan popped his 
ruddy countenance out between the tent flaps; also, 
he poked the muzzle of one of the dueling pistols. 

“What the devil do you ruffians mean, disturbing 
me at this time of morning?’ he demanded indig- 
nantly. The Colonel came near choking with emo- 
tion. He was fat, anyhow. 

“Didn’t you hear the reveille?’ spluttered the 
Major. “The Brigade is moving, and here you are, 
holding the Eighteenth with a lot of snoozing sol- 
diers. What did you suppose reveille was for, hey? 
Get in marching order—at once—damquick—hear?”’ 

“I did hear a lot of infuhn’ul racket,” judicially 
admitted the Captain, “but it didn’t sound anything 
like the way we blow the ho’ns to rally when we are 
out huntin’, I just thought those chaps were blowin’ 
for fun, or practicin’, or something—” 

“That means get up—and get up quick—” 

“I was not awa’r we would be expected to rise so 
early after our ve’y fatiguing—” 

“Oh, never mind all that; never mind all that—get 
your men out—get ’em out quick, and be ready to 
move in ten minutes!” 

“I must say, suh, you are ve’y abrupt in yo’ re- 
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marks—to a degree, suh, that I have never been or 
will become accustomed—nor, begad, suh, will I per- 
mit,” responded the Captain with great dignity and | 
some heat. 

“But, man—we’ve got to move—now !” insisted the 
Major in bewilderment. 

“I shall order the Avengers’ servants to prepar’ 
early mawnin’ coffee as usual. When breakfast is 
ready, they will again awaken their masters. After 
that meal, I shall suggest to the gentlemen of the 
Avengers that, if it is entirely agreeable, we will 
move forward—” 

“The hell you will!” bawled the Colonel, who could 
hold in no longer. “If you don’t get this outfit of — 
yours on the march in ten minutes, you will consider 
yourself under arrest, and we will have a drumhead 
court-martial to attend to you in the morning.” È 

“Dern yo’ co’t-martial, suh! You can have one of ~ 
either the drumhead or the cabbage head so’t—which 
is mo’ likely—” 

“Come on, Major; I wont fool with this bunch of 
lunatics a minute longer. Orderly, 
tell the Major of the First Battalion 
I say get under way immediately ; 

/ Si the Second also. As soon as they 

move, you swing in behind them, 
Major—T’m glad to be rid of this 
Falstaffian crowd.” 

The news that a whole division 
of Federals was hot after the 
Brigade naturally made the Brig- 
adier General more than anxious 
to move. Equally so was the 
Colonel of the Eighteenth, the 
rear regiment, not relishng a fight 


à 7 with the numbers about fifteen to 
ie one. It was essential to get across 
% Rapid river, seven or eight miles 
2 away, and destroy the bridge, or 


have the Brigade annihilated by the 
superior force of Federals, who 
already regarded its capture as a 
certainty. ; 
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F all this the Avengers were 

blissfully unconscious. When 
the company finally awakened, there 
was unusual quiet, but it did not 
seem significant. The servants had 
ready a bountiful breakfast of coffee, 
bacon and eggs, corn dodgers, and 
batter cakes with butter and molas- 
ses' the negroes had foraged from 
farm-houses. By seven-thirty the 
Avengers sat down to talle. By 
seven-thirty the Brigade had put 
some six miles between it and camp. 


N A couple of Yankee scouts- caught 
Ņ the gleam of the Avengers’ tents 
N through the underbrush, wheeled and 
; galloped furiously to the rear. They 
R4 reported the Confederate brigade 
N still in camp, and unsuspecting. 
== Silently the Federal commander 
A disposed of his troops in a wide half- 
a moon at about a thousand yards, the 
ZS horns half enclosing the camp. Five 
A 


field batteries were quickly hurried 

to a commanding knoll, and the ap- 
proximate range given. 

At this time the Avengers had dis- 

N posed of the viands, and were lux- 

uriously smoking while the servants 

finished breakfast and packed. Then 

` they were to saddle up. A 

“I am rully glad, gentlemen,” said Captain Worth- 

ington Jordan, “that the regiment has gone on. We 


_can catch up with them if we desire—but they area 


ve’y common, undesirable lot of people, that, puhson- 
ally, I would rather not be in close proximity to.” 

The Avengers voted the situation a good riddance 
of rubbish, and to take their own time, letting the 
regiment go hang if it so desired. The knights of old, 
argued Sergeant Shields, were not forced to march 
with a tatterdemalion rabble. They traveled as they 
pleased in their own companies, and fought when 
and where they pleased and according to their own 
ideas. 

A wild screaming suddenly rent the air above 
them, like the wails of an eternity of lost souls, like 
the cry of ten thousand catamounts at once—like 
anything horrible and ear-splitting and blood-eurd- 
ling. 

On the heels of it came the simultaneous report of 
twenty field guns, and the awful din of shell and | 
shrapnel exploding. It sounded like the crack of 
doom. 

The Avengers were almost paralyzed with con- 
sternation. A big Parrott shell came howling into 
camp, buried its nose under the Captain’s tent and, 
exploding, scattered tent and equipment to the four 
winds. Another wailed above them, burst in a gum 
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Decorations by ROBERT JEROME DEAN 


HEN healthy children are inclined to huddle by the fire; 
when grown people wander dismally from room to room; 
when age ceases to be venerable and vents its irritation in 
groans and sighs; when rheumatism slaps you familiarly 

on the knee; when pains that you had forgotten renew their visits and 
begin to make personal remarks; when the sun shines but dimly, 
though there are no clouds in the sky; when the birds fly hither and 
thither as though in distress, and have a lonely-appearance, no matter 
how large their company; when the family cow stands with her horns 
pointing to the west and refuses to nose about for food; when you 
read of suicides and sudden deaths, and everything seems to be wrong- 
side outward, or wrong-end uppermost—when things are thus and so, 
and nothing right, then you may,know that the east wind is blowing 
malignantly and persistently. 


The weather wise, who depend on telegraphic information rather 
than on experience, tell us with an air of knowing it all that when the 
wind is blowing from the east a storm is coming from the west, and 
that the wind itself is merely circling around a storm center. That this 
is frequently the case, no one doubts, and when that occurs, the wind 
that seems to be from the east carries with it none of the baleful effects 
of the wind that is really from that quarter. 


But'the real east wind, the wind that sometimes blows for days and 
days, is a thing to be avoided by the sensitive and the judicious, as well 
as by those who have short tempers. Arabs believe that it is an evil 
omen for the east wind to blow on the back of the neck, so they go 
about with their heads muffled. And there is a definite belief the world 
over that the influence of the east wind is evil. 


There is a certain timeliness about these remarks, for the east wind 
has been blowing recently, seeking a chill entrance through every 
chink and cranny. Though the sun was shining, or trying to shine, the 
children ceased to be giglets and were not happy till they had found a 
nook from which they could feel the grateful warmth of the fire. Occa- 
sionally they made little excursions out of doors, but their restlessness 
was soon appeased and they were glad to get out of the range of such 
an uncomfortable breeze. 

As for their elders, they tried to dispose of themselves comfortably, 
and failed, and though the weather was not cold, they shivered when 
the telephone rung its tinkling alarm. Once during the day a neighbor 
employed the talkative wire to inquire if anybody had ever seen just 
such weather, and when she was satisfied that nobody ever had, at least 
so far as memory went, the information was vouchsafed that she knew 
during the night that the east wind was blowing, for she awoke with a 
pain in her shoulder and when she tried to turn over it was as much as 
she could do. 

Let us hope, however, that the east wind merely presages a rain- 
storm from the west, and that when it ceases we shall have some of the 
more-emphatic symptoms of spring—though as for that matter, the 
noisy English sparrows have already begun to make their nests, and, as 
usual, they are not very particular about the material they use, for 
they have been trying to steal the frayed end of a rope, as well as the 
wire from a section of garden hose. 
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-and as the train noisily departed she had 
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O fly from the rigors 
of a blizzardy North- 
ern winter where the 
snow (that confetti 

Heaven showers on the grave and gay alike, unmind- 
ful of our carnival spirit) drifted into miniature 
mountain ranges, down into the land of perpetual 
sunshine, peach blow, palm trees and gorgeous flores- 
cence, was in itself of sufficient interest to arouse 
the dreaming lethargy of the beautiful and very 
young woman on the Southern Express. She had 
been the cynosure of all eyes on the crowded Pull- 
mans. People stared at first because 
of her extraordinary beauty—but their 
gaze lingered over something more—the 
sadness, the magnetism and high-bred in- 
telligence stamped on her face. “Who is 
she? Where is she going and why alone?” 
were only a few of the interrogations 
flitting from traveler to traveler. “She 
has lived too much for one so young,” 
commented some. “She has seen the 
depths of sorrow,” the epitome of oth- 
ers’ reasoning, but the object of all this 
conversation gazed unseeingly out of 
the window and marshaled into mental 
review the various incidents that led to 
her depression. That everyone re- | 
spected her evident desire to be let , 
alone was shown by a lack of temerity? | 
on the part of her feilow travelers to | 
draw her into conversation. | 


G a second morning of the journey 
down when the charm of the South 
in March seemed to burst upon her in a 
sort of a sub-conscious way, the expres- 
sion of her eyes changed slightly to 
softness and admiration which marked 
her at once for a deep Nature lover. She 
even smiled a little to herself as the train 
shriekingly flew past the tiny negro cab- 
ins in Georgia, showing the dusky groups 
on the doorsteps waving bandanas and 
the pickaninnies with their hands full of 
early spring flowers. At St. Augustine 
she left an interested audience behind her, 


a glimpse of many peering faces at the 
windows. is 
To all who knew St. Augustine, the 
quaint town needs no introduction, and to 
give no adequate conception—but if one *7*™ 
can imagine a sky perpetually cerulean, 
flowers in such profusion and variegated 
richness as to be almost bewildering, and 
then the deep, mysterious indigo Atlantic speaking a 
various language to all who love and understand the 
sea, one just begins to grasp faintly the beauties of 
this panorama of lavish Nature. The most notice- 
able feature is, however, that whatever ailments, 
physical or mental, one fancies one brings with them 
from their native heath, seem strangely to fall away, 
as the mantle of charity off the back of the miser, 


' and one wonders if, after all, one was only obsessed 


with the altruistic idea of enriching the hotel own- 
ers, or originally started on their journey imbued 
with the same idea which led Ponce de Leon, or 
really was it on the advice of one’s physician? 

The woman feeling insecure even in the incognito 
under which she was masquerading, kept religiously 
to her rooms. “How foolish,” she thought, “for me 
to have chosen a gay winter resort. I should have 
selected a quieter place, but I wanted distraction, so 
as not to think, and now I’m afraid to venture out 
for fear of meeting acquaintances.” 

After the second night she wandered out in the 
dusk to an obscure corner of the wide veranda ex- 
tending around the hotel—the place was teeming 
with life, youth and beauty; at night the dancing 
and music, “the fair women and brave men”, the per- 
fume of flowers, the shimmering veil of silver moon- 
light made the place inside and out like a fairyland 
and the surface of life seem unrippled by any unhap- 
piness. 

The solitary young women in black chiffon seemed 
almost an impostor flaunting her pensive face in the 
midst.of so much gayety. As she sat gazing at the 
moonlit scene before the hotel, the gardens with their 
tangle of oleander and jessamine, the deep feathery 
shadows cast by the live oaks festooned with Spanish 
moss and the soft yet hazy light of the moonbeams 
caused her to compare the chiaroscuro of the picture 


The Solitary Young 
Woman in Black Chif- 
fon Seemed Almost an 
Impostor Flaunting 
Her Pensive Face in 
those who do not, verbose description can the Midst of Such 


before her with her own life. “The shadows predom- 
inate,” she thought sadly; “the light seems elusive, 
fleeting and transitory just as the joys of life.” 

After musing for a time she was attracted by a tall, 
very straight man of venerable appearance sitting a 
little way off watching her intently. He was dressed 
in a suit of old Confederate gray and wore the som- 
brero-like hat of the old Southern soldier. His hair 
and beard, both of some length, were 
beautifully white and silky and made 
her think of a painting she had once 
seen abroad of Old Father Time. 

Presently he stood up, lifted his 
hat with all the chivalry pos- 
sessed by the real gentleman of 
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the school of long ago and said; “Will you pardon 
me if I say that your seeming loneliness in this gay 
hotel appeals to me as very sad — especially as I 
fancy it must be from choice? And would you care 
to talk a little to a very old man, my child?” 

His manner and tone expressing deference and 
sympathy, moved her strangely; she felt tears in her 
eyes. “I should be pleased to talk to you, but I 
should be almost happy to have you talk to me, 
Mr—” 

“Colonel Mull,” he answered promptly and 
proudly. “I live in that big old colonial brick 
directly across the street beyond the gardens; and 
may I inquire to whom I have the honor and happi- 
ness of speaking?’ 

“Mrs. D—Driftwood,’ she stammered ever so 
slightly over the unaccustomed appeuation. 

“A Northerner?’ the Colonel said, inquiringly. 

“Yes, from the North,” she replied in a tone that 
made the courteous old warrior realize that perhaps 
it would be wiser to impart information than solicit 
it at that particular moment, so he continued: “I am 
ninety-two years old, and straight as when I was a 
beau of twenty.” He proudly drew himself up to his 
full height, expecting to hear laudatory remarks from 
his fair vis-a-vis, but she only nodded approvingly. 

“I come here every night when it is warm enough, 
and love to sit in my corner and watch the young- 
sters of today frolic and dream of the days when all 
the Southland was a succession of hospitable planta- 
tions and every owner a feudal lord over his domin- 
ions; but the tremendous changes T’ve seen in my 
lifetime make me sometimes blink my eyes and, 
wonder if I’m living in another world, or the victim 
of one of those naps lasting a score of years some 
German chap once took in the Catskills.” He smiled 
at her, and she smiled back comprehendingly. 
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“Sometimes,” continued the. 
garrulous old soldier, “I don’t 
quite grasp the view of life 
taken by you shallow mod-— 
erns—begging your pardon,” with a bow. “People of 
today live so much faster, but they don’t live as 
much; they haven’t time to absorb an emotion—a joy 


or a sorrow — they crowd so one on another; an — 


emotion ebbing is fairly smothered by the onrush of — 
another, and in the whirl of life of today nothing: 
sinks in deeply with the average man or woman— 
they cultivate emotionless faces and manners; after 


a short time so calloused are they that they are im- 


capable of true emotion. It rebounds like a ball tan- 
gent on a hard pavement. Even suffering and dis- 
tress fail to arouse emotion. That, possibly, is one 
of your modern secrets for capturing that little god, 
Youth, and holding him prisoner so many years 
against his will?” 


art along certain lines,” she ventured 
with a smile, “but that is introducing 
another subject.” 

“To go back,” continued the Colonel, 
“to the subject of your unemotional 
moderns: I shall, with your permission, 
make a personal remark. You possibly 
have never noticed me before tonight, 
but I have spent hours watching you 
since you’ve occupied this corner. Your 
evident oblivion to your surroundings 
l made me wonder much about you, 
/ though you are much too young for 
Nature to have etched in the tell-tale 
lines of having lived—your face 
shows unusual depths of feeling—” 
; He paused and looked at her thought- 
j fully for a moment, and then seemed 
/ ] to dare himself to proceed. 

“My child, my great age makes it 
pardonable for me to ask: would you 
think me rude or too inquisitive if I 
say that perhaps you have known too 

much sorrow?’ His exquisite delicacy 
of tone and manner did not make the 
question offensive, so she said, simply: 

“T have known trouble—they are not 
the same.” ! 

“They are not,” admitted the old vet- 
eran, “though they are twin sisters— 
yet they have the distinguishing feat- 
ures that will mark even the most mar- 
velous resemblance between twins. Sor- 
row has a softening influence on us, 
‘while trouble often hardens us. But this 
is wrong. Many of us have the oppor- - 
tunity to play a big part in life some- 
times because we develop hitherto undiscovered 
depths to our characters and brains by surmounting 
the difficulties that seemed great enough to bowl us 
over. They are only stepping stones that lead to the 
mountain tops. They should never harden us, but 
make us grateful for the chance to prove our mettle. 
See how much more the men and women of long ago 
endured for-those whom they loved—of hardships, 
privations and suffering—yet knew no fear, no 
wavering inconstancy, but gave of their best for each 
other, and trouble seemed only to bind them more 
closely together. But today even love isn’t serious— 
it’s laughed at; it’s degenerated into what I might 
call its counterfeit. Temporary fascination results 
in the fashionable marriage of today, but at the 
slightest indication of ‘temperamental mis-mating’ 
their ever-veering fancy turns to pastures new. You 
change your husbands and wives with as little regret 
as you discard last year’s gowns. The man or woman 
without at least two or three divorces to their credit 
is considered really bourgeois. And that is one of 
the phases of modern life that puzzles me and makes 
me woneer if, in another generation, people will not 
have lost the po-ver to love deeply. 

“How differently I remember was my own happy 
married life! 
sweet girl I married when I was twenty-five—and 
how we loved each other! We worked, we planned, 
we suffered—for I was away in the war for four 
years. We sorrowed, too; for eight times Heaven 
lent us its precious angels, and eight times called the 
little cherubs home again, to wander in the gardens 
of Paradise. My sweet girl, too, passed the way of 
all things earthly, and for thirty-three years I’ve 


lived alone with my darkies on the perimeter of life, — 
watching the world, with its multitudinous changes — 
and frivolities, complexities, living over and over the f 
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war time days, when I was a prisoner for two years in a 
Northern prison—the days when life was full for me of 
many things—work and struggles and sorrows—but always 
sweetened and tempered by love, peace and happiness and 
kindness under my own little roof; those were golden days, 
and I am grateful that I have been permitted to live them. 
I love their memory. 

“But I must be boring you, my child. I should like to 
hear you tell me of your home in the North—” 

“You are not boring me,” she replied hastily; “you are 
helping me much. Do not stop. You have lived so much 
more than I, borne so much more, yet you never lost your 
grip of yourself and things. You give me strength. Help 
me more.” 

‘Do you know the words?” the old soldier asked softly, 
“and have you ever seen the painting?’ and he quoted, 
almost to himself, “There is balm for hearts o’er burdened 
in the magic of the bow, and the young shall dream of days 
to come, the old of long ago.” 

“Do you realize, sitting here in the moonlight, you in 
your flush of youth and beauty, I with my life in retrospec- 
tive, we might be the originals of that sweetly appealing 
picture come to life for just a little time to converse with 
each other?” 
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HEY drifted, as they listened, into reminiscent silences 

that lasted long after the music had ceased. It seemed 
unnecessary to talk more; the Colonel seemed content to 
study the lovely expressive face that seemed to mirror 
some vital sorrow, and yet held an inscrutible silence. 

At length, noticing the gay 
dancers dispersing for the 
night, the ancient gallant 
rose to go. 

“Tt is late,” he said, simply. 
“I must go back. My child, 
you have given the night 
wings—it has passed all too 
quickly. May I count among 
_my future pleasures the 
great one of seeing and talk- 
ing with you again?” 

“T hope so,” she exclaimed, 
tremulously, and he thought 
that he saw tears stealing 
down her cheeks; “but it will 
not be for some months, Dear 
Colonel Mull, you have taken 
me back to the days when 
real people lived, and not for 
themselves alone. You have 
helped me more than you can 
ever know ; you have pointed 
the way. I shall leave in the 
morning for my home in the 
North. I trust to see you 
again; and, until then, may 
you live many more years 
here in your land of sunshine 
and flowers; and so good 
night and good-by.” 

She lifted his hanu to her 
lips and kissed it, then hur- 
riedly left him. 

“I wonder what her story 
really is and who she really 
is? I tried to help her,” 
mused the Colonel on his slow 
passage through the garden; 
“and shall I ever see her 
again, I wonder? She's like 
the perfume of a rose, and the 
fragrant memory of her pres- 
ence will cheer me many a 
lonely night.” And the old- 
fashioned gentleman st ood 
still and raised his hat as he 
looked back at the deserted 
corner of the veranda. 

Some months later, as the 
old-fashioned gentleman 
wandered slowly into his ac- 
customed corner, he was sur- 
prised to hear a charming 
Voice, the sound of which 
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Saucy chin, 
Buttoned in 
With dimples, tis no sin, O! 
onnet strings— 
Horrid things— 
Go sailing just like wings, O! 
A youth attempts, with fingers slow, 
To tie the ribbons as they blow, 
akes a beau to tie a bow, 


Phyllis, Phyllis Brown, O! 


Phyllis Brown 


By LOUISE AGNES GARNETT 


Illustration by HARRISON FISHER 


Phyllis Brown 
Went to town 
In a dainty gown, O! 
insome air, 
Golden hair, 
What a picture fair, O! 
As she glances ‘neath her hat, 
Ev'ry heart goes pit-a-pat, 
(And she KNOWS it—think of that !) 
Phyllis, Phyllis Brown, O! 


brought back pleasant recollections, saying: “Dear Colonel 
Mull! surely you remember me?’ And he gazed into a face 
that fairly radiated joy and happiness. ‘We have come— 
my husband and I—all the way from our Northern home 
to see you again; we feel we owe our present happiness to 
you.” 

“We have come for more,” said the husband; “we want 
you to be with us always. We love you, and want you. 
Will you come?” 

The eyes of the old gentleman glistened as he said: 

“You overwhelm me—to an old man your youthful com- 
panionship is heavenly—but to you I may be a useless 
nuisance,” 

“Never,” interrupted the younger man. 
in our home would be like a benediction.” 

“T’ll compromise,” said the Colonel. “Well share our 
homes as fancy dictates, and I am thankful to have been 
adopted by such a charming daughter and manly son.” 

And with a smile, he laid a hand in those extended to 
him in affection. 


“Your presence 


A Little Bizness Wid Mister Jerry 


By ROLFE HUNT 


T the time of this story, Bob lived at Barnesville, Ga., 

where he had been serving as a factotum for “Mister 
Jerry”—at such times as he was not engaged in a “little 
bizness” otherwise. 

On a particular afternoon, Bob laid aside his occupation 
for the time being as facto- 
tum to the said “Mister. Jer- 
ry”, and it was at that time 
he had “a little bizness wid 
Mister Jerry”. 

He began by going to “‘Mis- 
ter Jerry’s” sister and bor- 
rowing her  wheel-bairrow, 
which would suggest a roll- 
ing time, or something of the 
sort. 

With the wheel-barrow, 
Bob proceeded to “Mister 
Jerry’s” barn, “Mister Jerry” 
being absent, and soon all 
the old iron on the place was 
being rolled, in business-like 
manner, down to the mar- 
ket. 

Following the sale was a 
little jingling of nickels and 
dimes in Bob’s pockets, as 
he made his way back up the 
street. 

“Mister Jerry.” had been 
informed of the sale, and was 
cordial enough to meet Bob 
and welcome him home. He 
at once gave Bob choice be- 
tween a flogging down at the 
barn or being turned over to 
the officers and locked up. 
Bob was in a strait, but he 
decided to take the flogging. 
Nobody saw what took place 
while Bob and “Mister Jer- 
ry” were at the barn; but 
ever after that day Bob in- 
sisted that “Mister Jerry” 
was a “very industrious pus- 
son”. 

Bob had faithfully prom- 
ised not to keep the wheel- 
barrow out long when he bor- 
rowed it, but the unexpected 
delay was disconcerting and 
called for explanation. Oth- 
ers might have been embar- 
rassed, but Bob cheerfully 
explained as he rolled the ve- 
hicle home at twilight: “Miss 
Belle, I is sorry ter keep 
your wheel-barrow so late, 
but I had a little bizness wid 
Mister Jerry.” 


III 


Not a frown 
Has Phyllis Brown, 
Coming from the town, O ! 
Air demure, 
Hat secure, 
Now she’s caught for sure, O! 
Though the bow was tied so tight 
She declares it perfect, quite, : 
Thus does Cupid prove his might, 
Phyllis, Phyllis Brown, O! 
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After the 
Last Taste 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Post 
Toasties 


Are made of care- 
fully selected white 
corn; rolled into thin 
fluffy bits and toasted 
to a crisp, appetizing 
golden brown, already 
to serve with cream 
and sugar. 


Sold by Grocers 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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The Old 


Love ® 


Lilastretioan by G. pS 


February, 1912 


MARY E. BRYAN 


HAYNES 


Being the Story of the Come Back == Just in Time 


(13 ND still they come!” Jessie Boyd re-entered 
the dining room after answering the door- 
bell, and held out an armful of neat bundles 
to her mother, who was arranging similar 

packages in a large, shallow basket on the center- 

table. The basket was given a festive look by its pale 
blue lining and a border of daffodils around its edge. 

The packages were neatly 

tied with ribbon—else sealed 

with red hearts. They con- 
stituted the “miscellaneous 
shower’—a pre-nuptial trib- 
ute to a pair who were to be 
married the ensuing week on 

St. Valentine’s Day. 

Dora Woodberry—the 
prospective bride—was a gen- 
eral favorite in the suburban 
village in which she lived, 
going up to the city every 
morning on the trolley car to 
attend to the business of her 
creamery shop, which had a 
cosy little back parlor, where 
the weary shopper might 
have an easy chair and a 
glass of milk. 

“T am sure these are the 
last things that will come in; 
it’s past eight o’clock,” said 
Mrs. Boyd. “Who brought 
these, Jessie?” i 

“Mrs. McCarty and her 
three girls and a young man 
who came with them—one of 
Mrs. Mack’s new boarders 
who go up to business every 
morning. He didn’t come in. 
Mrs. McCarty said he was 
going to wait on the piazza to 
take her home. She could 
stay only a short time.” 

“Come right in, ladies,” 
Mrs. Boyd called out, as two 
smiling faces peered through 
the half-open door leading in- 
to the hall. “Isn’t this a 
splendid shower for Dora?” 

“I should say so! The bas- 
ket is packed—lots of useful as well as pretty things 
in there, I know. The dear girl deserves them. I do 
hope this marriage will be as happy as her former 
marriage was sad.” 

“Her former marriage?’ exclaimed the younger 


women. “Why, Mrs. Estill, I never knew that Dora 
had been married before! Did you know it, Mrs. 
Boyd?” 

“Yes, dear. Dora made no secret of it. She told 


us older ones about it when she first came here. She 
can hardly bear to talk about it. She has a tender 
memory of her husband. It was through her moth- 
er’s influence that she divorced him and took back 
her maiden name. Then, soon after the divorce was 
granted, news came of his death—a marked notice in 
a Western paper. It hurt. Dora to the heart. They 
were ‘both young when they married. They lived 
‘with Dora’s mother. He had no money, and when he 
lost his position and failed to get another, his mother- 
in-law taunted him with his dependence and told him 
it would be better for him to go away and stay until 
he had made himself something else beside a ne'er- 
do-well. He went, and Dora never saw him after- 
wards. When her mother died she came here and 
bought a little home and built up a nice, small busi- 
ness in town. She has won every one’s good will.” 

“Well, I am surprised! I am sure no one would 
imagine Dora Woodberry had had a sad romance in 
her life. She is so bright and charming. She wont 
find Fred Archer a business laggard. And he’s a fine, 
manly fellow beside. They are sure to be happy, 
unless—” 

“Unless what, Emily?’ 

“Maybe I oughtn’t to speak of it, but every one 
noticed it; I am sure Dora observed it herself. You 
have not been in the parlor, Mrs. Boyd, and you did 
not see how agitated Fred was when he met his old 

- sweetheart—Rose Ansley. It seems they had not met 

before since they quarreled and broke up and he 
began to visit Dora. He seemed to forget himself 
tonight ; and she—” 

“Mama, when are you going to open the doors and 
ask them in to see the shower? I can’t serve the re- 
freshments until after they have undone the pack- 
ages,” interrupted Mrs. Boyd’s married daugater, 
coming in from the kitchen. 


“T’ll open the doors this minute. Take hold of the 
cords and lift the basket carefully ; it’s pretty heavy.” 

The flower-decorated basket, with its contents, was 
lifted a few feet by means of cords fastened to its 
sides and drawn through a ring overhead attached to 
the chandelier. 

The doors leading into the parlor were opened, the 


meen 
Seremcns, 


When Fred Met His Old Sweetheart 


guests entered, following the bride- and bridegroom- 
elect—and gathered around the center-table. The 
shower descended, and there ensued exclamations, 
laughter and chatter, as the packages were gaily 
pounced upon and opened. 

About half the bundles had disclosed their con- 
tents, when one of the openers held up something she 
had taken from a small carved wooden box, exclaim- 
ing, “See! what a queer present! an old-fashioned 
purse, crocheted of silk and silver beads. It’s not 
new, either. The silk’s faded, and the beads are 
tarnished.” 

“But there’s something shining through the meshes 
that’s not tarnished!” cried another. “Look and see 
what it is, Daisy.” 

The holder of the purse thrust her fingers into it 
and drew out a bright ten-dollar gold piece. 

“That’s worth while!” she exclaimed, holding-up 
the coin. “TIl invite the donor to my shower when 
I’m to be married. Only I don’t know who he or she 
is. There’s no name in the box.” 

“T know who gave it,” said Mrs. McCarty. “It was 
one of my boarders; his name’s Wilson. He came 
with me and the girls tonight, and he handed me the 
package, saying, ‘Here’s a drop for the shower.’ He 
is outside on the porch, waiting to take me home. I 
wasn’t to stay but a short time. I reckon he thinks 
my short time is pretty long.” 

“T’ll go out and speak to him; I think it is some 
one I know,” Dora said. 

She spoke quietly, but a tone of restrained emotion 
in her voice made them look at her as she was pass- 
ing out, and notice how pale she was. 


HE opened the front door and stood an instant, 

glad of the fre-h air that touched her revivingly. 

At one end of the piazza she saw a man, standing, 

his hand resting on the balustrade, his back to her, 
She went softly up to him. 

“Sam,” she said. He turned quickly and saw her 
standing there in her white dress. 

“Dora!” he cried. He started to hold out his arms, 
but dropped them and stood still. She took his hand 
and led him to a seat. “Sit here,” she said, and 
seated herself beside him. She turned him towards 
her and looked at him earnestly. 


“It is you!” she said. “It is really you — alive!” 
“More’s the pity,” he answered, with a grim smile, 
“You have come back—” 

“I had no business to come back—but I couldn’t 
help it. I couldn’t shake off the fever of longing to 
see you. It’s seven years since I went away. They 
say there comes a change in people’s lives every seven 
years. I came back to our old 
home town and found you 
had left there — learned you 
were here—and came here— 
two weeks ago. I told myself 
Td just see you when you 
didn’t know, and then I’d go 
back to the mines. I’ve done 
no big things there. I’m a 
ne’er-do-well yet. Then I 
heard you were going to be 
married. That hurt—but I’m 
glad—for your sake. You 
will be happy with a husband 
more worthy of you than I 
could ever be.” 

“I am not going to be mar- 
ried, Sam,” she said. “I am 
not going to have any other 
husband. I have one—he has 
come back; he is alive!” 

“Dora, Dora!” he cried, 
“for God’s sake don’t let me 
spoil your happiness again, 
What if I am alive? I am 
dead to you. There’s the di- 
vorce—” 

“What of the divorce? I 
don’t count it. I never did.” 

“Nobody will know I am 
alive. I will go away. I will 
start back to the mines to- 
morrow. I wont see you 
again — only I want you to 
take something from me — a 
little wedding present.” 

“You must not go back. 
Oh, Sam, don’t you see I want 
you to stay—with me? I love 
you; I have always loved you 
and you love me, or you 

would not have kept the little 
purse I knit for you and gave you when we were boy 
and girl. Sam, you don’t know how I have grieved 
for you, and how glad I am to have you back.” 

She was crying for very joy. Her head dropped 
against his shoulder, and he put his arms around her, 


` drawing her close to him. 


“Dora!” he whispered. “Can you mean it? Will 
you take me back—a ne’er-do-well ?” 

“I took you for better or for worse,” she said. 
“You were always better to me than I was to you. | 
You must let me make amends. You must stay with 
me. We will be married over again, since the world 
requires it of us. I have a ltitle home of my own— 
not yet paid for entirely, but—” 

“But it shall be paid for tomorrow. I haven’t 
been altogether a _ ne’er-do-well, Dora. I have 
brought back a few thousands. It’s in the bank 
here—in your name. It was put there as your wed- 
ding gift from me.” 

“Oh, Sam!” she sobbed; “how noble and forgiving 
you are! It shames me; it humbles me to the dust. 
Oh, I will try to make amends.” 

He drew her close to him, and they sat silently for 
a while. Suddenly he said: “The other fellow, 
Dora? Iam sorry for him—poor chap!’ 

She loosed herself from his arms and laughed 
happily. 

“You needn’t be,” she said. “You needn’t be sorry 
for the other fellow. He will be tickled immensely 
at the way things have turned out. You see, he is 
almost in my case: there was another girl. They 
loved each other, and it was not until they had quar- 
reled and fallen out that he came to see me. I liked 
him; I thought he cared for me. Tonight I know 
better. 

“They met here tonight for the first time since 
their quarrel.. The old love flamed up and betrayed 
itself in their eyes. I made up my mind to tell him 
tomorrow that he was free to love and marty where 
he would be happy. 

“Now, I have a perfect excuse for breaking off. 
My own old love is mine again. He has come back; 
he has brought me himself as my valentine.” 

The man drew her suddenly to him with one sweep 
of his strong arms and their lips met in a warm, lin- 
gering kiss of perfect happiness. 


HE passivity of edu- 
cational leaders in 
the South with re- 
gard to vocational 
training for all the children 
who need it, the silent acquies- 
cence of the Southern women 
who are, usually, pioneers in 
the agitation which must pre- 
cede great movements for so- 
cial betterment, and the lack 
of effective stimulation from 


the South 


Need of Vocational Schools for 


By CELESTE PARRISH 


State Supervisor of Rural Schools in Georgia 


O one is better qualified than Miss Parrish to 

write with authority of the training of girls. 
For years she has been engaged in this work in 
the South and her fame as a successful instructor 
is nation-wide. For years she was connected with 
the State Normal School at Athens, Ga., where 
she conducted a department of training under the 
Peabody Fund. At present she is State Super- 
visor of Rural Schools in Georgia, having been 
appointed to that position by Governor Hoke 
Smith. The accompanying article which Miss 
Parrish contributes is not merely keenly interest- 
ing, but humanly vital, because she details, re- 
garding the lack of training in Southern schools, 
truths which are little short of astounding, and 
brings a message filled with the courage of con- 
viction and the intelligence for solution. 


a little money has come in 
from their sale, but the furni- 
ture in her home is of the 
cheapest, and ugliest kind. No 
one has ever hinted to her that 
with proper training she could 
become able to make furniture 
of the wood being sold, polish 
and stain it in a most artistic 
way, and thus replace the ugly 
stuff with articles of rare 
beauty and great value. 


philanthropists who have been 
giving somewhat liberally to 
Southern education, would, 
when seen in the light of its tragic consequences, be 
unaccountable except for our knowledge of the slow- 
ness of human reaction in most transitional move- 
ments of thought. 


A Cause of Tremendous Social Disaster 

F a consideration of concrete examples of tremen- 

dous social disaster through the complete wreck 
of individuals who might, under proper conditions 
become valuable members of the social whole, can 
result in an acceleration, however slight, of a move- 
ment which has become an absolute necessity if we 
are to hope for civic righteousness, happiness or 
prosperity, the purpose of this article will have been 
served, 


What Lack of Vocational Training Has Meant 
for One Girl 
YOUNG girl born and reared in a country com- 
munity has resolved to escape the monotonous 
drudgery and colorless life which have been hers so 
far. She determines to go to the city, confident of 
her ability to earn a living easily and to share in the 
life whose distant echoes are luring her so strongly. 

She has been a pupil in the common school of the 
neighborhood and has passed through its highest 
grade. She has memorized the usual text books and 
has been called a bright pupil, and it is upon this 
that she bases her confidence in her ability not only 
to make a living, but to get some joy out of life. She 
wants comfort, beauty, varied interests and some 
contact with the world of life and action. It has 
never occurred to her that she can get all these out 
of her country home with less difficulty than she will 
have in the city, for her surroundings at home are 
poor, ugly, uncomfortable and unwholsome and she 
has not dreamed that they could be anything else. 

It has always been possible for the premises to be 
made entirely clean and sanitary, but her teachers 
have been so busy trying to get her to memorize the 
` physiology book prescribed for the school that there 
has been no time to teach her practical sanitation. 
Indeed, when she paid a visit to her teacher’s home, 
she saw no difference in this respect between that 
and her own. 


Blind to 'the Natural Beauty Around Her 

HE natural surroundings of this girl’s home 

have always afforded possibilities of great 
beauty, but she has been too busy learning the bound- 
aries of all the states in the Union to be taught any- 
thing about tree, shrub or vine planting. The inte- 
rior of her home, too, could have been made beau- 
tiful by a skilful use of the material just about her 
and a ‘few simple purchases easily within her fath- 
ers means; but she has had to give too much time 
to working the examples in Compound Proportion 
found in the Arithmetic book to be able to turn her 
mind to order, symmetry or proportion in real things. 


Beautiful Color Schemes Possible in the Home 

E would have been entirely possible for her to 

make charming color schemes for the rooms in 
her own home, to work them out in inexpensive ma- 
terials, and to herself do all the painting, staining 
and gypsining needed to transfer grimy walls into 
things of beauty, but she has never heard of a “color 
scheme”. It has taken so much time for her to draw 
the map of Eurasia, get the meridians and parallels 
exactly right, paint the different countries in red, 
green and yellow; paint the ocean blue and get in 
all the mountains, rivers, cities, bays, straits, sounds, 
gulfs, peninsulars, islands, etc., that she has not had 
time to think about the colors in a room. Her map 
was to be exhibited at the Fair, and of course she 
had to put a great deal of time on it. Some of the 
woods on her father’s farm are very beautiful and 


Neither has she suspected 
that the natural deftness in 
wood work or the “eye for 
color” which she has always possessed, if reinforced 
by training, could give her employment so lucrative 
that all the things she is longing for would be within 
her reach. The school authorities always said that 
there was not time in school for Manual Training. 
The children must learn to work examples in Cube 
Root, Bank Discount and Foreign Exchange and 
they could not do this and Manual Arts, too. 


Ignorance of Proper Food a Social Menace 


HIS girl is very tired of the unwholsome food, 

which makes her sick and is making her com- 
plexion so sallow. She thinks that ice cream, candy, 
and soda water—together with other things of which 
she has heard—are to be found at “quick lunch” 
counters in the city, will be very much better both 
for, her taste and her complexion. Of course there 
is very fertile soil all around her home where the 
vegetables which the city begs for could be culti- 
vated by her the year round. In her father’s orchard 
there are peaches, apples, pears, cherries, and other 
fruits which could be canned, and which would thus 
be delicious all through the winter. There is plenty 
of room for berry culture and these, too, might be 
eanned. Poultry of all kinds might be raised and 
fowls and eggs, deliciously prepared, might be on 
the family table at all times, but the teacher and 
her mother and the school authorities have all said 
that there was no use in learning these things at 
school. There was no time for any such foolishness ! 
The children must work examples in Compound- 
complex Fractions and learn the capitals of all the 
e-untries in the world; they must spell hard words 
and must know the dates of all the battles in the 
Revolutionary War. How could they find time to 
learn to garden or to cook; to can fruit or to raise 
poultry? Besides, could not the mothers teach their 
daughters such things? The people who kept trying 
to get the girls to form a Home Life Club had better 
attend to their own business, said the school author- 
ities. 

And so the old ‘order has gone on; the garden has 
had a few vegetables in the early summer and has 
then grown up in weeds. The fruit has ripened, 
dropped from the trees, and the hogs have been 
turned into the orchard. The few hens that have 
been on the place did not lay in the winter. Half 
the chickens that were hatched died and the mother 
always “felt so bad” that she could not bother with 
turkeys, ducks and geese. 


Preventable Disease a Divine Mandate 


ICKNESS has been frequent in the house; indeed, 

it has been the rule rather than the exception; 
but the girl studied Latin in the eighth grade, and 
has had no time to bother with learning how to keep 
a family well. Her father has always sent for the 
doctor when he was afraid a member of the family 
would die. In fact, he has been obliged to mortgage 
the farm to pay the doctor’s bills. Typhoid fever 
earried off the sister whom she loved so well, and 
whose presence in the home would have made the 
place much more tolerable for her. The Monster, 
not satisfied with one victim, attacked father, moth- 
er and several of the children, keeping them helpless 
for months. The girl did what she could for the 
sick ones, but how could she know that the flies 
coming from the back yard, where, of course, she 
poured the slops, were leaving their deadly germs on 
every article of food in the house? She had never 
heard of learning how to prevent typhoid fever. Her 
grandmother said the Lord took away her sister 
because she loved that sister more than she did Him, 
and her teacher had never hinted at sanitation as a 
means of preventing the scourge. He had been too 
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COFFEE vs. COLLEGE 
Student Had to Give Up Coffee. 


Some people are apparently immune to 
coffee poisoning—if you are not, Nature 
will tell you so in the ailments she sends as 
warnings. And when you get a warning, 
heed it or you get hurt, sure. A young 
college student writes from New York: 

“I had been told frequently that coffee 
was injurious to me, and if I had not been 
told, -the almost constant headaches with 
which I began to suffer after using it for 


| several years, the state of lethargic men- 


tality which gradually came upon me to 
hinder me in my studies, the general lassi- 
tude and indisposition to any sort of effort 
which possessed me, ought to have been suf- 
ficient warning. 


“But I disregarded them till my physi- 
cian told me a few months ago that I must 
give up coffee or quit college. I could hes- 
itate no longer, and at once abandoned 
coffee. 

“On the advice of a friend I began to 
drink Postum, and rejoice to tell you that 
with the drug of coffee removed and the 
healthful properties of Postum in its place 
I was soon relieved of all my ailments. 

“The headaches and nervousness disap- 
peared entirely, strength came back to me, 
and my complexion which had been very, 
very bad, cleared up beautifully. 

“Better than all, my mental faculties were 
toned up, and became more vigorous than 
ever, and I now fee] that no course of study 
would be too difficult for me.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


You can make 
Pictures at night. 


It’s all very simple with a 


KODAK 


and the Eastman Flash Sheets. 
There’s fun in making the pictures 


and pleasure afterwards in possess- 
ing pictures of your friends. 

k TR dealer, or write us for a 
copy of “By Flashlight,” an illus- 
trated book that tells just how to get 
the best results. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
371 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


if you are not sai 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 


| | je 
A NADO NOT BUY zies or aper 
À | | art perean paed: Paa Ob 
N \ | IEAM bicycle, and have learned our wnheard 
POU MMTIGNE GENT «at nodoa 
| ANN ONE CENT wilks & Doui unt one 
\\™ thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
: . _You will get much valuable in- 
. Do not wait, write it now 
4 T S, Coaster - Brake re 
/ wheels, lamps, sundries at half usual prices. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept N-104 CHICAGO 


WANTED MEN 


Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen, Elec- 
tric Motormen, Train Porters (colored). 
Hundreds put to work—865 to 6150 a 
month, No experience necessary. 500 
More Wanted. Enclose stamp for Appli- 
cation Blank and Book. State position, 

Internati: 


Railway Corr. Institute, 
Dept. 94 
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SURPRISED DOCTOR 


Illustrating the Effect of Food. 


The remarkable adaptability of Grape- 
Nuts food to stomachs so disordered that 
they will reject everything else, is illustrated 
by the case of a woman in Racine, Wis. 

“Two years ago,” she says, “I was at- 
taked by a stomach trouble so serious that 
for a long time I could not take much of 
any sort of food. Even the various kinds 
prescribed by the doctor produced most 
acute pain, 


“We then got some Grape-Nuts food, and 
you can imagine my surprise and delight 
when I found that I could eat it with a 
relish and without the slightest distress. 

“When the doctor heard of it he told me 
to take several small portions each day, be- 
cause he feared I would grow tired of it 
as I had of all other food. 


“But to his surprise, (and that of every- 
body else), I did not tire of Grape-Nuts, 
and became better day by day, till, after 
some weeks, my stomach entirely recovered 
and tales able to eat anything my appetite 
craved, 


“My nerves, which had become so weak- 
ened that I feared I would become insane, 
were restored by the Grape-Nuts food in 
connection with Postum which has become 
our table beverage. I appreciate most 
gratefully and thankfully the good that your 
food preparations have done me, and shall 
be glad to answer any letters inquiring as 
to my experience.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from timeto time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


Want This 
Position? 


You can’t have it because this 
man is ABLE TO FILL IT! 
But youcan have one justas good . 
if you will become a specialist, 
The International Correspond- 
ence Schools were devised to give 
working men money-making 
knowledge. Great employers 
readily accept I. C. S. students, 
If you want to know how you 
can benefit by this great system 
mark on the coupon the line of 
work you desire, and mail the 
coupon to the International 
Correspondence Schools. 


I INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 1084 “ota ald pl PA. ee 
I, iile Pa t ien DERO DAL mark. A 


Civil Service 

Mine Superintendent Architect 
MARG oratua Cuon 

umbing, Steam Fitti anguages 
Conerete Denvtraction = Commercial English 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile Manufacturing Industrial Desi, 
Stationary Engineer Commercial Illustrating 
Telephone Expert in 
Mechan. Engineer 


Automobile Running 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Architectural Draftsman 
Electrical g ig ee 


r 
Elec. Lighting § Poultry Tarming 


[Present Occupation 


Street and No. 


busy trying to get her to understand the difference between 
the Latin gerund and gerundive. There were no books in 
the home except the Bible and old text books, but she would 
not have to read much if there had been. She read very 
slowly and it was hard to get the meaning even of the Bible. 
She did not know the names of many books, for her teacher 
had simply let her read through the reading books pre- 
scribed for the school. 

He did not have time to teach her literature or to lead 
her into a love of good books. He was too busy trying to 


get her ready to read four or five lines a day about Caesar’s § 


dealings with, Ariovistus and Orgetorex, and he made her 
parse so much of this that she never clearly understood 
who Ariovistus was or what business Caesar had in 
Gaul. 

Before she began Latin she could not find time for any 
literature, because she was so busy diagramming sen- 
tences. 


Present Day Education No Preparation for Life 


HE has been told that if she could “get an education” 

she would not have to work so hard, but here she is 
back at home now, cooking, washing, scrubbing, ironing, 
nursing the sick, just as she had been doing before she went 
to school, and everything is just as hard and ugly and disa- 
greeable as it ever was before. 

She thought she might teach, but Mary Jones got the 
place she applied for, and she did not Lnow how to get an- 
other one. 

One avenue to joy is open to her, however: she will go 
to the city and get a place in a department store. She does 
so, and gets the place, but she is surprised that a bright girl 
like herself is to be paid only $3.50 a week; she had heard 
that girls could earn ten dollars. Perhaps she can rise to 
that, she thinks, and so she takes the $3.50, and tries. 

But she cannot remember where things are. She is told 
to arrange the stock under her care so that she may find 
things quickly; she has not been taught to arrange any- 
thing. Her mother has always hunted for whatever she 
wanted, and has sometimes had all the children to help 
her. 
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The bewildering array of goods confuses her, and she 
jumbles them, exasperating both customer and floor- 
walker. 

It is hard for her to find out quickly and accurately how 
much a customer has bought, and to send the right amount 
to the cashier. It is true she has spent several days at 
school trying to find out how many leaps a greyhound 
must take to overtake a fox which has so many leaps the 


_ Start of him, but she has given so much time in this direc- 


tion that she has had none left in which to become ready 
and accurate in addition and multiplication. 

In the store customers are impatient and exacting, and | 
she has never been taught courtesy or self-control. 

The work becomes unbearable, and she looks out for a 
change, 

Perhaps a candy factory will be good, and she tries it, 
only to find the same result. 

She changes again, but now her wages are lower. 

She must wear neat clothes or lose even the poor place 
she has, and when these are bought she has not enough © 
money left for decent food and lodging. t 


Defective Education One Cause of the Social Evil 


S her disillusion has gone on, a siren song has often 
been sung to her, and she knows how some of the girls 
who work near her live, but she recoils from them and the 
life they lead. She has been taught purity if nothing else. 
But as her despair grows, the song becomes louder and 
more insistent. The time comes at last when insufficient 
food, cold, weariness and despair born of the growing con- 
viction that no work she can do will ever yield anything 
better than she has now deadens her self-respect and blunts 
her sensibilities to everything but food, and warmth, and 
rest. The old craving for some human joy comes back to 
her, but she is too tired to care for anything but sense 
pleasures. 
“T don’t know what made me go; I reckon I was so tired 
I didn’t care.” 
God have mercy upon teachers, school boards, educators, 
women’s clubs, philanthropists and all others in authority, 
and incline their hearts to right this wrong! 


THE AVENGERS 


(Concluded from Page 12) 


tree, tearing the trunk to tatters and bringing the top down 
in the midst of the affrighted men. Another shell passed 
through a horse, and wrecked the cook-tent and a nearby 
wagon. Cannister and shrapnel began to maim soldiers, 
horses, negroes, 

Two of the company, a moment ago the life of the party, 
rolled upon the ground, coughing up torrents of blood, the 
seal of death upon their brows. 

The horses stampeded. So did the negroes. Those re- 
maining were praying with fear, thinking judgment day 
had come. It dawned upon the Avengers finally that they 
were being attacked. 

It was not at all like the pictures they had seen, of 
dragoons marching in ‘serried ranks at a stately pace 
through level fields, bayonets fixed, bands playing, and 
colors flaunting bravely. Somehow, the Avengers had not 
calculated upon artillery hidden in a thicket nearly a mile 
away. ; 

There was nothing to do. They could see no one to shoot 
at, or to charge. The horses were gone—the negroes were 
gone. In that awful maelstrom of bursting ammunition 
and exploding death, they, too, would be gone if they 
remained much longer. 

The Yankees were getting a better range now, and shells 
were dropping into camp with agonizing rapidity. Captain 
Jordan noticed they seemed thickest about the tents. His 
voice could not be heard, but he indicated for his men to 
follow. They ran some distance at right angles from the 
zone of fire. Each selected a stout tree and curled up 
closely behind it. 

The guns suddenly stopped their din. Then, in a moment, 
a roaring, buzzing sound, like the flight of myriads of bees; 
a rustling, cracking, surging noise, as of the approach of 
some Titanic windstorm—it became distinguished as the 
hurried tramping of thousands of feet. That buzzing sound 
again! The Yankees were cheering and charging. 

In another moment the woods were full of them on all 
sides—a sea of them—waves of them—an infinity of 
them—and still they surged onward. 

The Avengers were captured without firing a shot. They 
were even reconciled—anything to stop that horrible can- 
nonading and those screaming shells. 

A highly disgusted Yankee General interrogated Captain 
Worthington Jordan, and learned, to his utter displeasure, 
that nearly a whole army division had been used to capture 
thirty-eight live and badly scared Confederates, two dead 
ones and about ten negroes of ashen hue. 

At the first volley of the cannon, Jim, the Captain’s man, 

grabbed a bare-backed horse and pelted after the Confed- 
erates as fast as the animal could go. The six miles were 
covered very briefly. 
. As the horse stumbled and rolled, exhausted, in the road, 
Jim caught sight of the rear guard of the Brigade turning 
a bend in the road ahead. 

“Yankees—marsters, Yankees!” he yelled, running to 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine | catch up with the soldiers. “Jes millyuns of ’em, an’ er 


shootin’ bustin’ cannon balls; but Marse Worf en de boys is 
er fightin’ dem Yanks ter er fare you well!” 

The Captain of the rear company galloped to his Major; 
the Major galloped to the Colonel, and the Colonel hastened 
to the Brigadier General. The bridge across Rapid river 
was yet a mile away. 

Couriers flew down the line carrying orders. The first - 
regiment accelerated its movement wonderfully; those 
following did the same. 


F F F 


ALF an hour was wasted in a fruitless endeavor to ex- 

tract some information of value from Captain Worth- 
ington Jordan. The Captain could not tell anything, be- 
cause he knew nothing, but the General thought he was 
dissembling. 

He ordered the prisoners to the rear, and a regiment of 
cavalry forward with the batteries at a gallop, followed by 
infantry at the double quick. 

The Confederates were almost across when the Federal 
cavalry caught up. A battery on the other side protected 
them, and covered a swarm of men armed with axes, crow- 
bars and cans of powder, who soon sent the structure up in 
the air and down the swift, deep stream. 

The Confederate General heaved a sigh of hearty relief, 
and, five miles farther on, effected a junction with three 
other brigades, where the force turned and offered battle 
to the Federals upon somewhat more equal terms, 
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f se months later the Federal military prison at John- 


son’s Island held the recent Avengers. Through the 
courtesy of the Commander, a few letters were delivered to 
the party. 

One contained a clipping from a newspaper at Richmond, 
in which the Avengers were compared to Leonidas, to 
Horatius at the bridge, for engaging a whole army division 
and holding it long enough to allow the Confederate brigade 
to escape certain annihilation. 

By special orders from headquarters, published on the’ 
field, Captain Worthington Jordan was promoted to the 
rank of Major, and all his command breveted as Lieu- 
tenants, 

The newly made Major handed the clipping to the newly 
made Lieutenant Shields and Lieutenant Bullitt. 

“Its a good thing Old Marse Bob Lee didn’t know the 
details of that engagement,’ remarked the new Lieutenant 
Shields. 

“Aint it the truth!” heartfully answered the new Major. 

“Some are born great,” grinned the new Lieutenant 
Bullitt, 

“ ‘Some achieve greatness,’ ” contributed the new Lieu- 
tenant Shields, 

“*And some have greatness thrust upon them,’ ” sheep- 
ishly concluded Major Worthington Jordan, late of the 
Southland Avengers, ©. S. A. 
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. Blood Test”, which Mr. Carroll wrote for UnctE Remus’s Home MAGA- 


story in a thoroughly artistic fashion. His work could not be improved upon 


Our Great March Issue 


N other pages of this number we are calling attention to two excep- 

tionally strong features of the March issue of UNcre REMUS’S 

Home Mageazine. The first mention appears on the Editorial page 

(page 5), where we tell of Mr. French’s forthcoming story con- 

cerning his splendid success on Southern soil. He landed in North Carolina 
a dyed-in-the-wool Westerner, and in a few years had worked wonders with 
the remarkable combination—Western energy and ingenuity, and fertile 
Southern land. In his article, Mr. French explains what he did and how he 
did it, and to say the story is fascinating, falls far short of a true apprecia- 
tion of it. To quote a phrase which has seen yeoman service, the story reads 
like a romance. Mr. French makes no effort at highfalutin writing. What 
he has to say he puts down in simple, sincere language so that the casual 
reader is bound to feel the powerful call of the soil which underlies every 
word. Whatever you do, don’t miss reading Mr. French’s story. It will be 
profusely illustrated with pictures from photographs. 


That Remarkable Mystery Story 

66 HE Great Walton Mystery”, by Julian Carroll (see page 22) has more 
thrills to the square inch than have happened since the mystery of 

the Rue Morgue. We venture the assertion that it is even better than “The 


ZINE some time ago. In “The Great Walton Mystery”, that famous expert 
Dr. Frank T. Coleman reappears and his solution of the amazing mystery is 
nothing short of magical. à 

And, we might add, Brinkerhoff has done some stunning illustrations for 
this remarkable story. Mr. Brinkerhoff, by the way, has forged right to the 
front as an artist of exceptional ability. His work has strength and indi- 
viduality. We think his illustrations for “The Great Walton Mystery” are 
just about the best we have seen for a long while. 

It was impossible to secure the illustrations in time to print “The Closed 
Gentian” in our February issue, so we are going to put it in the March num- 
ber. The story is by Belle Gray and the pictures are by Wilbur G. Kurtz. 
All our readers are familiar with Mr. Kurtz’s work. He has a charming 
style and a knack of saying in his pictures what it would be impossible to 
convey in mere words. We suspect Mr. Kurtz got so interested in “The Closed 
Gentian” that he lost track of time and only completed the last of his illustra- 
tions too late to catch the February issue. However, the pictures are so fine 
that we feel you wont mind the delay when once you see them. Mr. Kurtz 
certainly has done himself proud with these pictures. 


Another of Ed. Cahn’s Amusing Tales 
NOTHER of the corking Ed. Cahn stories under the title “Vanity Cases 
and Crowbars” will appear in the March issue also. It will be illus- 
trated, of course, by August Spaenkuch, who has caught the spirit of the 


in any particular. 

From Will Branan comes “Jeannette Carrere’s Husband”—a story which 
has its setting in picturesque New Orleans, and which is as thoroughly human 
as it is delightful and artistic. 

A prime feature of the issue will be “The Charge’, a remarkable poem 
by Grantland Rice. It is illustrated in fine fashion by G. P. Haynes. 

Also, we are going to publish an interesting group picture of one hundred 
actors who were prominent in America fifty years ago. It is a remarkable 
picture and one which, we think, you will be glad to save. Each individual 
portrait is numbered and below is printed a corresponding number with the 
hame, so it is easy to pick out the different ones. Later we shall print a 
group of one hundred famous actresses of fifty years ago. 

And last—and far from least—is another Major Worthington Jordan 
story by Garrard Harris, who contributes “The Avengers” in this issue. The 
title of this new Major Worthington Jordan story is “Crushed Strawberry 
Truth”. The illustrations are in the very best style of R. Emmett Owen. 

In addition to the foregoing, another instalment of “The Grey Cloak” will 
appear, illustrated by G. P. Haynes, whose study of that period has made him 
known in the art world. All the departments, new special features for these 
departments, The Open House, Forum of Inquiry, Fashions, Jinger Jar, and 
much else of interest will combine to make our March issue in truth the 
number that reaches the highwater mark. 


HEROIC TREATMENT 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


at his watch every moment, inspect his nails and go through the usual ner- 
i. motions of a young man anxious to make a good impression upon a new 
ove, 

Whatever illusion still clung to him dropped shred by shred, and Agnes, 
anxiously watching her for signs of heart-break, could not discover one. 

Hattie kept him waiting ten minutes, and then she tripped around the 
corner and greeted him with her most dazzling smile. Joe lifted his hat with 
the same courtly grace that had so captivated Flora, and he helped her off a 
four-inch curb with all the tenderness of a newly accepted lover. They 
walked slowly toward the uptown subway and were lost to view. 

Agnes had not dared to look at Flora for five minutes, and when at last 
She did she was not prepared for the amused and entirely good-natured smile 
on Flora’s face, 

“Flora !” she exclaimed, “you don’t care?” 

“Not a snap! I’m cured! You girls have not had your trouble for 
nothing.” 

“We girls! What do you mean?” 

“You know all right enough. This is some of Min’s work, and yours and 
Hattie’s too. You cooked up this whole business. Yes, you did! Didn’t I see 
Hat glance in here as she came along? It don’t take me a week to put two 
and two together.” 

She laughed and took a deep breath. “Oh, Agnes, I’m glad you did it. I 
hever trusted him. I’ve been wanting to find him out so that I could break 
that secret engagement of ours, and now I have caught bim—well! that set- 
tles his hash for keeps. I’m out of my trance. ' 

“The boss raised my salary today. Come on, let’s go to the ball game 
ourselves. I’m going to ask Minnie to have Moe come up soon; I’ve rather 
missed him lately.” : 

Agnes grinned guiltily. “Don’t worry, my dear; she’s already asked him.” 
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Fill out and mail 
coupon below for sample of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

TODAY. 


Prepare your skin 


for rough winds 


This is the hardest season in the year on your com- 
plexion. The sudden changes and the sharp, harsh winds 
that roughen and chap, soon ruin an unprepared skin. 
This is when complexions are spoiled for months to come. 


By proper precautions, you can keep your skin in an 
active, healthy condition in which it can withstand results 
from such exposure. 


During bad weather, always rinse in cold water Select 
your soap carefully Woodbury’s Facial Soap resupplies what is 
exhausted by the wind, keeps your skin active and healthy. The 
regular use of Woodbury’s and cold water protects your skin, 
gives it, all during cold weather, the delicate freshness and glow 
of health 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No one hesitates 
at the price after their first cake. ‘The feeling it gives the first time 
you use it, is a promise of what its steady use will do. 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. For 10c samples 
of Woodbury's Facial Soap, Cream and Powder. 
For 50c a copy of the Woodbury’s Book on the care 
of the skin and scalp and samples of the Woodbury 
preparations, The Andrew Jergens Co., Debt. 2, 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


\Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
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United States Tire Company 
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Here, Gentlemen, 
Are the Strongest 
Tires in the World 


UNITED 
STATES 
TIRES 


United States Tires 
have been the predom- 
inant tires, leading all 
others in sales and pop- 
ularity, during the year 
just past. And 1912 
is going to be a still 
greater year. 


It’s not our advertising that has 
established our leadership. It’s 
the tires. It’s the service they 
have given for years and, in still 
greater degree of efficiency, are 
giving today for thousands of mo- 
torists everywhere. It’s the way 
United States Tires stand up un- 
der hard usage, on every kind of 
car and every kind of road. It’s 
the way they run; the way they Zast. 


The Strength of Four in Every One 


The motor car owner cannot 
hope for United States service 
from other tires, for he cannot 
find the strength of United States 
‘Tires in any other tire. Here in 
each of our four famous brands, 
G & J, Hartford, Morgan & 
Wright and United States, we 
have combined the strength of 


all four. In the making of each 
we have brought to bear the skill and 
experience and peculiar points of su- 

. periority which have made famous 
each of the three others. No other 
tire company would even presume to 
claim for its product such elements 
of strength. 

The year 1911 has seen thousands 
of tire-users quit experimenting. 
Thousands have taken advantage of 
what a great army of other tire-users 
had learned before—that it pays — 
literally pays, in dollars and cents— 
to use United States Tires. And this 
year thousands more will quit experi- 
menting for the same reason—be- 
cause it pays. 

Our four great factories, running 
day and night, our three central offices, 
our scores of branches and agencies 
and our thousands of dealers all over 
America give users of United States 
Tires an added service advantage 
which no other tires offer. 


United States Tires are made in four styles 
of tread, including the famous NobbyTread, 
and the price is no higher than asked for 
other kinds obviously manufactured under 
less favorable conditions. 


Broadway at 58th St., New York 
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The Unkindest Cut 


Representative Ollie M. James, of Kentucky, is one 
of the largest members, physically, of Congress. He is 
more than six feet high and weighs almost as much as 
President Taft. His tremendously large head, with 
practically no hair on it, is a famous sight. One of Mr. 
James’ most intimate friends is Representative Thomas 
Heflin, of Alabama, another six-footer of large frame, 
who boasts of one of the heaviest crops of hair of any 
member of Congress. Both are great practical jokers. 
A few days ago Heflin approached James and told him 
that he had just learned that a postoffice in Arkansas 
had been named after the Kentucky congressman. “Is 
that so?” replied James. ‘Well, well! I am certainly 
getting famous. Not long ago a friend of mine named 


a race horse after me, calling it ‘Congressman James’. 
By the way, Heflin, what did they call this town in 
“Bald Knob,” replied Heflin. 


Arkansas?” 


SWAG 
- MII cA Y 


Elderly Gentleman (to rich young loafer)—You 
seem to have little affection for work. 

The Youth—yYou’re mistaken there. If my revered 
father hadn’t worked like a horse, a precious time I’d 
be having now! i 


From an English Weekly 


The night train was approaching Blackheath, outside 
of London, and two Americans, unacquainted with the 
locality, were in doubt as to the station. One peered 
out through the window into the un- 
responsive darkness and sank back 
to his place. The other did precisely 
the same. 

“Is it ‘Blackheath?’ inquired the 


first. 

“The Lord only knows,” replied the 
other, in hopeless fashion. 

small, apologetic, shrinking sort 

of Englishman, sitting next, spoke up. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, softly, 
“for intruding upon your personal 
and private conversation, but as I 
happen to share that knowledge with 
the Almighty, permit me to say that it 
is Blackheath.” 


Double-Barreled Proof 


Talking of men servants, a member 
of the Union League was telling his 
experience. “My man is all right,” he 
said, “but I have a suspicion that he 
likes my brand of cigars and brandy. 
I upbraided him recently for helping 
himself so liberally to my cigars, be- 
cause it looked as if he might be open- 
ing a shop somewhere, or at least sup- 
plying all his friends. 

“You don’t think, sir,’ he pro- 
tested, ‘that I’d do such a thing, sir. I still have four 
boxes left from my last employer’s, and I like them very 
well, sir, and I wouldn’t think of changing, sir.’ ” 


Tramp—The 
world! 


Along Joyous Highway 


The little boy sat by the roadside idly poking the 
warm dust with his bare toes. When the big man came 
along the little boy looked up and said: 

“Mister, is this your park?” 

“What’ll you gimme for it?” quizzed the big man. 

“Fourteen hunnered thousan’ milyun dollars,” replied 
the little boy. 

“All right,” smiled the big man, “just take it right 
along with you.”—Youngstown Telegram. 


Father Stepped Into This 


“I don’t suppose,” remarked Gregg Halloway, grin- 
ning ruefully, “that I'll ever have the nerve to call 
my son down again.” 

“What went wrong?” we asked him. 

“Tt was this way. We were invited out and the kid 
exhibited his worst table manners. I leaned over to 
him and whispered—in a stage whisper—‘You’re a 
little pig!’ 

“The kid just grinned. 

“ ‘Do you hear?’ I hissed. ‘You are a little pig! Do 
you have sense enough to know what a little pig is?’ 

“Yes, papa,’ answered the child, trying to look inno- 


cent. 
“Well, then, what is it?’ : 
“*A pig is a hog’s little boy!’ ”—Cleveland Plain 


Dealer. 
Atmosphere Not Air-Tight 


“Fine climate you have here, so bracing, 
the casual visitor. 

“Yes, pretty good,” allowed the village pessimist, “but 
them confounded automobilists come along and pump 
the air into their pneumatic tires.”—Lippincott’s. 


” 


remarked 


Those who have money 
and can buy boots—fly! 


February, 


Scholarship 


A Scotchman was very prone to exhibit the “‘wonder- 
ful scholarship” of his little boy to visitors. 

“Just listen,’ said he, one day, to a friend, “listen 
tae oor Billy what a wonderful skoller he is.” Then he 
called out, “Billy, whit gender am I1?” 

““Maskeline,” said Billy. 

“Hear that, noo!” said the father. “And Whit gen- 
der is yer mother?” 

“Feminin’,” responded the boy. 

“Hear that, noo!” said the father. “And whit gen- 
tinued he, taking up a Britannia metal teapot, “what 
gender is this teapot, Billy?” 

‘‘Newtor,” cried the lad. 

“Why,” said the father, turning apologetically to his 
friend, “that’s the first time I ever kent oor Billy mak’ 
a mistake, but he’s no’ faur wrang efter a’; he’s only 
said ‘newtor’ for ‘pewtor.’ ” 


How Could He? 


Racehorse Owner (to jockey, who has only managed 
to come in fourth): “You duffer, didn’t I tell you to 
keep about third until the last few hundred yards, and 
then come away and win?” 

Jockey—‘But I couldn’t come away without the 
blooming ’oss, sir, could I?” 


From Legal Friends 


It is said that one of David B. Hill’s first lawsuits 
was a non-jury case in which the opposing counsel was 
one of the best attorneys in New York state. He gave 
a speech which lasted about three hours. It was such 
a speech as might be expected from a young lawyer, 
and it was very trying to the court. After he had fin- 
ished his opponent arose and said: 

“May it please the court, I intend to follow the ex- 
ample of my young friend, and submit the case with- 
out argument.” 

Hill lost the case.—Argonaut. 


Not by Which Road 


“Two men were disputing over their respective 
churches,” says the Slater News in reviving an old 
story which is still good. “One was a Baptist and the 
other a Presbyterian. Finally one of them called a 


neighbor who was passing and asked his opinion as to 


A Worm’s-Eye View 


which was the better church in which 
to be saved. ‘Well, neighbor,’ he said, 
‘son and I have been hauling wheat 
for nearly forty years. There are two 
roads that lead to the mill. One is 
the valley road: and the other leads 
over the hill, and never yet has the 
miller asked me which road I came, 
but he always asks, ‘Is the wheat 
good?’ "—Kansas City Times. 


A Youthful Error 


Aunt Mary—Bobby, how 
like your new little brother? 

Bobby—That thing my brother? 
Oh, Aunt Mary, he must be mistaken! 
—Century Magazine. 


A Christmas Check 


Al Ryan, the hospitable flint worker 
of Lockport, N. Y., and formerly or- 
ganizer of the Socialist local at that 
place, was being congratulated by the 
boys at the glass factory. 

“Yes,” said Al, “my uncle out in 
Tiffin is mighty good to me. The day 
before Christmas he sent me a check 
for $100, just as a Christmas gift.” 

After the usual congratulatory comments had been 
duly made all around, Al added: 

“Yes, he certainly is a fine old fellow. In the post- 
script of his letter containing the check he said: 

“ ‘Dear Al, if you manage to get this check cashed, 
please send me $4. I need a pair of shoes.’ ” 


Past the Preaching Stage 


The American visitor was being shown through the 
historical cathedral of an English village. Every stone 
in the floor was graved with the name of the almost 
forgotten hero or saint whose body rested beneath it.” 
' “Ay, sir,” the verger assured the visitor, “a sight o’ 
folks sleeps atween the walls o’ this old church,’ ” 

“Then why,” asked the Yankee, absently, “don’t you 
people get an up-to-date preacher?” 


All the World’s a Stage 
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“What do you think about this *ere Monna Lisa bein’ 
stolen?” ss 
“Ah! These hactresses be allus gettin’ into trouble. 
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My 


Farewell 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Page 


Car 


Reo the Fifth—the car I now bring out—is regarded by me as 
pretty close to finality. Embodied here are the final results of my 


25 years of experience. 
better will ever be built. 


So [ve called it My Farewell Car. 


My 24th Model 


This is the twenty-fourth model 
which I have created in the past 25 
years. 

They have run from one to six 
cylinders—from 6 to 60 horsepower. 

From the primitive cars of the 
early days to the most luxurious 
modern machines, 

I have run the whole gamut of 
automobile experience. I have 
learned the right and the wrong 
from tens of thousands of users. 

In this Farewell Car, I adopt the 
size which has come to be standard 
—the 30 to 35 horsepower, four- 
cylinder car. 


Where It Excels 


The chiefest point where this car 
excels is in excess of care and cau- 
tion. 

The best I have learned in 25 
years is the folly of taking chances. 

In every steel part the alloy that 
I use is the best that has been dis- 
covered. And all my steel is ana- 
lyzed to know that it meets my for- 
mula, 


I test my gears with a crushing 


machine—not a hammer. I know 


R. M. Owen & Co., Agents for 


30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Wheels— 
34 Inches 
Demountable 
Rims 
Speed— 
45 Miles per 
Hour 


Made with 2, 
4 and 5 Pas- 
senger Bodies 


Top and windshield not included in price. ) 
gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $25.00 extra. 


to exactness what each gear will 
stand. 


I put the magneto to a radical 
test. The carburetor is doubly 
heated, for low-grade gasoline. 


I use nickel steel axles with Tim- 
ken roller bearings. 

So in every part. The best that 
any man knows for every part h's 
been adopted here. The margin cf 
safety is always extreme. 

I regard it impossible, at any 
price, to build a car any better. 


Center Control, 
Finish, etc. 


Reo the Fifth has a center, cane- 
handle control. It is our invention, 
our exclusive feature. 


Gear shifting is done by a very 
slight motion, in one of four direc- 
tions. 


There are no levers, either side or 
center.. Both of the brakes operate 
by foot pedals. So the driver climbs 
out on either side as easily as you 
climb from the tonneau. 


The body finish consists of 17 
coats. The upholstering is deep, 
and of hair-filled genuine leather. 
The lamps are enameled, as per the 
latest vogue. Even the engine is 
nickel trimmed. 


General Sales 


I have learned by experience that 
people like stunning appearance. 

The wheel base is long—the ton- 
neau is roomy—the wheels are large 
—the car is over-tired. Every part 
of the car—of the chassis and the 
body—is better than you will think 
necessary. No price could buy any- 
thing better. 


Price, $1,055 


This car — my finest creation — 
has been priced for the present at 
$1,055. 


This final and radical paring of 
cost is considered by most men as 
my greatest achievement. 


It has required years of prepara- 
tion. It has compelled the inven- 
tion of much automatic machinery. 
Tt necessitates making every part 
in our factory, so no profits go to 
parts makers. 


It requires enormous production, 
small overhead expense, small sell- 
ing expense, small profit. It means 
a standardized car for years to 
come, with no changes in tools and 


. machinery. 


In addition to that, by making 
only one chassis we are cutting off 
nearly $200 per car. 


Reo Motor Car Co., 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario 


Sz = aj 


Center 
Control a 


"One Front Door Open to Show | 
Center Control 


I do not believe that a car materially 
In any event, this car marks my limit. 


Thus. Reo the Fifth gives far 
more for the money than any other 
car in existence. It gives twice as 
much as some. 

But this price is not fixed. We 
shall keep it this low just as long 
as we can. If materials advance 
even slightly the price must also ad- 
vance. No price can be fixed for 
six months ahead without leaving 
big margin, and we haven’t done 
that. The cost has been pared to 
the limit. 


Catalog Ready 

Our new catalog shows the vari- 
ous styles of body. It tells all the 
materials, gives all specifications. 
With these facts before you, you 
can easily compare any other car 
with this Reo the Fifth. 

If you want a new car you should 
do that. Judge the facts for your- 
self. Don’t pay more than our price 
for less value. After 25 years spent 
in this business, here is the best car 
I can build. And the price is $1,055. 
Don’t you think you should know 
that car? 

Write now for this catalog. When 
we send it we will tell you zbere to 
see the car. Address— 


Lansing, Mich. 


Reo the Fifth 
$1,055 


— _ — _ — — o 


We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip-cover, windshield, 
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readers of UNcLE RemMus’s HOME MAGAZINE 
all over the country have been writing to us 
to learn something about its author, Julian 
Carroll. We Lave succeeded in interviewing Mr. Car- 
roll concerning his life history, and herewith give the 
result of our work. At the same time we beg to an- 
nounce that in our next number—March—we shall 
begin the publication of Mr. Carroll’s latest and best 
effort, “The Great Walton Mystery.” 

This story is as full of intense human interest as a 
mock-orange tree is of thorns. It is a genuine thrill- 
er; just the sort of story you’ve been lying awake 
nights wishing you could find and read. You'll get 
interested after glancing at the very first paragraph, 
and then you'll become so absorbed you wont be satis- 
fied until you’ve read every word and learned how 
the mystery was solved. 

Incidentally, it might be remarked that Artist 
Brinkerhoff has been commissioned to illustrate the 
story, and the pictures for the first instalment 
(which are already at hand) are a real artistic treat. 

But let’s not forget about Mr. Carroll. Here is 


‘what that gentleman has to say regarding himself 


and his work: 

“I was born in 1874., For this I claim no credit, 
neither do I acknowledge any blame. As a child, 1 
showed no unusual precocity beyond having measles 
and whooping cough at the same time. Proving a 
nuisance around the house, I was sent to school 
rather early. Here I displayed remarkable original- 
ity in the matter of spelling, and before I had reached 
the age of fourteen I held the championship for spell- 
ing a word in more different ways without hitting the 
right one than any boy in school. I also evinced con- 
siderable imagination in inventing excuses for tardi- 
ness and unlearned lessons. My school experiences 
were rather more varied than instructive, and each 
change of school teachers was accompanied by a sigh 
of relief from the one I was leaving. Finally, I en- 


NEW SOUTH AND OLD FINANCE : 


the notes on to the reserve association; for there is 
always a chance with the reserve association; it 
must discount all the notes which come within the fair 
provisions of the law, and as cheaply for the First 
National of Finn’s Corners, Ga., as for the biggest 
bank in New York. The small banker knows that, 
and knows every day just what that rate is—also, so 
does every farmer and business man in the country; 
some bankers object to this, but not the big, fair, 
broad-minded ones. 

Can you make a run on the bank up there in that 
little place? Not very well; for the banker has the 
loaning strength of the banks of the United States 
behind him. When his short rotes run out, he calls 
on the association of local banks. “I waut 2 guar- 
antee on my four-months’ notes, so I can discount 
them,” he says. The local association has had its 
examiner at the Finn’s Corners bank recently; they 
know they are taking no chance. So they guarantee 
the notes; still the people keep drawing money. He 
calls the local association together again. “I want 
my banh’s own notes, secured by its long-time collat- 
eral, endorsed by the association,” he says. Now, this 
endorsing is a mere matter of business; the associa- 
tion charges him for it, of course; that is one reason 
they have kept an examiner—to know the endorsing 
is safe; and so they may endorse for him to the 
amount of his capital. 


F, in 1907, the banks of the South could have ob- 
tained one-tenth that help, on the average, there 
would have been no money panic in the South A 
ready market for good notes is the safest protection 
against a general tightness of money in all the banks 
of the community ; any one can see that if the banks 
can get money any day on the very assets in which 
they deal, it will rarely ever be necessary for them to 
go far in the matter. Besides, it will furnish a safe- 
guard against a needless run on any single good bank, 
But will not the association of all the banks ex- 
haust its supply of money after a time of panic? Not 
in the least; it may issue notes tc pass as money up 
to one-third of the actual cash on hand, including one- 
half its government bonds as cash. If its cash runs 
low, there is always the foreign narket. It is to have 
power to re-sell its notes with the great foreign 
banks; and, supported by all the banks in the United 
States, its credit ought to be good! Wherever money 
might hide in the world, the association would have 
the power to chase it out of its hiding. 

And why do I think the South is most strongly held 
back by limitations of an inadequate financial sys- 
tem—most to profit by the Currency Commission’s 
proposals? Because the new system will open a 
source of money supply not now available—and the 
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tered the Porter Military Academy, in Charleston, 
which institution I left at the end of my second class 
year to try a competitive examination for Annapolis; 
however, my ideas of spelling, geographical positions, 
historical events, mathematical equations, and gram- 


JULIAN CARROLL 


Author of “The Blood Test” and “The Great Walton Mystery”, 
Which Begins in Our March Number 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


South needs nothing but additional investment to in- 
crease its already wonderful productivity. Because 
it will make cheaper money for borrowers, and at the 
same time greater profits for the banks. Impossible, 
you say? Not in the least; merely the old question 
of volume of business, so far as the banker is con- 
cerned; as to the rate, it will be influenced by the 
diversion of large sums of money back into the proper 
channels from which it has been wrongfully diverted, 


ODAY there are many, many millions of dollars 

invested on New York Stock Exchange loans, 
simply because bankers must keep some funds which 
they can get quickly. They dare not buy commercial 
paper, since there is no market for commercial paper 
which may be depended on with absolute certainty. 
Let the banks once know that they may quickly turn 
their commercial paper into money on a day’s notice, 
and the speculators will get a chance to pay the cur- 
rent rate of interest—now they get money often at 
two per cent! Who ever heard of a merchant bor- 
rowing money at that? Why, some banks pay that 
much on daily balance! They could not lend for that, 
yet the banks in the fully developed, creditor com- 
munities would be glad to buy notes for a little more 
than their call loans now net them, if they only 
dared! 

After all, there is nothing more important in an 
advancing community than the rate of interest. 
Take the ten per cent discount so frequently paid by 
men in business far from financial centers and ade- 
quate money supplies—I wonder if there are really 
people living in the remoter points of the Southwest 
who cannot see that four or five per cent of the value 
of their investment constitutes a differential tariff 
against their enterprises, in favor of those more 
fully developed communities. where the interest 
rate—the value of money—is but five or six per cent 
to the ordinary small borrower? The equalizing of 
money supplies, the opening up of new avenues of 
safety in a time of emergency to the banks of these 
remote regions is one of the things which any cur- 
rency reform must provide. There are those in New 
York who do not see the justice in the Currency 
Corimission’s recommendation that the national re- 
serve association shall always diseccunt to all parts 
of the country at the same rate. They say it is a dis- 
tinct injustice to the older regions, with their ade- 
quate loaning supply, an unfair concession to the 
new and undeveloped regions. I wish to raise no sec- 
tional cry, for increased prosperity of the South and 
Pacific West will have its reflex on the East and 
North; but if there is any unfairness as between the 
old and the new, it exists now, under the old and out- 
grown system of finance which remains to us as a re- 
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matical constructions failing to coincide with those 
of the examining board, the cadetship was awarded 
elsewhere, and the country lost thereby the services 


of a most enthusiastic would-be Admiral. Later, I 


y 


entered the Medical College of South Carolina, grad- = 


uating in the class of ’96. For a year I served as 


P 


house physician in a Charleston hospital, and at the — 


expiration of that time entered the general practice 


of medicine in Summerville, S. C. 

“Developing a depraved leaning towards politics, I 
was elected Mayor of this town a few years later, 
and, while Mayor, I ran for the State Senate on a 
platform whose leading plank was ‘Honesty in Poli- 
tics’. Apparently, the people didn’t want ‘honesty in 


a 


ui 


politics’, or I was not considered a suitable exponent — 


thereo., for my defeat was decisive. 


County Chairman and a delegate to the national 
Democratic convention in Denver—the same assem- 


Afterwards, as 
a sort of salve for my political wounds, I was elected ` 


blaze which nominated Bryan and established a 


world’s record for long-distance cheering. Here I dis- 
tinguished myself by being one of the few delegates 
present who did not make a speech seconding Lryan’s 


nomination—the Georgia delegation was also rather 


silent along this line. 

“In a literary way, my first offense was a series of 
articles which I wrote for the Charleston News and 
Courier from Central America during the yellow 
fever outbreak of ’97. Following this, I contributed 
rather extensively to medical journals, and, spasmod- 
ically, to newspapers ; but it has been only within the - 
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last two or three years that I began my collection of 


‘return slips’. Once started on this downward path, 
however, I pursued my vocation with the avidity of a 
numismatician ; and today I have a collection which, 
though it contains many duplicates, is as varied and 


extensive as any in the country. That I havea wife ` 


and five children, besides being interesting from a 
Rooseveltian point of view, furnishes my excuse for 
wanting such prompt payments.” 


Bhs 


construction heritage. It is by no means to be found E 


in the ultimate fairness of the proposition that all 
banks may discount with their own union, the na- 


tional reserve association, on exactly the same terms 4 


and at exactly the same rate. 

The sources of all wealth are in the soil and be- 
neath it. In the bottom lands of the Mississippi, in 
the cotton country of the eastern South, in the rice 
country of the coast, in mine and forest and garden 
and plantation throughout the whole of Dixieland 
these sources are clamoring for recognition. Give the 
South that. financial readjustment which the whole 
country needs to put it beyond the pressure of the 
predatory rich, and Southern manufacture will ex- 
pand as never before. The South can live in spite of 
the present financial limitations by reason of its 
splendid resources. Give it a chance at the money of 
the discount markets of the world, and a new era 


a 


' 
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will have opened. “a 


Nor should it be forgotten that it is the struggler 
for better things whom a panic hits hardest. 
ers dread a panic for the worry it entails, but their 
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losses from that cause are usually small; their in- 
vestments are in assets which do not shrink with a ` 


general shrinkage of values. 


It is quite different — 
with the farmer or merchant, whose property may in i 


if 


p. 


a few months be largely reduced in value as a normal _ 


result of financial disturbance, 
cover from the blows of every panic just as it has far 
more than recovered from the shocks of war—but 
how long it all takes! Why shall we longer tolerate 


The South will re — 


j 
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the years of backset from an antiquated financial pol- 


icy, even if there are such supplies of natural wealth 
as in the end to overcome it all? 


HE plan of the National Currency Commission 
may not be the last word, but, so far, it seems to 


be the best word for every class save those who desire | 
to see frequent violent stock fluctuations, and for — 


those who wish to divert to the stock market the 
loanable funds which rightly ought to be employed 
in general business. It has been carefully consid- 
ered by those whose interest lies with the prosperity 
of all the people, the non-speculative bankers; and 
some of the most valuable changes were agreed on at 
a meeting held in a Southern state, in the home city 
of a president of the national association of the bank- 
ers—himself an eminent Southerner. If there is 
something better, let it be proposed forthwith; but 
let there be no unreasonable delay, For the sake of 


the prosperity of the country we love, let us bar the — 


door against any further panic caused by reason of — 


inability to loan money on real security, and the im- . 
possibility of turning the best commercial credits — 
into money. . -A 
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On 
This 45 Horse Power 


maem 
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Touring Car—$1500 


AOSE es shone acs nh a ANNA nome 


| Equipped with Self-Starter, Only $20 Extra 
iii N a HERE are more Overlands being bought to-day 
ii AE than any other similar car in the world. This 
i great success must be due to the fact that we 
Ii are giving more car for less money than any 
iif other maker in the business. Our factory is 
iW the largest and most complete in the industry. 
I WA Our enormous facilities make possible a 
Hh method of economical production which the 
Al smaller plants cannot touch. 


This car is our Model 61. It is a 45 horsepower, five-pas- 
senger touring car—priced at $1500. A survey of the speci- 
fications will actually show you the average $2000 value. 
The wheel base is 115 inches. The selective transmission 
is fitted with F & S bearings which are used on the most ex- 
pensive cars made. The axles are fitted with the finest 
Timkin bearings. The frame is of pressed steel with a double 
drop. The magneto is a Bosch. The body is finished in rich 
Brewster green, ivory striped. All the bright parts are 
nickel-plated. The lamps are dead black trimmed with 
heavy nickel. The tires are big. The upholstery is of the 
finest leather hand stuffed with real hair. 

If you wish, we will equip this car with a Self-Starting 
System for only $20 additional. Our system, we believe, to 
be the simplest, safest and most economical starter made. 
Always works and a child can work it. 

An investigation will prove that this car for $1500 is, at least, the equal, 
speaking very conservatively, of most of the $2000 cars now on the 
market. Write for one of our big 1912 books, which gives you its de- 
tailed value. Please ask for book S12. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


The Seeds for the South 


Over 100,000 planters in the Gulf States 
and Texas pronounce them the best ever 


My New Seed Book for 1912 is a wonder; con- 
tains everything in seeds, bulbs, small fruits 
and plants worth growing. 600 illustrations; 176 
pages. Any gardener sending his name on a 
postal card can have it for the asking. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 cents (stamps) mention this paper 
andI will enclose in the catalogue a 
packet of the above GIANT pansy. 


FERRY S/| 


Plant breeding and selecting 
has been our business for years. 
We market the results in the 
shape of thoroughbred vegetable 
and flower seeds. They grow 
good crops. 

1912 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST 


D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Each the same SIA 
number of days MY Ag 

fromseed, but started 
at different intervals 


of the MOON’S INFLUENCE. 


Myfreebook SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 
tells of MOON’S INFLUENCE over plant growth. 
Planters of truck for market sale, or those with 
home gardens should not miss this instructive 

book. 15,000 copies already mailed—let 

$1000% me send you one. Alivingfrom city gar- 

PERACRE® den growing tomatoes early, Write today 

ery FRANK H. GREGORY, Gregory Farm 
ATO 17 Fairacres, Bay City, fA h. 


$120 YS SEEDS 


* 

Frat 10s 

For Only = 
1 Pkt. Asters, Floral Park Mixture 
1 Pkt. Pansies, Extra Giant Mixed 
1 Pkt. Carnations, Finest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Star Flower, a Novelty 
1 Pkt. Mignonette, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt. Alyssum, Carpet of Snow 
1 Pkt. Poppy, DoubleCarnation Fld, 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Finest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Portulacea, Choicest Mixed 
P 1 Pkt. Summer Cypress (Burn’g Bush) 
1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, Largo Fld. Mixed 
We will send the above 12 packets of 
First Class flower seeds, our new illustrated 
Garden Annual, and a due bill giving you 
aT your money back, all for 100 postpaid. 


LOPEN 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 428 FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 


' STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

889 Any quantity ; 120 acres, 103 vari- 
ae eties. Also full line other small fruit 
plants and shrubbery. Lowest 
prices for quality stock, true to 
name. Write today for FREE cata- 
log. W. F. LEN 

81 Market Street, Salisbury, Md. 


oe * seme 
Man Low 
Styles LAWN AND FARM FENCE Prices 
Cheaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. 
We sell direct to users at manufacturers’ prices. Write 
today for catalog. The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. D, Cleveland, Ohio 
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LOW PRICES inion PENCE 


100 other stvles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer, 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 893 DECATUR, IND. 


TYPEWRITERS waxes 


Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 

J Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 
> $15 up. First class Machines /resh /rom 
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Mfrs. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your oppor. 


tunity. Typewriter Bmpo a, (Est. 1592) 92-94 Lake St, Chicagu 
4 Soe, = o> * Tweet 
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In Purpose and Attainment Indicating Greater Independence and Wealth 
for the Section as the Lesson of Diversity is Accepted 


Picture at Top Shows the 
Boy Members of the Corn 
Clubs Who Had Entries in 
the Show Held in Atlanta 


, 


HE Atlanta Corn 

Show, held in De- 

cember, will be 

worth $2,000,000. to 

Georgia on its next corn crop 

alone, and fully $20,000,000 to the entire South, according 

to Dr. H. E. Stockbridge, the father of the movement, and 

one of the greatest agricultural experts in the world. He 
says: 

“The aim of.the corn show, patly. put, is : independence of 
the one-crop idea and its attendant evils; not necessarily to 
drop cotton, but-to make that staple merely a surplus crop. 
Probably not 10 per cent of the farmers are now indepen- 
dent of cotton...Where the farmer is a credit operator, or 
can only get credit for the necessities of life by guarantee- 
ing his creditors in cotton, he is under the necessity of 
planting cotton, and-is'at the-mercy of the cotton market, 
which is manipulated up or down by speculators, who are 
nearly always non-producers. -The farmer is thus a double 
slave, to the credit man and the broker. However, if the 
farmer could raise his own necessities of life, cotton would 
then be a surplus crop pure and simple, which he could sell 
or hold, as market conditions warranted. 

“The corn show idea has diversity as its ultimate. The 
start is made with the boy as the basis, and their achieve- 
ments are notable. More corn in the South means more 
independence, It 
means more grain, 
more forage, more 
stock and more meat. 
It means a living at 
home, made right on 
the farm. In the end, 
it means relieving the 
farmer of importing 
his breadstuffs and 
meats from other sec- 
tions at their own 
prices, while he is com- 

pelled at the same 
time to accept the out- 
sider’s price put on his 
own product, cotton. 

“Tf it were possible 
to induce all the 
Southern farmers to 
raise cheaply the ne- 
cessities of life which 
they now buy, instead 
of raising cotton for 
an uncertain market, 
and buying dearly 


y G. P. 


Photos by 


TRACY MATHEW © Ow 


The Center Picture is of a 
Scene in the Corn Show. 
Some of the Winning Ene 
tries Are Shown in This 
Photograph. 


their necessities; if it were 
possible to make this move- 
ment universal, in five years’ 
time the whole South would 
be a land of absolutely inde- 
pendent farmers. They could raise cotton as a surplus 
crop, to sell or not to sell, as they choose.” 


ES 


Interest in Corn is Growing 


T is a fact that a great many farmers are arriving at 
this opinion. At the corn show there were some fine ex- 
hibits of cotton, but they received scant attention. The 
farmers were interested in the corn, and so expressed 
themselves. 

This attitude is well exemplified by the case of Mr. ©. H. 
Summerour, of Marietta, Ga., an ex-Confederate soldier, 
who won the first prize for the best single ear and for the 
best ten ears, and the sweepstakes prize for same. Thirty- 
one years ago he began selecting, breeding and working for 
the best scientific results on the Hembry variety, and this 
year he produced one ear of corn which won $105 in prizes 
at the Atlanta show alone. 

It is the belief of all who are in touch with this move- 
ment that when the present generation composing the Boys’ 
Corn Clubs will have attained their majority, they will 
develop for the South a race of farmers unsurpassed in the 
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Mr. E. Gentry, Chief Agent of the United States Farm Demonstration Work in Georgia, Who Was 
General Superintendent of the Corn Show Held in Atlanta. 


world for scientific agriculture. Already, in many instances, they are far 
outstripping their fathers who still cling to old time methods and farming 
traditions. 

Boys’ Corn Clubs have been organized in one hundred counties of Georgia 
alone, with a total membership of more than seven thousand, 

Certificates of honor, signed. by the Governor, were given boys growing 
more than 100 bushels of corn to their allotted acre. Forty-five boys earned 
this honor. Hugh Knight, of Gordon county, Georgia, showed lowest cost 
per acre of $17.40; Mance Allison, of Walker county, Georgia, showed lowest 
cost-per bushel of 1014 cents, while Ben Leath showed greatest profit per 
acre with $182.00. 

The average yield was 123.09 bushels the acre, at an average cost of 34 
cents per bushel, and the net profit, charged against expenses of production, 
was $90.64 per acre. Some of the most remarkable yields, made mostly with 
Hastings’ “Prolific” seed, by members of the Boys’ Corn Clubs, are as follows: 

Joe Stone, eleven years of age, of Center, Ga., 1910, first prize, 102 bushels 
per acre, at a cost of 29 cents per bushel; Jerry Moore, of South Carolina, 
228 bushels the acre, at a cost of 43 cents per bushel; Barney Thomas, of De- 
Sota county, Miss., 225 bushels the acre; Ben Leath, of Walker county, Ga., 
214 bushels the acre, at a cost of 15 cents a bushel; Walter Hale, of Brad- 
ford county, Ark., 141 bushels the acre; Miss Clara Haynie, of Coweta 
county, Ga., 133 bushels the acre, at a cost of 1614 cents per bushel; Henry 
Urquart, of Santa Rosa county, Fla., 105 bushels per acre. 


Work of the Girls’ Canning Clubs 


NOTHER feature of almost equal economic importance with the Boys’ 

Corn Club work is the Girls’ Canning Club. The success of this move- 
ment is largely due to the splendid work of Miss Mary E. Creswell, who was 
formerly connected with the State Normal School at Athens, but who now 
devotes her entire time to the Canning Club work. 

In the South millions are wasted every year in fruits and vegetables, 
which can be preserved and utilized by canning. This is a work of incal- 
culable value in making each farm produce its year-round necessities, and 
relieves the farm income from much expenditure for the necessities as well 
as luxuries. It also serves the purpose of giving girls an active interest in 
country life. The number of inexpensive canning outfits on the market now 
makes it possible for nearly every one with fruit trees, berries and vegetables 
to lay by their winter supply of these articles at very little cost compared to 
buying the same goods already put up. 


The “King Corn” Float, Constructed by Students of the Georgia School of Technology, Which 
Occupied a Conspicuous Place in the Corn Show Parade. 
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{LOOK FOR . 
{THE AUTOMATIC 


| SAFETY IN THE GRIP 
{It makes the COLT take care of itself in 
| preventing accidental discharge. No 
| thought or attention required by the 
7 shooter. SAVES WORRY! 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 
A COLT .25, .32 OR .380 
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| FORGET | 
D TO MAKE IT 


SAFE” 


This.allows you to puta COLT in your pocket, hand-bag or other cone 
venient place LOADED AND COCKED— READY FOR IN- 
STANT USE without risk of accidental discharge. The 
SLIDE LOCK SAFETY can be thrown on if desired making the 
COLT DOUBLY SAFE. This is an additional rather than an 
essential protective device. The COLT is always safe—it takes, 
care of itself — and you. 
Jw The COLT HAMMERLESS AUTOMATIC PISTOL has no 
2+. e working parts exposed —no hammer to catch in the pocket. The 
COLT SAFETIES indicate whether or not the pistol is cocked. 


Remember COLTS have proved their superiority over all others. 
Catalogue No. .32 mailed free. It’s full of interest. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 
The Automatic Grip Safety positively locks the 
action against firing until automatically com- 
pressed by the shooter when he intends to pull 
the trigger. 
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7AUTOLOADING SHO 
“It Loads 


Five Shots—Three 


You don’t need an extra gun for cripplesin your tie 
blind or duck boat if you have a Remington-UMC | v) 
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Autoloading Shotgun. 


It allows five shots—all under W olute control, for Ths 1i } 
rapid or deliberate fire. Three to get the cripples, | 
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The action is simple, powerful and sure. 
trigger pull is smooth and easy. The hammer is 
light and quick. Part of the recoil 
absorbed by the shooter’s shoulder, ig 
operate the mechanism. Not one sin 
muzzle energy is lost. 


Solid Breech Hammerless 


Remington; UMC —the perfect shooting combination. 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299 Broadway New York Tew 
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Justa Minute, Please 


This Zittle ad tells you how to 
get the 67g incubator bargain. 


Write me a postal for *‘Hatchi: e 
proof of superiority of my famous © Sier mod ampie 


World’s Champion 
‘cry 140-Ege Incubator 


Has double walls and door $ 5 5 
nS 


and dead air space all over, 
copper tank, hot water heat, 
self-regulator,.*‘Tycos” ther- 
mometer, egg tester, safety 1, 2, 
jamp, nursery, high legs. ors 
I am going to sell all my months’ 


machines out on 4, 2, or 3 Home FREIGHT 
onths’ Home Test tlis year. 
Don’t ou want to be dlm of e Ew 


the lucky testers? If so, write 
today. I will surprise you with 
the proofs of the wonderful 
hatches of this machine. Why 
pay more fora machine that 
can’t compete with mine in the 
championship class? My ma- 
Chine makes you money from 
the start at small outlay. 
When shipped together, I sell 
my Incubator (price $7.55) and 
hick double-walled hot 
water top heated Brooder 
(price $4.85) for $11.50 and 
PY, freight. Send for “Hatching Facts” today, or 
£ hurry you may send price direct from this ad— 
“ same home test—same guaran- 
tee. Money backif not satisfac. 
tory. Thousands buy this way. 
Address, JIM ROHAN, Pres, 


aa Bde Che balaa boaa 
e. Da Bacon Wie 


Uses Only 1 Gal. Oil to a Hatch! 
Lamp is filled only once during entire hatch. Oil tank 


underneath—not on side. Perfect hatching heat is 
always kept. Automatic trip in 


X-RA 


INCUBATOR 


—cuts Gown flame at burner—there’s no 
waste, no excess heat. So only one 
gallon of oil is required. Old Style 
machines burn 3 to 5 gallons. Glass 
doors on top—thermometer always in 
sight. Many other patented features, 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 
No. 82— pan learn all ieh this 
money-saving, money-makin 
Ray eieaa There are X-Ray 
Brooders, too! 

X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. 
Wayne, G Nebraska 


AAE EGG INCUBATOR 
4 Ses CHICK BROODER 


The incubator is 

California Red- mag | 

wood, covered or 

+ with asbestos and galvanized 

iron; has triple walls, copper tank; 
meters egg tester, thermometer, ready 
Days’ Trial — money back 

if not 0. K. Write for Free Catalog today. 


ironclad Incubator Co., Dept. 108 Racine, Wis, 


WOMEN MAKE MONEY 


raising chickens with Sure Hatch <ms 
Incubators. About three fourths 


of the SURE HATCHES are run 
by women. They find it congenial 
andvery profitable. Only machine 
built on U.S. Government plan. 
All aboutit in our FREE Book, 
Write us today. @ 
SURE HATCH Incubator Co., 
Dept. 96, FREMONT, NEB. 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


AND and Water Fowls. Farm-raised 
stock, with eggs in season. Send 2c 
for my valuable illustrated descriptive 


PFILE, Box 710, Freeport, Ill. 


YOU 


Can find out anything 


that concerns agents and salesmen from the 
Agents Magazine how to handle your propo- 
sition, how to develop your sellingefficiency, 
increase your income, become aresult-get- 
ter,—these are some of the things discussed 
in the Agents Magazine by men who know— 
men who have themselves won out. 


The Agents Magazine 


contains each month up-to-date plans and 
suggestions and discusses problems that 
confront every agent and salesman. A Serv- 
ice Bureau is maintained for subscribers 
which is a clearing-house for “trade” in- 
formation. The Agents Magazine is the one 
independent journal that is representative 
of the whole profession and dedicated to the 
cause of improving conditions throughout 
the field everywhere. 

Readers of Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
may secure a6 months trial subscription to 
The Agents Magazine for only 25 cents, The 
price per single copy is 10 cents. 


AGENTS MAGAZINE 


1133 B. Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 


Poultry Book for 1912. Write HENRY 


Southern International Poultry Exhibit Attracts Great Attention Among 
Fanciers Both North and South 


By GROVER 


OU couldn’t blame the 
roosters for crowing, the 
hens for cackling, the 
ducks for quacking, and 

the incubators for incubating— 
It was “chicken, chicken every- 
where, and not a-one to eat” all 
during the latter part of Decem- 
ber in Atlanta, where the South- 
ern International Poultry Show 
was held. As an earnest of the real interest shown in this 
unparalleled exhibition of fully 4,500 fowls — valued at 
about $150,000 — it is only necessary to state that out of 
fifty pens of chickens sold, the average 
price was more than $200 per pen. 

Mr. Asa G. Candler, Jr., proprietor of 
the famous Briar Ciiff farm, at Druid 
Hills, where he has a splendid modern 
poultry farm of about 17,000 fowls, paid 
$2,000 for one Black Orpington cockerel, 
purchasing it from a New Jersey firm of 
poultry raisers. 

In other words, if the trade had been 
a commodity barter, Mr. Candler would 
have exchanged eight splendid mules for 
one chicken, or he would have given (at 
the present price of the staple) forty- 
five bales of cotton for the lone cockerel. 

In addition, Mr. Candler purchased 
one pen of White Orpingtons and one 
pen of Black Orpingtons for $750 
each, or a total of $3,500 for eleven 
chickens—an average per bird of 
nearly $320. 


Perfect head of a mottled 
Ancona cock, which headed 
first prize pen at the Atlanta 
show. Owned by Rhodesville 
Poultry Yards, Athens, Ga, 


White Indian Runner duck which won first prize 
at Madison Square Garden show. Owned by Ren- 
dotte Poultry Farm, Atlanta, Ga. 


Visitors From All Over the South 


ROM all over the South visitors 

attended the great show. It is 
estimated that in six days nearly 50,000 persons viewed the 
imposing array of fowls, and there were on parade not only 
chickens, but ducks, geese, guineas, pigeons, turkeys and 
incubators. The last 
named were an interest- 
ing center of attention, for 
two of them were busily 
hatching chickens during 
the show. 

The exhibition brought 
birds from New York 
state, New Jersey, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Ohio, but it is interesting 
to note that the majority 
of fowls were from South- 
ern states, notably Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi, and the judges 
found that the Southern 
fowls were right up to the 
requirements, for, of the 
many blue ribbons award- 
ed, the majority will re- 
main South to float in the 
magnolia-scented breezes of Dixie. Mr. J. H. Reynolds, 
proprietor of the Rendotte Poultry Farm, of Atlanta, on 
two entries of young White Indian Runners, won first 
prize for duck and 
second prize for 
drake at the big 
Madison Square 
Garden Poultry 
Show in December. 

For all practical 
purposes, the 
awards mean that 
the Rendotte Farm 
has the best White 
Runner duck in the 


Big White Brahma, owned by the 
Crestland Poultry Yards, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ten months old; won ten blue rib- 
bons, also the sweepstakes for cocker- 
els in the Kentucky State Fair, with 
44 in that class, 


Photos by TRACY MATHEWSON 
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GROSVENOR 


premium there is the highest hon- 
or of poultrydom. Mr. Reynolds 
had a number of entries in the 
Atlanta show and won many of 
the chief prizes. 


White Leghorn cock owned 
by B. F. Hart, College Park, 
R. T. M. Poole, Secretary of Ja. One of the prize winners 


The South Has the Advantage 
the Southern International at the Atlanta show. 
Poultry Show, says: “It is author- 
itatively estimated that between $60,000 and $70,000 i 
changed hands at the big show, which indicates with what 
enthusiasm Southerners are entering into the improvement 
of their poultry stock, This is because poultry products 
have become such an item in Southern economics. The 
South is the logical section for the best development of 
show fowls. In the North, owing to the cold winters, 
most of them have to be raised largely indoors. As a 
consequence, they do not develop a maturity at a given 
age, which is true of Southern fowls of the same age, 
which are raised, mostly, out of doors. This point was 
largely commented on by the visiting judges, who made 
the comparisons pointedly. This indi- 
eates that the Southern breeders would 
have a fine market in the East and North 
selling fine fowls to fanciers in those dis- 
tricts. And instead of buying millions of 
dollars’ worth of poultry products yearly, 
the South will be supplying its own needs 
and shipping heavily to other parts of the 
country. In this connection, the practical i 
side of poultry raising received incalcula- 
ble benefit from the nightly lectures de- —- — 
livered by Mr. H. C. Pierce, the govern- 
ment expert, i 
“The Atlanta show will doubtless result 
in many breeders of the North and mid- | 
dle West establishing branches in the 
South to meet the growing demand here for fine fowls. 
The tremendous success of this show determined the 
officials upon making it a permanency, and the commercial ; 
advancement from such l 
an affair yearly will be t 
of inestimable value to i 
this section. j 
“Next year’s show,” 
declared Mr. Poole, 
“will be the largest and 
best ever held in the 


South and equal to any 
held in America. The 
best and biggest breed- 


PIANO LESSONS 


ByMail, A simple, practical and entertaining course for home 
study. No previous knowledge of music necessary, anybody 
can learn. Lessons sent weekly. Booklet free. Dept. 70, 
Inter-State School of Music, Box 2015, Boston, Mass. 


“THERE’S NOTHING WRONG WITH DIXIE.” 


Send 10c and names of two musical friends for this beauti- 
ful Southern song. EDWARD H. KORF, 251 South Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


world, and the sec- 
ond best drake. The 
Madison Square 
Garden Show is gen- 
erally regarded as 
the greatest poultry - 
exhibition in the 


world, and a first prize at same show. 


White Indian Runner ducks, owned by Rendotte Poultry Farm, Atlanta, Ga. Cross indicates drake 
‘which won second prize at Madison Square Garden show, and arrow points to duck which won first 


ers in America are be- 
hind the Southern In- 
ternational Show, and 
are working for it al- 
ready. All of this year’s 
judges have volun- 
teered their co-opera- 
tion for next year, è 
when it is believed the sn daan aama Fae “Owned by W 
services of fifty instead Fincher, Buchanan, Ga. p . 
of twenty - five judges 
will be required to handle the still greater exhibits ex- 
pected.” 
The following is the personnel of the Southern Interna- 
tional Poultry Association: Jehu Postell, president; Jo- 
5 seph H. Wardin, 
vice-president; Lor- 
ing Brown, chair- 
man of the Execu- 
tive Committee; T. 
M. Poole, secretary ; 
S E. Simmons, ~ 
treasurer. 
Executive Com- i 
mittee: Loring 
Brown, T. M. Poole, 
T. P. Hunnicutt, $. 
E. Simmons, and J. | 
K. Murphy. | 
Upon the shoul- 
oo ders of these men 
= ie see a fell the greater part 
of the detailed work 
of the show, and all 
worked untiringly. 
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night and day for the success of the a — 

show. And it was a success. 
w w OM 

A Good Combination 


PEAKING of fruit and poultry, 
Mr. F. J. Marshall, poultry edi- 
tor of the Southern Ruralist, and 
one of the most prominent poultry 
judges in this country, declares that 
the combination is one of the best 
the farmer or fruit grower can use. 
“Poultry thrives,” says Mr. Mar- 
shall, “much better when allowed 
the run of a good orchard of plums, 
pears or apples than they do other- 
wise, or in barren yards. They get 
quantities of worms and insects of 
various kinds which infest the soil 
and roots of the trees. They be- 
come more active in their efforts to 
PP oa scratch these insects to the surface 
y where they can devour them. This 
Rhode Island Red cock, winner of first prize at the kind of food is the very choicest 66 Th C t f P l ti 99 
Atlanta show, owned by J. W. Nephew, Atlanta, Ga, material that could be secured to e en er O opu a on 
promote growth and good health. 


Nothing that one could give them in addition to their grain rations would A Title that Fits Every Bell Telephone 


equal this kind of diet. 


From a Photograph Showing the Last Step in Locating the Exact Center of Population of the United States. 


“On the other hand, look at the benefit the trees will receive by having the From the census of 1910 itis found that the center of population is in Bloomington, 
soil stirred over about their roots day in and day out by these industrious Indiana, latitude 39 degrees 10 minutes 12 seconds north, and longitude 
flocks, to say nothing of the countless numbers of insects that will be put out 86 degrees 32 minutes 20 seconds west. 
of existence at the same time, and ravages stopped. Many a plum tree has g p ` ? = s 
been loaded to breaking with great quantities of the finest quality of fruit If all the people in the United It is the point which can be 


when thus located, while its less fortunate neighbor outside the yard would | States were to be assembled in reached with “the minimum aggre- 
be almost barren. The orchard makes the most delightful shade for the hens 


and growing chicks during the long hot days. By all means set your poultry | One place, the center of population gate travel,” by all the people 

yards, lots and runs to fruit. Now is would be the point which they living within the range of tele- 

the time to do it, and it should not be ; civ, oat à 
could reach with the minimum phone transmission and having 


neglected another season. 
“One is apt to put things off to a aggregate travel, assuming that access to Bell telephones. 


more convenient time, but they will 


not grow for you if you do not place they all traveled in direct lines Wherever it may be on the map, 

them, and the sooner they are placed from their residence to the meet- each Bell telephone is a center for 

the sooner they will be big enough to ; 5 i ; i 

make shade and bear fruit.” ing place. : purposes of intercommunication. 
—U. S. Census Bulletin. ° 


“ww Me To make each telephone the 


This description gives a word center of communication for the 
picture of every telephone in thë largest number of people, there 
Bell system. must be One System, One Policy 

and Universal Service for a 

Every Bell telephone is the country of more than ninety 

center of the system. million. 


Concerning the Pekin Duck 


R. MARSHALL is also author- 

ity for the statement that the 

Pekin duck is the best market duck 
that has ever been found, 

“They are wonderfully quick 

growers,” he says. “I was talking 

recently with a poultry raiser at one 


$ s F F yi la., one of 
of . Q S 5 ee ice S Mrs. Florence Forbes, New Decatur, Ala., 
our show 8; and he said jà I like the few women poultry judges in the South, and 


chickens mighty well and they pay her Brown Leghorn cockerel, which won first prize A MERICAN TE LEPHONE AND TE LEGRAPH C OMPANY 


better than any of my farm animals, atthe Tupelo, Mississippi, show. 
cattle or hogs, but for real profit for AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

the money invested my Pekin ducks beat then all. I raise something over | ` i. ; 

two hundred each year, and aim to keep one hundred layers, selling the One Policy One System Universa. Service 
drakes off for soft roasters as soon as they are old enough and can be detected L a a E TTT a EE 
from the ducks, and that is at about three months. They pay me better than N 
my chickens. I keep them in a lot containing about two and a half acres of 


land. I have no running water. It would be nicer if I had, but I have’a large ý e H S F S e 
trough into which I run water two or three times a day to freshen it up. _. NA 4 dave ) our p r 1 ng ul t 
This of course is much more trouble. In the heavy part of the laying season Ge AT S EA | M + Ti e ] d 


I keep my ducks in a smaller enclosure of about one-fourth of an acre until 
about 8 o’clock each morning, so that it will be easier to gather the eggs, as iby . 
ducks will usually scatter them to the four winds if they have the room? Ai E OUR 5000 DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
“This goes to show what a practical farmer thinks of the duck question, Buan ae Ki ARE READY TO TAKE YOUR MEASURE 
and the Pekin in particular. For eggs alone the Indian Runner will perhaps í z i 
give better results than the Pekins, but they are not so good a market duck. $ ee i 
The main point in raising ducks is their care during the first few weeks of À K 500 
their lives. After that they will grow like weeds if supplied with enough to À I Big? apices 
eat. To secure best prices for your meat product it is necessary to push them 
for all they are worth up to the age of ten or twelve weeks. The flesh is 
much better when rapidly formed. To do this one should keep them in rather 
restricted quarters up to that time so that they will not run off the flesh faster can have access to a cabbage patch which has been cut over and all marketable 
than you can put it on. A good stock of Pekins can be made to weigh five pounds heads carried off, leaving many that can be used by the poultry raiser. 
at three months without any trouble at all if well managed. Fowls are like nearly all other kinds of live stock; they need a certain amount 
“During the first ten days the feed should be cracker or bread crumbs mixed of bulky and rough feed at all seasons of the year to insure perfect health and the 
with hard-boiled eggs and corn meal with five per cent of clean, sharp sand. Mix best results. During the summer months, if they have their liberty, they can 
with milk or water to a stiff dough. As they grow older you can gradually drop secure much of this themselves in the shape of grass, seeds, worms, bugs, etc., and, 
out the eggs and bread and add more corn meal with the addition of good wheat of course, need but little attention from 
bran, rolled or pin-head oats and dried beef their owner. But when late fall and win- 
scraps, but always make your changes grad- ter come on, then it is that we should see 
ually so that you may not upset their diges- to it that they are furnished with a sup- 
tion. Always mix a little sand in this feed. ply of such feed—something besides 
The older they get they can, of course, con- grain. 


sume much more coarse food and green Many persons are using alfalfa, run 

stuff, through a cutting box, cut fine and moist- 

“In starting into the Pekin business, it i$ ened by pouring boiling water over it and 

good policy to procure the very best.” letting it steam a while. It is a fine dry 

wo w y feed, and can be fed this way or dry. 

Some mix wheat bran or meal with it, 

Good Feed for Poultry and then moisten the whole mass. Fowls 
AISERS of poultry know that cabbage will eat it with a relish. 

makes 2 good winter bulk food for Poultry raisers who put up clover hay 


chickens. Cull heads, or those partly and alfalfa often use the fine stuff that 
spoiled, can often be secured at a small price, accumulates on the barn floor in feeding, 


u f the prize winners at 
White Orpington h Bhodes- ing. are all right for and it is great either Ae is ¥ White Leghorn cock, one o 
i Ville Poultry Yards, Asie, ie. a end, widia exh himerpeenbsell “i A er for growing stock the Atlanta show, owned by B. F. Hart, College 


Drizeiat the'Athens, Georgia, show. + Won ASt the poultry. It frequently happens that one or layers. Park, Ga, 


By HAROLD MacG] 


Author of “The Man On the Box,” “The Puppet Crown,” Etc. 
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Chronicles of the Chevalier du Cevennes and His Love for the Mysterious Diane 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
WEE this second instalment of ‘‘The Grey Cloak” the real story begins. 
To those who did not subscribe in time to receive the January issue, 
we present the following synopsis of the first instalment: 

The Chevalier du Cevennes, son and heir of the crabbed Marquis de 
Perigny, is a veritable gallant of that period when the masterful Cardinal 
Mazarin stood sentinel at the French throne. He possesses a cloak of ex- 
quisite fabric, special cut and a wonderful grey in color. While he is 
away, a friend borrows the cloak, which is, in turn, stolen by a cavalier 
who kills a man to secure papers which involve his victim and his victim’s 
wife, in a plot against the king. This wife is “The Mysterious Diane”. 
who is pictured on the front cover of this number of the magazine. The 
Chevalier du Cevennes has met ‘“The Mysterious Diane’, not knowing who 
she was, and has fallen in love with her. She hears that the man who 
killed her husband wore a grey cloak, and she suspects the Chevalier du 
Cevennes, who is in reality innocent. The Chevalier has returned to Paris 
the night of the murder, and that same evening, while dining in his favor- 
ite cafe, the Chevalier meets a mysterious priest who has come to France 
from Canada. One of the priest’s hands is maimed and he seeks to keep 
it from the Chevalier’s view. ‘The Chevalier, during the conversation, 
admits that his name of du Cevennes is assumed. The priest, in a tone 
of ill-concealed bitterness, asks: ‘‘Have you ever heard of the Marquis de 
Perigny?” At this point the second instalment begins with the reply of 
the Chevalier. 


Read the foregoing synopsis again, and plunge into the second instal- 
ment of the most thrilling serial you have ever read. 


CHAPTER III—(Concluded) 


HE Chevalier whirled about. “The Marquis 
de Perigny? Ah, yes; I have heard of that 
gentleman. Why do you ask?” 

“It is said that while he is a bad Catholic, 
he is generous in his charities. Father Chaumonot 
and I intend to apply to him for assistance. Mazarin 
has not been very liberal. Ah, how little they dream 
of the length and breadth and riches of this France 
across the sea! Monsieur le Marquis is rich?’ 

“Rich; but a bad Catholic truly.” The Chevalier 
laughed without merriment. “The marquis and char- 
ity? Why not oil and water? They mix equally 
well.” 

“You do not seem quite friendly toward the Mar- 
quis?’ suggested Brother Jacques. 

“No; I am not particularly fond of Monsieur le 
Marquis,” patting the pommel of his sword. 

“Monsieur le Marquis has wronged you?” asked 
the priest, a fire leaping into his eyes. 

“It is a private affair, Monsieur,” coldly. 

“Pardon me?” Brother Jacques made a gesture of 
humility. He rolled the bread crumbs into a ball, 
which he dropped into the bowl. Presently he pushed 
aside the bow] and rose, his long black cassock falling 
to his ankles. He drew his rosary through his belt 
and put on his shovel-shaped hat. 

Again the Chevalier’s attention was drawn toward 
the mutilated hand. 

“The pastimes of savages, Monsieur,” Brother 
Jacques said grimly, holding out his hand for inspec- 
tion; “the torture of che pipe, which I stood but 
poorly. Well, my brother, I am outward bound, and 
Rouen is far away. The night is beautiful, for the 
wind will drive away the snow-clouds, and the stars 
will shine brightly. Peace be with you.” 

“T wish you well, Monsieur,” returned the Cheva- 
lier, politely. 

Then Brother Jacques left the Candlestick, mounted 
his mule, and rode away, caring as little as the Chey- 
alier whether or not their paths should cross again. 
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“I Am Calm!” He 
Said, and Threw 
His Hat and Sword 
to the Floor, 


“Monsieur le Marquis!” 
murmured the Chevalier, 
staring at the empty bowl. 
“So the marquis, my fa- 
ther, gives to the Church? 
That is droll. Now, why 
does the marquis give to 
the Church? He has me 
there. Bah! and this 
priest’s eyes! Ah!” as he 
saw Madame Boisjoli re- 
turning, followed by Char- 
lot, who carried the smok- 
ing supper; “here is some- 
thing that promises well.” 

“Brother Jacques is 
gone?” said madame, her 
eyes roving. 

“Yes.” The Chevalier 
sat down at a table. 

“Monsieur Paul?” tim- 
idly. 

“Well, Mignon %?’ 
smiling. Mignon was cer- 
tainly good to look at. 

“Did you notice Broth- 
er Jacques’s eyes?” 

“Do you mean to say : 
that you, too, observed them?” with a shade of annoy- 
ance, Vanity compelled him to resent this absurd 
likeness, 

“Immediately. It was so strange. And what a hand- 
some priest !” slyly. 

“Shall I call him back, Mignon?’ laughing. 

Madame exhibited a rounded shoulder. 

“Bah with them all, Mignon, priests, cardinals and 
journeys.” And half an hour later, haying demol- 
ished all madame had set before him, besides sharing 
the excellent chambertin, the Chevalier felt the man 
made whole again. The warmth of the wine turned 
the edge of his sterner thoughts; and at ten minutes 
to eight he went forth, a brave and gallant man, hand- 
some and gaily attired, his eyes glowing with antici- 
pating love, blissfully unconscious of the extraordi- 
nary things which were to fall to his lot from this 
night onward. 

The distance from the Candlestick was too short 
for the need of a horse, so the Chevalier walked, 
lightly humming an old chanson of the reign of Louis 
XIII. 

He walked on, skirting the Louvre, and presently 
entering the courtyard of the Palais Royal. The 
number of flambeaux and caleches indicated to him 
that Mazarin was giving a party. He lifted his cloak 
from his shoulders, shook it, and threw it over his 
arm, and ascended the broad staircase, his heart 
beating swiftly. Would he see her? Would she be in 
the gallery? Would this night -dispel the mystery? 
At the first landing he ran almost into Captain de 
Guiftaut, who was descending. “Cevennes?” cried the 
captain, frankly 
astounded. 

“And freshly 
from Rome, my 
Captain. . His 
Eminence is 
giving a party.” 

‘‘Are you 
weary of life, 
Monsieur ?’’ 
asked the cap- 
tain. “What are 
you doing here? 
I had supposed 

you to be a 
man of sense, 
and on the 
way to Spain. 
And, my word 
of honor, you 
stick your 
head down 
the lion’s 
mouth! But 
follow your nose; it is none of my affair.” And the 
gruff old captain passed on down the stairs. 

The Chevalier stared after him in bewilderment. 
Spain? . . . Weary of life? What had happened? 

“Monsieur du Cevennes?” cried a thin voice at his 
elbow. 

The Chevalier turned and beheld Bernouin, the 
eardinal’s valet. 

“Ah!” said the Chevalier. Here was a man to ex- 
plain the captain’s riddle. “Will you announce to his 
Eminence that I have returned from Rome, and also 
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“Do You Mean to Tell Me the Chevalier is the Son of the Marquis de Perigny?” 


explain why you are looking at me with such bulging 
eyes? Am I a ghost?’ The Chevalier, being rich, 
was one of the few who were never overawed by the 
grandeur of Mazarin’s valet. “What’s the matter?’ 

“Matter?” repeated the valet. “Matter? Nothing, 
Monsieur, nothing!” quickly. “I will this instant an- 
nounce your return to monseigneur.” 

“One would think that I had been trying to run 
away,” mused the Chevalier, following the valet. 


EANWHILE a lackey, dressed in no particular 

livery, entered the Hotel of the Silver Candle- 
sticks and inquired for Monsieur Breton, lackey to 
Monsieur le Chevalier du Cevennes. He was directed 
to the door above. On hearing a knock, Breton has- 
tily closed the book he was reading and went to the 
door. The hallway was so dark that he could dis- 
tinquish no feature of his caller. 

“Monsieur Breton?’ the strange lackey inquired. 

“Are you seeking me?’ Breton asked, diplomati- 
cally. 

“I was directed to deliver this to you. It is for 
your master;” and the stranger placed a bundle in 
Breton’s hands. Immediately he turned and disap- 
peared down the stairs. Evidently he desired not tọ 
be questioned. 

Breton surveyed the bundle doubtfully, turned it 
this way and that. On opening it, he was greatly 
surprised to find his master’s celebrated grey cloak. 
He examined it. It was soiled and rent in several 
places. Breton hung it up in the closet, shaking 
his head. 

“This is very irregular,” he muttered. “Monsieur 
de Saumaise would never have returned it in this con- 
dition; besides, Hector would have been the messen- 
ger. What will Monsieur Paul say when he sees it?” 

And, knowing that he had no cause to worry, and 
having not the slightest warning that his master’s 
liberty was in danger, Breton reseated himself by 
the candles and continued his indulgence in stolen 
sweets; that is to say, he renewed the adventures of 
that remarkable offspring of Gargantua. 


CHAPTER IV 
An Aeneas for an Achates 
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N the grand gallery of the Palais Royal stood a - 


mahogany table, the bellying legs of which, deco- 
rated with Venetian-wrought gold, sparkled and glit- 
tered in the light of the flames that rose and fell in 
the gaping chimney-place. Around this table were 
seated four persons of note: the aging Marechal de 
Villeroi, Madame de Motteville of imperishable 
memoirs, Anne of Austria, and Cardinal Mazarin. 
The Italian, having won a pile of golden louis from 
the soldier, was smiling amiably and building yellow 
pyramids, forgetful for the time being of his gouty 
foot which dozed on a cushion under the table. This 
astute politician was still a handsome man, but the 
Fronde and the turbulent nobility had left their im- 
print. There were many lines wrinkling the circle of 
his eyes, and the brilliant color on his cheeks was the 
effect of rouge and fever. 

The queen gazed covetously at Mazarin’s winnings. 
Sle was growing fat, and the three long curls on each 
side of her face in no wise diminished its width; but 
her throat was still firm and white, and her hands, 
saving their plumpness, were yet the envy of many a 
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= Motor Cars 


Every gi! is a 
Through and Through 


Much has been said by automobile manufacturers about the greatness 
of their factories, but few people realize that the greatest of them all is 
the BUICK PLANT. 

The reason for the greatness of the Buick plant and why it has not 
oon been necessary to exploit it, has been the ever-increasing quality-value of 
op he Buick Cars. For seven years they have been known as the ‘‘ un-advertised”’ 
Cars—the Cars which have sold on merit alone. Now that the Buick organization and 
constructive facilities have been so vastly strengthened, it seems only right that all who are 
interested in automobiles should know all about Buick Cars, the Buick Plant and the 


Buick Organization. 

Every Buick is a Buick through and through. Practically every part is made at this great Buick plant. 
Engines, Transmissions, Gears, Bearings, Frames, Bodies, Wheels, Axles, Radiators, Castings, Forgings, 
—even the bolts, nuts and cap screws, in fact, everything excepting lamps, carburetors, coils and 
magnetos. The Buick organization is a unit which represents the highest degree of efficiency in Motor 
Car production. That is why the Buick not only maintains its world-wide reputation for great power, 
but has combined with it the stability of every part to support this power. And yet so perfect is the har- 
mony of all operating parts that, with all its power, the Buick is one of the most silent-running cars made. 

The position of honor at the Madison Square Garden Show, allotted according to the value of the 
annual output, has been awarded this year as in previous years, to the Buick. Look for the Buick 


at Space 14. 


Five Models, at prices fixed according to power and size—$850, $1000, $1075, $1250, $1800. One-ton Buick Truck $1000. 
Catalogue showing the various Models and dealers’ names sent on request. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Flint, Mich. 
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“By Jove, Tom, look 
at this. 


“You know I skun 
my shin like sixty last 
night. I just rubbed 
on a little Carbolated 
Vaseline when I went 
to bed, and now it’s 
all healed up as slick 
as ever.” I’d hardly 


know Td gotascratch.”’ 


Vaseline 


Of course, you have “Vaseline” 
in your household, not only for the 
boys but for yourself and the whole 
family. 


Carbolated Vaseline contains just 
a bitof Carbolic Acid, which makes 
it antiseptic and healing. ‘There 
are several other special forms of 
“Vaseline,” each for a particular 
use. 


All are made with the same pure 
“Vaseline” that is known and used 
all over the world. The particular 
specifics with which the Vaseline 
is blended, such as Carbolic Acid, 
Menthol, Capsicum, etc., simply 
add a special efficacy to the general 
soothing and toning properties of 
the “Vaseline” itself. 


Druggists everywhere carry the 
“Vaseline” specialties—put up in 
glass bottles and in the handy, sani- 
tary little tin tubes shown here. 


You will find our ‘Vaseline’? booklet, tel- 
ling all about them, useful as well as interest- 
ing. It contains all kinds of practical 
information for the home—suggestions just 
as serviceable to the bachelor (girl or man) 
as to the mother. Sent post-paid on request. 
Write for your copy today. 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 


(Consolidated) 


Branch Offices 
London, Montreal. 


20 State Street, 
New York. 
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sieur, we women love to hold a surprise in reserve. 
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beautiful woman. Anne of Austria was now devoted to three things: her 
prayers, her hands, and her plays. 

The center of the gallery presented an animated scene. The beautiful 
Madame de Turenne, whose husband was the marechal-general of the armies 
of France, then engaged in war against Spain, under whose banners the great 
Conde was meeting with a long series of defeats, the Comtesse de Soissons, 
the Abbe de la Rivre, Madame de Brigy, the Duc and Duchesse de Montau- 
sier—all were laughing and exchanging badinage with the Duc de Gramont, 
who was playing execrably on Mademoiselle de Longueville’s guitar. Sur- 
rounding were the younger courtiers and ladies, who also were enjoying the 
affair. There are few things which amuse young people as much as the sight 
of an elderly, dignified man making a clown of himself. 

“Oh, Monsieur le Duc,” cried Mademoiselle de Longueville, springing from 
the window-seat from which position she had been staring at the flambeaux 
below, “if you fought as badly as you play, you would never have gained the 
baton.” 

“Mademoiselle, each has its time and place, the battle and the madrigal, 
Homer and Voiture; and besides, I never play when I fight,’ and De Gra- 
mont continued his thrumming. 

Just outside the pale of this merry circle the Duc de Beaufort leaned over 
the chair of Madame de Montbazon, and carried on a conversation in low 
tones. The duchess exhibited at intervals a fine set of teeth. In the old days 
when the literary salons of the Hotel de Rambouillet were at zenith, the 
Duchesse de Montbazon was known to be at once the handsomest and most 
ignorant woman in France. But none denied that she possessed a natural 
wit or the ability successfully to intrigue; and many were the grand sieurs 
who had knelt at her feet. But now, like Anne of Austria, she was devoting 
her time to prayers and to the preservation of what beauty remained. 

“So De Brissac is dead?’ said Beaufort seriously. “Ah, well, we all must 
die. I hope he has straightened up his affairs and that his papers fall into 
worthy hands.” The prince glanced covertly toward Mazarin. “But it was 
all his own fault. The idea of a man of sixty marrying a girl of seventeen, 
fresh from convent, and a beauty, too, they say. He deserved it.” 

“Beaufort, few persons deserve violent deaths,” replied the duchess; and 
with a perceptible frown she added: “And are you aware that Madame de 
Brissac, of whom you speak so lightly, is my own daughter?” 

Beaufort started back from the chair. “Word of honor, I had forgotten ! 
But it was so long ago, and no one seems to have heard of her. Your daugh- 
ter! Why was she never presented at court?” 

“She was presented three years ago, informally. I wished it so. Mon- 
When we are no longer 
attractive, a daughter more or less does not matter.” 

“Truly I had forgotten. Eh well, we can not remember everything, espe- 
cially when one spends five years in Vincennes,” with another furtive glance 
at Mazarin. “But why De Brissac? If this daughter has half the beauty 
you had in your youth.... ” 

Madame frowned. 

“Half the beauty you still possess .. . 

Madame laughed. “Take care, or it will be said that Beaufort is become 
a wit.” 

Beaufort went on serenely—‘‘there had been many a princeling.” 

Madame contemplated the rosy horn on the tips of her fingers. “Monsieur 
le Comte was rich.” 

“Admitted.” 

“His title was old.” 

“Again admitted. And all very well had he been only half as old as his 
title, this son-in-law of yours. Your son-in-law! It reads like one of Margue- 
rite’s tender tales. The daughter is three times younger than the husband 
who is old enough to be the father of his wife’s mother. I must tell Scarron ; 
h2 will make me laugh in retelling it.” 

Madame’s lips formed for a-spiteful utterance, but what she said was: 
“Prison life has aged you.” 

“Aged me, Madame?” reproachfully. 
the elixir of life.” 

“You will give me the recipe?” softening. 

“You already possess it.” 

“I? Pray, explain.” 

“We who have the faculty of learning, without the use of books, of refus- 
ing to take life seriously, of forgetting injuries—we never grow old. We 
simply die.” 

A third person would have enjoyed this blundering, unconscious irony 
which in no wise disturbed madame. 

“The recipe is this,” continued Beaufort: “enjoy the hours as they come; 
borrow not in advance, but spend the hour you have; shake the past from 
the shoulders like a worn-out cloak; laugh at and with your enemies; and 
be sure you have enemies, or life’s without salt.” 

Madame gazed dreamily at the picture-lined walls, 
some happy souvenir. 
Cevennes ?” 

“A capital soldier, a gay fellow, rich and extravagant. 
him intimately, but I should like to. I knew his father well. 
de Perigny was ....-” 

“The Marquis de Perigny !” interrupted the duchess, half rising from her 
seat. “Do you mean to tell me that the Chevalier du Cevennes is the son of 
the Marquis de Perigny?’ For a moment her mind was confused; so many 
recollections awoke to life at the mention of this name. “The Marquis de 
Perigny !” 

Beaufort smiled. “Yes. Do you not recall the gay and brilliant marquis 
of fifteen years ago?” 

Madame colored. “You said that the past should be shaken from the 
shoulders like a worn-out cloak.” 

“True. Ah, but that mad marquis!” reminiscently. “What a man he 
must have been in his youth! A fatalist, for I have seen him walk into the 
enemy’s fire, laughing. Handsome? Too handsome. Courage? He was 
always fighting; he was a lion. How we youngsters applauded him! He 
told Richelieu to his face that he would be delighted to have him visit Perigny 
and dance the saraband before his peasant girls. He was always breaking 
the edicts, and but for the king he would have spent most of his time in the 
Bastille. He hasn’t been to court in ten years.” 

“And is this son handsome?” 

“Handsome and rich, with the valor of a Crillon. The daughter of a 
Montbazon would never look at a clod . . . Monks of Touraine!” he 
ejaculated. “I remember now. I have seen her. Madame, I compliment you.” 
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“I grow old? Never, I have found 


She smiled, recalling 
Presently she asked: “And who is this Chevalier du 


I do not know 
The Marquis 
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KALO 
COLLARS 


They, too, have set a new Standard. The SLIDE» 
WELL feature, a little shield over the back collar 
button, has reformed the old tie clinching trouble, 
The tie now slides. 

The collar shown here is the new 

Newtown—a strong SLIDEWELL hit. 
Take a trip to your Haberdasher’s. 

ALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
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They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of a// kinds and colors. 


GILT EDGE the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ 
and children’s boots and shoes, shines without rub- 
bing, 25c. ‘“‘French Gloss,” 10c. 

“STAR” combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kindsof russet ortanshoes,10c. ““Dandy”’ size,25c. 

“BABY ELITE” combination for gentlemen who 
take pride in haying their shoes look A-1. Restores 
color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a 
brush or cloth, 10c. “‘ELITE’”’ size, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
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Auto experts are wanted everywhere. Short hours 
and fascinating work. We teach you the entire sub- 
ject in 10 simple, practical lessons, and assist you to 
secure a good position, Study at home in spare time. 
No automobile necessary — we furnish free model. 
Expert and experienced instructors. 


. Send for First Lesson Today—It’s Free 
Get started at once. Let us prove our claim, 
postal now. The Original Auto School— 

Empire Auto Institute, 820 Empire Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
OWNERS—We supply competent men. 
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and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
tical system of personal individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c, in stamps and I will send you @ 
test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
q ings showing possibilities for YOU. 
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~ “Beaufort, believe me when I say that my daughter and the Chevalier du 
Cevennes have never met face to face. I am in a position to know. Since 
presentation Gabrielle has not been to court, unless it has been without my 
knowledge. Certainly the motive must have been robbery.” 

“Nothing of the sort. Nothing was missing from the Hotel de Brissac. 
The Chevalier is rich.” 

“The Chevalier? I tell you that the association is impossible. In the first 
place .. . Itis of no matter,” biting her lips. “I know.” 

“Ventre Saint Gris! as my grandfather used to say, there is but one grey 
cloak lined with purple satin, but one square velvet collar, a fashion which 
the Chevalier invented himself. Three persons saw and recognized the cloak. 
If the Chevalier returns, it is the Bastille and forgetfulness. Mazarin is be- 
coming as strict as those pot-hat Puritans yonder in England. He might pos- 
sibly overlook a duel in the open; but to enter a man’s house by the window 
What more is there to be said? And all this recalls what my father 
used to say. De Brissac and the Marquis de Perigny were deadly enemies. 
It seems that De Brissac had one love affair; Madame la Marquise while she 
was a Savoy princess. She loved the marquis, and he married her because 
De Brissac wanted her. But De Brissac evidently never had his revenge.” 

Madame felt that she could no longer sustain the conversation. In her 
own mind she was positive that her daughter and the son of her old flame 
had never met. A man does not fall in love with a woman after he refuses 
to look at her; and the Chevalier had refused to look at Gabrielle. Why? 
Her mind was not subtile enough to pierce the veil. 

A lackey approached Beaufort. 

“I was directed to give this note to your Highness.” The lackey bowed 
profoundly and retired. 

Beaufort opened the note, scanned the lines, and grew deadly pale. What 
he read y.as this: “Monsieur le Comte’s private papers are missing, taken by 
his assailant, who entered the hotel for that purpose. Be careful.” The note 
was unsigned. 

At this moment Bernouin approached Mazarin and whispered something 
in his ear. 4 

“Impossible !” cried the cardinal, 

“It is true, nevertheless,” replied the valet. “He is in the anteroom.” 

“The fellow is a fool! Does he think to brazen it out? I shall make an 
example of him. De Meilleraye, take my cards, and if you lose more than ten 
louis! . . . Ladies, an affair of state,” and Mazarin rose and limped into 
the adjoining cabinet. “Bring him into this room,” he said to the valet. He 
then stationed two gentlemen of the musketeers behind his chair, sat down 
and waited, a grimace of pain twisting his lips. 

Meanwhile the Chevalier entered the gallery, following Bernouin. 
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Every one knows that the 
Bible is the most interesting 
and fascinating book ever 
written. But in order to 
fully appreciate its wonder- 
ful charm and its wealth of 
hidden beauty it is necessary 
to know more about the 
Holy Land and its people, to 
have the benefit of authori- 
tative comments upon the ; : mie 
text, and some simple method of easily and quickly locating the different incidents and 
thrilling events of Bible history. ‘There are many books based upon the Bible and 
Bible history, it is true, but the use of such a collection of books requires'so much skill 
and labor in referring from one book to another as to make it impracticable for ordinary 
use. Realizing the great need fora simple yet complete and combined ‘‘biblical library’? 
at a price within the reach of all, the Society has prepared and now offers the 


SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE LIBRARY 


Consisting of 4 splendid volumes containing the complete Authorized Version of the Bible with Commentaries and 
Study Helps on the same page with the text, History of the People of Bible Times, Bible Atlas, Life of Christ 
and the Prophets, Dictionary and Concordance—beautifully illustrated with a wonderful collection of photographs 
of the Holy Lands arranged in connection with the text. It makes reading the Bible a pleasure and a delight, 
and opens up a world of beauty and interest that has been almost meaningless to the average reader. Edited by 
Bishop John H. Vincent. Indorsed by Bishop D. G. Tuttle, Rev, Frank W. Gunsaulus, Gypsy Smith and leading 
ministers of all Protestant denominations. 


THE 448 ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


Realizing how much easier it would be to appreciate 
the Bible if every one could visit the Holy Land and see 
for themselves the places and scenes of Bible history, 
the Society equipped a special Expedition at a cost of 
$25,000 to tour Bible Lands and to secure actual photo- 


‘Palm trees and Pyramids seen be Joseph aud Mary when they fled with the Christ” 
Child into Egypt to escape Herod’s cruel law. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE—EASY TERMS 


To introducé this wonderful ‘‘Bible Library” to UN- 
CLE REMUS readers, a Special Introductory Price on 
the present edition onty is offered. This low Introduc- 
tory Price will be named only in direct letters to those 
sending free coupon below. The edition is going fast. 
Don’t delay, but mail coupon now before you forget it. 
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face wore a puzzled, troubled expression. All this ado somewhat confused 


him, 


“He is handsome,” said Madame de Montbazon; “handsomer than ever 
his father was.” 


“He is more than handsome,” said Beaufort, whose astonishment was 
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is a truly priceless collection of 448 wonderful 7 in. by 
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photographs of principal scenes in life of Christ, to- 
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genuine; “he is brave. What the devil brings him here into the wolf’s maw ?” 

“His innocence. You see I am correct,” and madame’s face grew placid 
again. So satisfied was she that she did not notice Beaufort’s pallor nor the 
fever which burned in his brilliant eyes. 
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HEN the Chevalier was ushered into Mazarin’s presence he was in 
great perturbation. Diane had not met him in the gallery as she had 
fairly promised, and the young page who had played Mercury to their in- 
trigue stared him coolly in the face when questioned, and went about his 
affairs cavalierly. What did it mean? He scarce saw Mazarin or the serious 
faces of the musketeers. With no small effort he succeeded in finding his 
voice, 3 
“Monseigneur, I have the honor to report to you the success of my mission. 
His Holiness directed me to give you this message.” He choked; he could 
utter no more. 

Mazarin read wrongly these signs of agitation. He took the missive and 
laid it aside, He drummed with his fingers, a sign that he was contemplating 
something disagreeable. 

“Monsieur, when did you arrive?’ he asked. 

“At six this evening, Monseigneur,” answered the Chevalier listlessly 
He had entered Paris with joy in his heart, but now everything 
Seemed to be going wrong. $ 

“Take care, Monsieur,” said Mazarin, lifting a warning finger. “You ar- 
rived yesterday, secretly,” 

“I? Why, Monseigneur, this is the twentieth of February, the evening we 
agreed upon. I slept last night at the Pineapple in Fontainebleau. I repeat 
to you, I arrived scarce two hours ago.” It was now for the first time that he 
noted the seriousness of the faces confronting him. 

“And I repeat that you arrived last night.” 

“Monseigneur, that is telling me that I lie!” 

“Then tell the truth.” Mazarin did not particularly relish the Chevalier’s 
haughtiness. “You were in Paris last night.” 

“Monseigneur, I am a gentleman. While I lack many virtues, I do not 
lack courage and truthfulness, When I say that I slept in Fontainebleau, I 
Say so truthfully. Your Eminence will tell me the cause of this peculiar in- 
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This high grade shot gun 
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with Rummel’s No. 14 Armory Steel barrels, 
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7% to 8 pounds. Top lever action—hammers cock 
and throw safety automatically. Sent for $4.50 
down and $2.00 a month—no interest, no extras 
and you have 7 months in which to complete 
payment on this gun that will compare favorahly with 
$40 or $60 gun made, Every man wants a gun, but 
not every man can afford to pay the full amount cash 
down—therefore, we have just lately decided to sell 
high grade fire arms on 
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“Very well, then,” replied Mazarin icily. “You were in Paris last night. 
You had an appointment at the Hotel de Brissac. You entered by a window. 
Being surprised by the aged Brissac, you killed him.” 

The musketeers, who knew the Chevalier’s courage, exchanged glances of 
Surprise and disbelief, As for the accused, he stepped back, horrified, 

“Monseigneur, one or the other of us is mad! I pray God that it be my- 
Self; for it cannot be possible that the first minister in France would accuse 
of such a crime a gentleman who not only possesses courage but pride.” 

“Weigh your words, Monsieur le Chevalier,” warned the cardinal. 
Chevalier’s tone was not pleasing to his cardinal’s ear. 

“You ask me to weigh my words, Monseigneur?—to weigh my words?” 
with a gesture which caused the musketeers to draw closer to Mazarin. “Oh, 
Tam calm, gentlemen; Iam calm!” He threw his hat to the floor, drew his 
Sword and tossed it beside the hat, and folding his arms he said, his voice 
full of sudden wrath—wrath against the ironical turn of fortune which had 
changed his cup of wine into salt :—“Now, Monseigneur, I demand of you 
that privilege which belongs to and is inseparable from my house: the right 
to face my accusers.” (To Be Continued) 
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No Moonshine—Just Plain, 
Unvarnished Cashable Facts 
About Poultry Profits 


The Daily Egg Harvest 


Mr. Foster owns the famous Rancocas Poultry 
Farm, and in his book he tells his methods for 
producing upward of e/even hundred thousand 


_ eggs a year and piling up a clean annual profit 


of close to $20,000.00. 


We now that the statements in this book are 
cold facts—because we proved them by ex- 
haustive investigation before publishing THE 
MILLION EGG FARM for distributing to 
Farm Journal subscribers). We have sold 
many thousand copies of 
this book, and we zow, 
from the actual experien- 
ences of those who have 
read and followed it, that 
these facts can be profit- 
ably applied by you— 
whether you have a dozen 
hens on a back lot, or 
number your fowls by the 
thousands. 


Up in Scranton, Pa, a 

clerk, Robert Liddle by name, seeking to better 
his fortunes, read this book, followed its direc- 
tions, and at last reports was cleaning up $17.00 
a day profit on eggs. 


In the light of such experiences, we zow that 
farmers need this book. Thats why we pub- 
lished it and are trying to put it into the hands 
of every poultry owner. To serve the farmer 
is the whole purpose of FARM JOURNAL. 
To serve him with sound advice regarding 
every branch of farm work. 


The 
Million Egg Farm 


By Joel M. Foster, and 


Farm Journal 


Monthly for four years 


Both For One Dollar 


If there ever was a straight-from-the- 
shoulder, look-me-in-the-eye and hold- 
up-your-right-hand statement of facts, 
you'll find it in JOEL M. FOSTER’S 
book “THE MILLION EGG FARM.” 


To enable him to profit by the labor-saving 
and money-making discoveries of other farm- 
ers. To serve the farmer’s wife with helpful 
housekeeping suggestions. To serve the farmer 
and his entire family with clean, wholesome 
entertainment. 


FARM JOURNAL has its own way of pre- 
senting facts in crisp, interesting, readable form. 
It is the National Farmer talking in a human, 
understandable, sympathetic way to the in- 
dividual farmer. It is 
educational without be- 
ing tiresome. It is bright, 
cheerful and clean to the 
core. Fakes, quacks and 
all other swindling ad- 
vertisers are forever barred 
from its columns. 


Upward of four million 
readers welcome its 
monthly visits) Two or 
three copies will make 
you a confirmed reader of Farm Journal. You 
need this paper and you weed the MILLION 
EGG FARM book. None of us ever knows 
so much about our work that we can’t learn 
any more. To take advantage of this com- 
bination offer of the paper for four years and 
the book at once, postpaid, for a dollar, will 
be a wise and thrifty thing to do. 


Do yourself and family the favor of sending 
in the dollar to-day. Use the coupon. 


Mail The Coupon With a Dollar Toda 


FARM JOURNAL, 266 N. Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


subscription list to gt FARM JOURNAL for four years. 
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If you order 
promptly, 

“we will send, 
absolutely free, 
“Poor Richard 
Revived’’—our 
splendid new 


Almanac 
for 1912. 
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A Rancocas Unit at Work 
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OPEN HOUSE 


UEER, isn’t it, that the month usually the 
coldest and most disagreeable of the win- 
ter, should have sandwiched in the middle 
of it a day dedicated to the mating of birds 
and the courting of human bipeds? But 

so it has been ever since before the days of Shake- 
Speare that the fourteenth of February is sacred to 
St. Valentine, called the patron saint of lovers, 
though why he should be entitled to this distinction 
does not appear. He was beheaded on February 14th 
by the Roman Emperor Claudius, but he suffered 
martyrdom for the cause of religion, not of love. 
However, he was much honored by the maids and 
bachelors of the olden time, who met on Valentine’s 
Day and held a lottery drawing for sweethearts, each 
picking a name at random from a basketful. Then 
came the Valentine missives, hideous affairs most of 
them, abounding in blood-red hearts and puff-cheeked 
Cupids. Others were elaborate creations of satin and 
lace paper. These lost vogue through being vulgar- 


ized by the comic and burlesque valentine; and now ` 


the usual message on Valentine’s Day is merely a 
card with some tasteful design, accompanying an ex- 
pression of love or affection of a mild and lukewarm 
temperature. 

we Pe] ee 


\HIS change is in line with the change which ac- 
cording to sociologists has taken place in the 
emotional equipment of men and women and in their 
attitude toward each other. The incentive to mar- 
riage is no longer an impulse of the heart. The 
woman of the “favored class” marries to better or to 
Secure her social position; the man to have a femi- 
nine head for his home or to gain the ownership of 
youth and beauty. Cupid’s bow has given place to a 
bank-book and his wings to an automobile. 

While this may be true of the “upper strata”, yet 
among the sterling middle-class and the plain people 
there still exists a goodly amount of old-fashioned 
love, and Cupid will have his innings on St. Valen- 
tine’s Eve around many a homely fireside where the 
youthful pair draw nearer together when the old 
folks retire, and he vows that the valentine he sent 
that day only half expressed the tender emotions of 
his heart. And many a long-married couple of gray- 
haired lovers will recall, on St. Valentine’s Eve, the 
old days when they were sweethearts at the village 
School, and he slyly slipped into her geography his 
home-made yalentine—its design a big heart colored 
with pokeberry juice and beneath it the declaration : 

“My heart is broke, and you have done it 

With them blue eyes you carry under your bonnet.” 
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A Woman's Best Age 
667T\HIS is the third time today I’ve heard my 
name prefixed by that adjective,” said the lady 

of the house to her friend after a small boy had deliv- 
ered a package at the door, saying, ‘It’s for old Mrs. 
Woodberry,’ Old,” she continued, “I can’t get used 
to being called so. Iam not old, you know, only forty- 
one—two years younger than you are, Florence, and 
they never call you old.” 

“If they did T'A make a face at them,” laughed the 
handsome woman in the stylish business suit. 

~ Then why do they call mé old?” 

For one reason, because of your married son and 
the younger Mrs. Woodberry. And then—may I be 
frank with you, Nettie?” 

“Certainly : what is one long friendship worth if it 
doesn’t entitle us to speak plainly to each other?” 

“Well, you have unconsciously allowed yourself to 
feel older and to act and dress much older than you 


are. You wear all black, though you laid off your 
mourning five years ago, and you arrange your hair 
—old fashionedly.” 

“Why don’t you say I twist it up any old way? 
Yes, I have grown indifferent as to my dress. Wear- 
ing black all the time makes you feel as though you 
don’t need anything new; nobody notices the fashion 
of ı plain black dress. I am getting round shoul- 
dered, too. Somehow, I have dropped out of my old 
set and taken to going with women older than I am. 
In short, I’m a back number !” 

“But you must not feel that way. No woman can 
afford to—even if she is sixty or older. She is not at 
her best until she is past forty. Youth is adorable: 
it is Life’s ineffable flower, but the fruit is richer. A 
woman of middle age, or older, possesses—if she has 
lived rightly—qualities that make her more loved and 
valued than when she was young—ripened judgment, 
tact, sympathy, capacity for true friendship—gifts 
that the years bestow in compensation for youth and 
that a woman’s influence for good may be widened 
and increased. In your case, you have finished an 
important part of your life work. You have brought 
up your children; they have left the home nest, and 
now you have leisure to bring yourself out and to im- 
prove your opportunities for outside usefulness. But 
you must brace up, literally and _ figuratively: 
straighten the round shoulders with braces, put off 
the black gowns and wear soft gray, enlivened with 
amethyst or rose. Dress your hair becomingly; im- 
prove your complexion by taking greater care of it. 
Seek the company of young people; cultivate an in- 
terest in them—win their confidence, influence them 
to form higher ideals and aims. It will do them good 
and you as well. Nothing breaks the feeling-old habit 


‘like sympathy and association with youth.” 


“T am afraid the habit will not be so easy to break ; 
you don’t know since you have never experienced it.” 

“Neyer experienced it! Why, my dear, there have 
been hundreds of. times during my fifteen years of 
daily office work, when I’ve felt like stooping my 
shoulders and dropping the corners of my mouth and 
letting the years and the care weigh me down. But 
I wouldn’t—I couldn’t afford to with others depen- 
dent on me. I told myself I had to keep alert and 
young. It was hard at first, then it was easy. Now 
I don’t worry about the passing of the years. Each 
one brings good gifts, better knowledge, finer friend- 
ships, more comforting philosophy, more joy in liv- 
ing and more loving interest in my fellow beings.” 
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TA Valentine 


By MARY E. BRYAN 


Wo 


One Summer day, when passing by 
A garden hedge of roses, 

I said: “Ah, me, the Winter drear 
No charm like this discloses.” 


But Winter came, and when the wind, 
All frosty keen was blowing, 
I met each morn a little maid 


With cheeks so redly glowing. 


I said: “Why here again T find 
The roses I lamented!” 
And Summer’s flowers no more regret: 


With Winter's bloom contented. 
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There can be no friendship without 


confidence, and no confidence without 


integrity.— RAMBLER. 


Conducted By 
MARY E. BRYAN 


When They Went to See the Play 


HEY had come to town from the piney woods— 
he and she and her mother—to buy the wedding 
outfit and see the sights. The purchases having been 
made and a street-car ride taken, Silas bought tickets 
for the theater. The old lady, whose religious scru- 
ples would not admit of her seeing “shows”, remained 
in the home of her city cousin, and the young couple 
had the joy of going to see the play by themselves. 

Silas looked with admiration at the brightly lighted 
white and gilt theater and the well dressed audience. 

“It’s goin’ to be somethin’ pow’ful fine, Susie,” he 
whispered, “I reckon we'll split our sides laughin’.”’ 

His idea of a “show”, derived from the circus and 
the burnt-cork minstrels, was something to make you 
laugh. And the play for tonight was the perennial 
East Lynne—most weepy of melodramas, 

The curtain rose and the play began. It was soon 
evident that the leading lady was strong in emotional 
business. The audience listened with mild interest, 
but Silas figeted in his seat. When was the laugh 
coming in? And why did the audience applaud? No- 
body had said or done a funny thing—hadn’t even 
given a handspring or “made a face.” Well, maybe 
the fun would come in a lump toward the wind-up. 
He slyly bit off a small chew of tobacco and waited. 


The emotional business approached a climax. The — 


woe of the heroine became too great to be expressed 
in sighs: she burst into stormy sobs. Silas gasped. 
Then, feeling sure that here was where he ought to 
laugh, he broke into a Pineville guffaw. He col- 
lapsed before he had done Pineville justice. Twenty 
pairs of eyes turned indignantly upon him. One high 
nosed lady told her husband to call a policeman to 
put the “idiot” out. Silas felt as if a thousand pound 
weight had dropped upon him. He looked at Susie. 
She was blushing furiously. 

“Oh, Silas, what made you laugh?’ she whispered. 
“That lady called you an idjot.” 

“Tdjot, herself!” retorted Silas, angrily. “Whats 
a show for if people aint to laugh at it? This here’s 
the curiest show I ever seen. I’d as lief be at a 
funeral.” 


# 2 8 
“Let Us Laugh” 


HE unsophisticated youth from the piney woods 
is by no means alone in his belief that a show is 


worth nothing if it doesn’t make you laugh. It is the 
idea of the average playgoer. 
“Let us laugh” is the gospel of today, No play is 


popular unless it excites the risibles; no lecture 
“takes” unless it is flavor.d with jokes and anec- 
dotes; the successful novel is strongly spiced with 
humor; the editorial articles in»the big dailies are 
barely skimmed, it is the humorous paragraphs that 
are read; the comic section of the newspaper is more 
enjoyed than an art exhibition would be. 

We are not a cheerful people like the Japanese. 
We have little internal joyousness; we must borrow 
our mirth. The average American takes life seriously 
in his business, dully in his home. Naturally, he 
craves the stimulus of comedy. He must be tickled 
with farce or diverted with humor. He would find it 
an intolerable penance to read a novel of the George 
Eliot kind; a Shakespeare play bores him horribly, 
unless it is filled with spectacular effects. He cannot 
imagine how his ancestors, a century ago, sat un- 
wearied, charmed in a cold, ill-lighted theater, 
through three hours of an unabridged Shakespearen 
tragedy. Humor is delightful in its piace. It is the 
sweetener and enlivener of literature as of social life. 
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For 1912 resolve it men, 
You're Johnny-on-the-spot—Big Ben. 


ND if it didn’t zake January 
first, try it again February 
first.—He who rises every 


time he falls, will some time rise 
for good and all. 


So instead of squeezing through 
in the very nick of time, make it a 
point to punch the clock five min- 
utes before the crowd. 

Be at your desk when the bunch 
files in—begin your day with a fly- 
ing start. It’s sure to get around 
to the old man’s ears.—‘“‘ Five 
minutes early, sometimes ten, it 
raises salaries’ says Big Ben. 


Big Ben is a punctual, handsome 
and long-lived sleepmeter. He tells 
you just how late it’s safe for you 
to sleep. He tells you just when 
you ought to start down town. 


He stands 7 inches tall, massive, 
well poised, triple plated. He is 
easy to read, easy to wind and 
pleasing to hear. 


Big Ben is sold by 16,000 watchmak- 
ers. His price is $2. 50 in the United 
States, $3.00 in Canada. If you cannot 
find him at your jeweler, a money 
order sent to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, 
will bring him to you express charges 
prepaid. 
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But it should not eclipse serious art; it should not put serious thought 
and noble emotions in the background. One does not like to have Har- 
lequin sprung upon him like a Jack-in-the-box every time he picks up 
a book or goes to see a play. Let us laugh — by all means — but not 
all the time. 
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The Pedigreed Hen 


F the many wonderful things which have taken place in the last 

forty years, not the least remarkable is the evolution of the hen. 
Not so many years ago, the hen, while she was regarded as a useful 
factor in the farm economy, was not considered as particularly orna- 
mental, or as susceptible of high development. That she should pos- 
sess a registered pedigree, should be peered at by a gold-spectacled 
committee to discover whether her markings—her coat-of-arms, as it 
were—entitled her to the claim of blue blood—and above all, that she 
should be priced at a valuation of three and occasionally four figures 
—this was as far beyond the imagination of that day as was wireless 
telegraphy or the aeroplane. 


The hen of 1865 fulfilled her mission creditably, laying her usual 
“litter” of fourteen eggs in the most out-of-the-way nook she could 
find and betraying its hiding place by her vainglorious cackling, much 
to the small boy’s delight. She was a patient and persistent setter, 
often requiring to be cooped or “ducked” to break her of the desire to 
hatch. She was a good mother, courageously defending her brood 
against the attacks of hawks, snakes and rats. But she possessed no 
higher ambition, no aspiration after self-improvement. Nor did her 
owners attempt her evolution. 

There were few varieties of the hen in those days. Aside from the 
Spanish Game, raised for sporting purposes, only five kinds of hens 
were known to my tender years, and none of these was an aristocrat. 
There was the Dominick, the Blue Hen, the Duck-leg Hen, the Tailless 
Hen, and the Frizzle. All these breeds have disappeared. The Domi- 
nick has evolved into the stately Plymouth Rock, the Blue Hen has 
lost her individuality in spite of the fact that her good qualities 
caused a thrifty State to be nick-named in her honor; the Duck-leg 
has waddled out of existence; the Tailless (a round, glossy black 
globe, with two legs pendant, and a big scarlet comb stuck on one 
place like a decoration), no longer lays her round, billiard-ball egg 
every day for half the year; and the Frizzle—hideous in moulting 
time, and handsomely becurled when in full toilet—has fallen sacri- 
fice to the superstitious dislike of the negroes. 


The first imported chicken in the South was the huge and gouty 
Shanghai, with his fog-horn. Then came the Brown Leghorns, the 
Silver-Spangled Hamburgs, and the Plymouth Rocks—and soon the 
era of the evolution of Biddy began. Now it is the fad of the day. 
It is largely a masculine fad. No woman takes quite the same pride 
in the pedigree of her poultry and their proper breeding and grooming 
as does the man “bird fancier”. And no woman, I think, has had the 
temerity to give two thousand dollars for a single specimen as 
was done at the recent Southern International Poultry Show in 
Atlanta. 


That show was an eye-opener to many, who thought they knew 
all about chickens. Hens and their mates were there from famous 
poultry ranches in Indiana, Ohio and New Jersey, as well as from 
nearly all the Southern States. The variety of breeds, the size, 
beauty and symmetry of the birds excited the admiration of the 
country farmer and the prices asked and given for them produced 
gasps of astonishment. Sales amounted to more than sixty thousand 
dollars. The finest birds were held at two hundred dollars each, and 
the bunch of fifty odd Rhode Island Reds that won the prize of a 
hundred dollars in gold was valued at fifteen thousand. Not many 
women won prizes,-but when a prize was awarded to a sister-con- 
testant for the best egg-producing hen, the plain people felt like ap- 
plauding. For with all their exalting of the hen, her egg-producing 
ability does not seem to be keeping pace with her pedigree. More 
than this, her eggs are rated at such a high figure as to put them 
beyond purchasers, who pine for egg muffins and ham and eggs. The 
fruit of the hen is already a luxury out of the reach of slender purses, 
and when all the old-fashioned hens are developed into fancy “birds”, 
and lifted out of the plane of utility, what are we to do? 

Hens with pedigrees are ornamental birds and valuable as prize 
winners, but, O ye poultry fanciers! pray spare us a few of the unde- 
veloped hens of the by gone, who laid for twenty cents a dozen the 
eggs out of which were made the toothsome cakes and omelets and 
—the inspiring eggnog! 
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Letters from Open House Members 


The Story of a Hogshead of Corn 


OME one has sent me a post card containing a picture of the superb 

monument erected in Rome, Ga., to the Women of the Confederacy. 
I wish every state would do similar honor to the women of that trying 
time, who were so brave, self-reliant and resourceful. 

Let me tell you about Mrs. Parker, who lived here in my native Ar- 
kansas, and who was still alive, residing in Boone County, when I last 
heard of her. 

In 1864 her husband was in the army and she and her little son, 
ten years old, were alone on the small farm, which was near the high- 
way where Federal soldiers were often marching and camping. Her 
horse was taken, but she still had a stout little steer, and with this she 
and the boy cultivated a corn field and made a good crop. She gath- 
ered the corn and stored it in a rail pen, which she had built in the 
depths of the woods. 

Later on, a body of soldiers camped near, and the foraging for food 


It’s Baker’s 
and 
It’s Delicious 


BAKE ER OR OFFICE 


Made by a perfect mechanical 
process from high grade cocoa 
beans, scientifically blended, it is of 
the finest quality, full strength and 
absolutely- pure and healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 1b., 1/4 1b., 1/2 Ib. and 
lb. cans, net weight 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 
Sent Free 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 


RAISED DOUGHNUTS 


There are those who believe that of all the pastry 
made, doughnuts take the lead. Children like them. 

o have — rich, but wholesome and digestible, 
with fine flavor, use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE —Dilute six tablespoonfuls Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk with one and two-thirds cups water; scald 
add one heaping tablespoonful butter, and stand aside 


to cool, Add half a cake compressed yeast dissolved in $ 


one-half cup luke-warm water, four tablespoonfuls sugar 

and enough flour to make a batter; beat well, cover, and 

Stand in a moderately warm place overnight, In the 

et stir in three well-beaten eggs, add a pinch of 

salt and sufficient flour to make a soft dough; knead 

lightly, cover, and let rise; when light, take out about 
half the dough, roll, cut into dough- 
nuts witha large round cutter, and 
let stand half an hour before frying 
in smoking hot fat, 


Write for Borden's Recipe Book 


\ BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
h “ Leaders of Quality’’ 

Est. 1857 New York 


CCE Cash or 


AKalamazoo PP Credit 


Direct to Yow “too es 


Will You Write a Postal 
to Save $5 to $40? 


That will bring the Kalamazoo Stove 
Book FREE with full particulars of the 
$5 to $40 saving, the $100,000 bank bond 
guarantee, 400 stoves priced 

and Gonceed. 


360 Days’ Approval Test. 
Prompt shipment. 170,000 
customers testify thisisthe 
greatest stove offerand the 
Kalamazoo the finest stove 
made. Ask for Catalog No, 342. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, - Mich. 


The steer was taken, but by appealing to the officers, she 


was keen. 
got him back. 
Knowing the corn was not secure, she dug with her own hands a 


hole in which she placed a hogshead that held twelve bushels. From 
the pen in the woods she brought corn at night, shelled it and filled 
the hogshead, which she then covered with boards, earth and dead leaves, 
so as to conceal it entirely. 

In spite of the hints given out by a treacherous neighbor who had 
shared her bread and partaken of her hospitality, Mrs. Parker kept 
the corn in the hogshead unmolested through the winter, using that which 
she had been able to conceal elsewhere. 

In the spring came the surrender, and the ragged, famished soldiers 
came home. There was great destitution in Mrs. Parker’s vicinity, and 
she at once began to distribute small allowances of corn from her under- 
ground hogshead to her half-starved neighbors. 

There is no doubt that her foresight and kindness kept many from suf- 
fering the pangs of hunger and from succumbing to weakness and disease. 
This is only one of the many instances of Southern women’s courage and 
resourcefulness. , ALLEN Howe. 

Arkansas. 
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Mrs. Wallingford’s “Noble Sentiments” 


RS. Douglas Wallingford has a gracious manner and « smile 

of captivating sweetness. She is said to express “noble and womanly 
sentiments” in her little club speeches. She is good to look at and her 
taste in dress is perfect. 

Little Percy Beal is one of Mrs. Wallingford’s staunch adorers. Percy 
earns her living by coloring and touching up enlarged photographs. But 
Percy can paint. If she could take time to culti- 
vate her talent, she could produce pictures. But 
there are an old grandmother and a small sister 
to support. Percy touches up Mrs. Wallingford’s 
pictures, said touching up amounting to really 
working over. Mrs. Wallingford wishes to pose 
as artistic and her paintings, elegantly framed, 
are admired by her friends. She was well pleased 
with the one Percy had just brought back. She 
was handsomely dressed to go out, her automobile 
coat thrown across a chair back. She turned from 
the mirror and uttered an exclamation of surprise 
as Perey uncovered the picture. 

“Why, it’s beautiful! What have you done to 
it, you clever little witch? Percy, dear, accept a 
thousand thanks—until you are better paid (Percy had heard this be- 
fore), as you shall be soon. Just now, some of us church workers have 
gone to the bottom of our purses to get up a Christmas donation for our 
young rector. His mother lives with him, and he will want to give 
teas. 

“We have bought a lovely hand-painted china tea-set with silver urn 
and teaspoons. It cost like anything, but one must make sacrifices for 
one’s church.” 

Percy made no comment; she had picked up a book. 
it; don’t you think the heroine is fine?” she asked. 

“She is splendid! So noble and self-forgetting—so loyal and helpful 
to that poor erring girl she saved. It brought tears to my eyes.” 

“I knew you would appreciate her,” Percy murmured, looking ad- 
miringly at-her goddess. 

The doorbell sounded, Mrs. Wallingford glanced from the clock to her 
auto coat, but when the servant handed her the card of the caller, she 
threw it down petulantly. ‘Tell her I am very busy, I can’t see her; and 
when she calls again, tell her I am not at home.” 

“It is that Maude Schelling,” she said, turning to Percy. 


“You have read 


“She is 


separated from her husband, and she is trying to get up a music class. ` 


She wants me to recommend her, but I can’t—” 

“Oh, Mrs. Wallingford, you surely don’t know how deserving Mrs. 
Schelling is of your help,” cried Percy. “Her husband deserted her 
simply because he was too dissipated and trifling to support his family. 
He left her without resources, and she must earn a living for herself and 
her two little children. She is a fine musician, and—” 

“Yes, I know, but a woman whose husband has left her is always 
talked about. Maude Schelling dresses poorly and has moved to some 
mean street. She used to be my friend and she will, of course, presume 
upon it. I can’t afford to connect myself with her in any way. One 
has to be careful.” 

Mrs. Wallingford was going to ride that afternoon with a gay club 
man, whose reputation was by no means as untarnished as his new motor 
ear. Still he was a social favorite. 

Percy was drawing on her glove. “You must come again very soon, 
Percy,” Mrs. Wallingford said. “You and I must fix if about that pic- 
ture. It was so clever of you. Do you know you are quite a little genius, 
my dear girl?” 

Percy smiled faintly. 
idol had fallen. 


She felt no thrill of grateful pleasure. Her 
Mary H. 
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How | Would Solve the Problem 


pos Perplexed Wife: I believe if I were in your place I could solve 
your matrimonial problem. Your husband, having used your indi- 
TEA money in investments that bring you no good, has dumped you 
down on an out-of-the-way farm where you have 
no white neighbors and no school near enough 
for your children to attend. Then he betakes 
himself to town for frequent diversion and tells 
you that you have lost your good looks and that 
he knows a lady far more charming. Well, now, 
I would insist on having enough of my money 
to get nice apartments in town where your chil- 
dren can attend school, where you can hear music 
and lectures, attend church service and make 
some pleasant friends. I would dress as stylish- 
ly as I was able, and cultivate my good looks. 
Believe me, your husband will respect you far 
more for asserting yourself in this way than if 
you tamely submitted to being imposed upon. I 
do not advocate separation, but I do think a woman owes it as a duty 
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Pears 


Economy is a watchword 
of the thrifty. 

That’s one reason so 
many prosperous people 
use Pears’ Soap. There's 
no waste about zt, It wears 


out, of course. 
On sale everywhere, 


ABLAC 


Face PowberR 


Winter, Women and Beauty. 


Wind and cold touch only to enhance the 
loveliness guarded by LABLACHE. It 
freshens the skin, softening away the wrin- 
kles aud conferring a youth- 
ful daintiness of com a 
ion. Used by beautifu 
and refined women the 
world over, 


Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a 
box of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cts. for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
Dept.29,125 Kingston Str 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DELATONE 


To Remove Hair 
or Fuzz From Face, 
Neck or Arms 


Delatone is an old and well 
known scientific prepara- 
` tion, in powder form, for the 
quick removal of hairy 
growths—no matter how 
thick or stubborn they may 
be. A paste is made with 
` some Delatone and water, 
then spread on hairy surface. 
After two or three minutes it is rubbed off and 
the hairs have vanished. When the skin is 
washed it will be found to be white, firm and 
hairless. Delatone is used by thousands of peo- 
ple and ne¥er fails to give absolute satisfaction, 
nor does any harm follow its use. 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an original 
one-ounce jar will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of One Dollar by 
THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL COMPANY 
3255 SHEFFIELD AVENUE — DEPT. L — CHICAGO 


USE 


SHEET MUSIC 15c rant 


Any 7 for $1.00 Postpaid 


This Music is the same, in every particular, as you purchase in 
Musie Stores. 


SONGS—Words and Music for Piano or Organ 


Billy, “A Hit” 
All Alone 
Garden of Roses 


My Loving Honeyman, ‘‘A Hit’ 
You Are Ideal of My Dreams 
All I Ask Of You Is Love 
Red Wing Call Me Up Some Rainy Afternoon 
Silver Bell Put Your Arms Around Me Honey 
Sweet Bunch of Daisies That Dreamy Italian Waltz 
I Love It Any Little Girl That’s Nice Girl 
Under Yum Yum Tree Don’t Wake Me Up I'm Dreaming 
Kiss Me My Honey Come Josephine in Flying Machine 
Star of the East Down By Old Mill Stream 
Stop, Stop, Stop Dublin Rag, ‘‘Madam Sherry’’ 
Baby Rose Silver Threads Among the Gold 
Think It Over Mary Alexander's Ragtime Band 
Daisies Won't Tell Put on Your Old Grey Bonnet 
Steamboat Bill When Autumn Leaves Are Falling 
Some of These Days Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 
I've Got Your Number My Love is Greater Than World 
Casey Jones Where River Shannon Flows 
Hands Up In All Dreams I Dream Of You 
INSTRUMENTAL—Music for Piano or Organ 
Meditation, by Morrison Star of Sea—Reverie 
Kiss of Spring— Waltz Loveland Waltz 
Silver Bell— Two Step Moon Winks— Tree Step 
Napoleon's Last Charge Maple Leaf—Rag 
Red Wing— Two Step Beautiful Star of Heaven 
Turkey in the Straw Ben Hur Chariot Race 
Rag-a-Tag-Rag Wedding of Winds—Waltz 
Drifting Leaves—Reverie College Life—T7wo Step 
Burning of Rome—March Senora Waltzes 
Southern Dream— Waltz Blaze of Glory—March Hit 
Hamilton Profit-Sharing Coupons with all orders 
THE MYREX CO., 241 W. 36th St., New York 


Send 2c Stamp for “‘Money-Saving” Catalog 


I TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Ct Choice’ of i tural R wavy 
or straight hair. Send ad f gour hat 
~ inch ep Tabi 72 human Et pyiich = = 
‘ou a bi A 
or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE, "Extra re 
es a little more. Inclose 


mpadours, 


Women wante to sell iny 


‘ANNA AYER: 
Dept. A329 22 Quincy Street, Galinge 


Tl SHADE 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. ‘‘Improved”’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on E ean r 


are better than marking ink Names wearing apparel, 
Ousehold linen, ete. Your name can be inter- 
oyei with a fine cambric tape in FAST COLORS. 
12 dozen full name $2.00,6 dozen $1.25,3 dozen 85c. 
er prices on application. Have your friends’ 
names ae An Ideal Gift. Send for samples to 


eg J. & J. CASH, L'T'D. 
0 Chestmut Street, South Norwalk, Conn., U.S, A. 


Orders can be placed through your dealer 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


$ Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
wth. 


to herself and her children to have the best possible environment and 
to make the most she can of herself. She is her h sband’s equal—his 
partner and the mother of his children, and she is e itled to every con- 
sideration from him. EXPERIENCED. 


Waycross, Ga. 


fi Promotes & luxuriant gro 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
es scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 st Druggists 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


ay 


LET ME TELL YOU SOMETHING 


ABOUT SCREEN CLOTH 


“POMPEIIAN BRONZE,” woven from fine bronze 
wire, is practically indestructible — never requires paint- 
ing or renewing. It isa permanent investment and the 
most effective defense against flies and insects. 

Because of its resistance to salt air and climatic influ- 


ences “POMPEIIAN BRONZE.” is the best screen cloth 


for cottages at the seashore, for city and suburban 
homes. Use it for anything you want to screen, and the 
initial cost, a little more than that of ordinary kinds, is 
the last cost. 

Buy only “ POMPEIIAN BRONZE,” always identified 
by the removable red string in the selvage. If your 
regular dealer cannot supply it, write us direct. Send 
for booklet. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


Original Power Loom Manufacturers of Wire Cloth 
61 Sterling Street, Clinton, Mass. 


By Vaughan Kester 


The Prodigal Judge 


“The Prodigal Judge” is one of the most : 
fascinating human and original novels =r 
that an American author has turned out in 
many a year—the sort of book which you 
don’t want to borrowfrom any one. Buy 
a copy of your own. Pictures by M. Leone Bracker. $1.25 net. 


By HAROLD MacGRATH 


Author of The 
Man on the Box 


The Carpet 
From Bagdad 


The Carpet From Bagdad is 
the perfect type of the popular 
romance of the hour.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

An ingeniously planned, 
swiftly moving tale of adventure. 
—New York Tribune. 

Harold MacGrath has seldom if ever written more entertainingly.—Chicago 

Tribune. Jilustrated in color by Andre Castaigne, $1.25 net. 


Books by James Whitcomb Riley 
The New Christy-Riley Book 


When She Was About Sixteen 


Mr. Christy’s pictures surpass any that he has ever made for a Riley poem, 
and the reproductions are larger and better than any heretofore issued in the 
famous Christy-Riley books. 

Pictures in color by Howard Chandler Christy. Ina box. 
Cloth, $2.00 net. Leather, $3.00 net. 


OTHER CHRISTY-RILEY BOOKS 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine The Girl I Loved Out to Old Aunt Mary’s Home Again With Me 
Each illustrated by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. Each 8vo, Boxed, Cloth, $2; Leather, $3. 

AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE in Author's Edition, photogravure illustrations, 4to, $5.00 postpaid. Limited 
Autograph Edition, net, $10.00, postage 25 cents. 

Riley Roses. The poet’s most beautiful poems about the roses of nature and human nature. Illustrated in full color by Howard 
Chandler Christy. Size, 7x9 inches, boxed, postpaid, Cloth, $2.00; Leather, $3.00. 


OTHER BOOKS BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Deer Creek Series of Mr. Riley’s Poems | The Lockerbie Book | The Riley -Betts Books for Children 

Riley Songs of Home, Riley Songs of Summer The Raggedy Man— Size, 11x12 inches, 
Riley Child Rhymes of Riley Verse Cloth, net, $1.50, postage, 15 cents. 

Riley Songs o’Cheer, Riley Love Lyrics Little Orphan Annie—Size, 11x12 inches, 
Riley Farm Rhymes To many of Mr. Riley’s admirers it Cloth, net, $1.50, postage, 15 cents. 

Each illustrated with Hoosier pictures by | willcomeasa surprise tolearn how large | Ef You Don’t Watch Out—Size, 11x12 inches, 

Will Vawter, except Love Lyrics, which is | anumber of non-dialect poems he has | $1.00. 

illustrated by W. B. Dyer. written, Just because these poems of | The Boy Lives On Our Farm—Size, 11x12 

Each postpaid, Cloth, $1.25; Leather,$2.00 | rare and delicate beauty, as they are, inches, $1.00. 


Old Fashioned Roses—i670, $1.75 postpaid. | have been in a measure obscured by the While the Heart Beats Young—8vo, boxed, 


The Golden Year—16m0, $1.75 postpaid. hardier blossoms of dialect th thi Cloth, $2.50, postpaid. p 
Old School - Day Romances — vo, boxed, FOICE DIOSEOMS OF Cialect grow us Riley Child Verse—Sise, 8x10 inches, $1.25, 


4 . 3 collection has been made. Collected and postpaid. 
A fae \ etre Caray rE Fe ae t st. | arranged by Hewitt Hanson Howland. | The Runaway Boy—Size, 8x10 inches, $1.25, 


age 10 cents. n postpaid. 
The Boys of the Old Glee Club—Z add 12mo, 646 pages. India Paper. Cloth, $1.75 All illustrated in color by Ethel 


$1.50 postpaid. Net. Limp Morocco, $2.50 Net. Franklin Betts. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S COMPLETE WORKS 


Neghborly Poems Home-F olks Riley’s Works in Sets— 

Green Welds Now Running Brooks ders Childhood Greenfield Edition 

S h rain ; 

pratt vo The Flying Islands of the Night Revised and improved, 1908. Sold only 

potopa k His Pa’s Romance in sets. Th bove twelve titles, uniform- 

A Child-World The above, Red ciititoms, each $1.25, ly a i woe: 1990.05 — in 
tpaid, Red ther, $1.50 net, post- Oak case $1! '; Halt Ca -00, carriage 

ta Sagas a poet ae ae tents. > gsi eee paid; Red E.. glish Leather, net, $18.00. 
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My Ladys Lingerie 


Prepared and Described 
By A. E. ARNSTRUTTER 


LL correspondence for this Department should be addressed to Mrs. A. E. Arnstrut- 
ter, care UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. Letters requiring a 
personal answer should contain a self-addressed and stamped envelope. Postal cards 
cannot be answered. Such inauiries as are not accompanied by a stamp, and such as are 
written on postal cards, will be answered in the Correspondent’s Column each month. 


HE time has arrived when we are 
looking for something to freshen 
our wardrobe for the approaching 
warm weather. The pretty neck 

lingerie, now so fashionable, offers a sim- 
ple and inexpensive means of making an 
old gown look like a new one, or even 
prettier than some new gowns. ‘The 
Colonial fichu lends an air of distinction 
to the simplest costume and’ it is becom- 
ing to almost any age or figure. 

- The design illustrated 
in Figure 6082 shows a 
fichu with a narrow turn- 
over on the upper edge. 
The garment is cut in 
two pieces in order to in- 
sure a perfect fit around 
the neck. The amount of 
needle work required is 
no more than one would 
put on an ordinary 22- 
inch center-piece. Should 
one dislike the work of 
buttonholing the scalloped 
edge, this edge could he 
omitted when the design 
is being stamped upon the 
material ; in this case, the 
two edges should be fin- 
ished with a fine lace. 
The smilax vine forming 
the principal motif of the 
embroidery pattern is ex- 
ceedingly simple in its 
details, and the small 
leaves may be covered with 
slanting satin stitches 
quite rapidly. The circles 
should be opened and 
worked as round eyelets 
and the stem of the vine 
may be outlined. When 
the scalloped edge is to 
be used, the upper and 
lower stamped outline of 
the scallops should be cov- 
ered with fine running 
stitches, and the surface 
of the scallops, between 
the lines, should be cov- 


Figure 6087 


ered with a layer of padding 
stitches. An ideal material for 
the fichu is book muslin or 
Swiss muslin of a very fine 
quality, or organdie may be 
used with good effect. 


Side Ruffle 


HE pretty side ruffles, so 

much used this winter, will 
continue in favor through the 
spring and summer. Figure 
6084 illustrates a double ruffle. 
The under ruffle should be of 
some very thin sheer material 
and the shorter upper ruffle 
should be of some firmer ma- 
terial. A combination of Swiss 
muslin and fine linen will be 
found effective. The embroid- 


Figure 6082 


ery on the under ruffle consists 
of a series of circles covered with 
solid satin stitch work. Each cir- 
cle should be raised with padding 
stitches and then covered with 
satin stitches. Any desired color’ 
or white may be used for this part 
of the work. The scallops on the 
upper short ruffle should be cov- 
ered with buttonhole stitches and 
the groups of circles in the scal- 
lops should be opened and “worked 
as round eyelets. The upper ruffle 
should be laid in narrow plaits 
before sewing to the band: Figure 
6084-A illustrates a single side 
ruffle. F 

The waist illustrated in Figure 


me 


6083 is a model that will be the summer's 
favorite. The embroidery is of the sim- 
plest description and yet ex- 
tremely effective. All circies 
should be open and worked as 
round eyelets. The daisy 
petals may be covered with 
slanting satin stitches or they 
may be outlined. One-half of 
each leaf should be slightly 
padded and covered with satin 
stitches slanting from the 
outer edge toward the center 
vein. The opposite half of the 
leaf should then be outlined 
only. Outline all the stems 
and cover any small nar- 
row leaf with satin stitches 
placed across the width of 
the leaf. Should one be 
able to make shadow em- 
broidery the petals of the 
flowers could be worked in 
shadow; that is, on the 
wrong side of sheer mate- 
rial with herringbone stitches taken from one 
margin to the opposite margin of each petal. 
The effect of this method in combination with 
the solid embroidery advised for the leaves is 
particularly good. 


The New Aand-Bags 


HAND-BAGS have become an established part 
of every woman’s street costume. The sum- 
mer will see the bag matching the costume 
either in color of material or in the colors used 
for the embroidery. If all fashion predictions 
do not fail, then. the white bag will be seen 
with white costumes, for we are promised a 
“white season”. Figure 6085 illustrates a 
dainty shape for the bag, and the embroidery 
design is exceptionally good. The different fig- 
ures may be covered with satin stitch embroid- 
ery and the colors may match the costume, or— 
when the bag is made of white material—the de- 
sign may be worked out with white embroidery 
cotton. When making up the bag the back and 
front should be buttonholed together, the button- 
hole stitches being taken across the width of the 
scalloped edge. The edge of the flap should be fin- 
ished with the buttonhole stitches. Turn the flap 
over, as shown in the illustration, slip a feather- 
bone or whalebone across the top of the flap, at the 
fold, and on the under side, and secure with a row 
Figure 6084 of machine stitching, add cord as illustrated. 
Figure 6086 illustrates one of the square bags. 
The material for this bag, when stamped, shows a 
scalloped edge all around the sides of the front of the bag. The front 
should be placed over the material forming the back of the bag and the 
two pieces should be joined with buttonhole stitches worked across the 
width of the scallops. Eyelets should be worked in the top through 
which to run the ribbon draw strings. 


Combination Skirt and Corset Cover 


IGURE 6087 illustrates an embroidery pattern that may be applied 

to any cutting out shape for skirt or corset cover, and the same 
design has been used for the skirt and waist of a lingerie gown. The 
pattern is unique in that all 
parts, save the ribbon, are to 
be worked as eyelets, the 
petals of the flowers as 
petal-shaped eyelets and the 
circles and centers of flow- 
ers as round eyelets. The 
ribbon should be padded 
slightly and covered with 
slanting satin stitches. The 
design, while elaborate in ef- 
fect, may be quickly worked 
and very little embroidery 
thread will be required. A 
free lesson is always fur- 
nished with the perforated 
pattern ` showing how to 
make the petal-shaped and 
the round eyelets. 


Baby's White Skirt 


IGURE 6088 illustrates Figure 6083 
one of the new designs 
for ornamenting a skirt or 
dress for baby. The design is effective and yet the amount of work re- 
quired for its completion is not more than one should expect for an 
article of this kind. The best results may be obtained by covering all 
the flower petals and the 
leaves with solid embroidery 


Figure 6088 


Figure 6082: Perforated pattern 
Figure, 6083: Perforated pattern 


Figure 6085: Perforated pattern 
Either bag stamped on gray linen 
Figure 6087: Perforated pattern skirt 
Figure 6088: Perforated pattern 


Figure 6089: Perforated pattern 
Figure 6089: 


Figure 6086 


Price List of Designs in Chis Issue of the Magazine 


Figures 6084 and 6084-A: Perforated pattern; each one 
Figure 6086: Perforated pattern..... as ea ae Mapa ec PEAS wins 04 exUS sv s.0'00 cleo oth ade 


Figure 6087: Perforated pattern corset cover 


“Don’t envy a good complexion; 
Use Pompeian and have one.” 


You Can Do 
What She Is Doing 


OOD LOOKS in man or woman al- But you can do what she is doing. fab tee 
A make people more eager to have you near them 

bie have and always will make for because you too will gratify the human long- 
power and success in business or society. ing for the beautiful. Pompeian will make 


What are good looks? Above all, a | youmore popular. There is no question about 


A : it. A short use will surprise both you and 
clear, fresh, wholesome skin, such as is your friends. Pompeian cleanses the pores 
given or preserved in a million homes completely clean and exercises the muscles of 
where they use the face. ‘Don’t envy a good complexion, use 

Pompeian and have one.” 
Sold by 50,000 dealers. 50c, 75c and $1, or sent post-paid if 


your dealer can’t supply it. But you may try before you buy. 

Trial Jar and Art Calendar sent for 10e. The trial jar will 
convince you. The Art Calendar reproduction of Blenner's 
$1000 painting will please you. No advertising on the front. 
Clip coupon now. 


Cut along this line, fill in and mail today. 


Massage Cream pao rder nem 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 77 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 10c (stamps or coin) for which please 


send me a trial jar of Pompeian and a 1912 ‘‘Pompeian Beauty"’ 
Art Calendar. 


i 
- 
The power of good looks 1s well shown by ® 
the thousands of people who are daily per- 1 
suaded to send for the 1912 ““Pompeian Beauty” I 
Art Calendar, in exquisite colors. These - 
E 

i 

| 

i 
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made with satin stitches. The embroidery should be slightly raised 
with an underlay of padding stitches. The circles should be opened 
and worked as round eyelets. The edge of the skirt may be fin- 
ished with the scalloped edge illustrated, or this may be omitted 
and a lace edgè substituted. When time is a factor to be consid- 
ered, the entire design may be worked as eyelet embroidery, thus 
eliminating all solid embroidery. In either case the stems should 
be, either outlined or worked with narrow satin stitches placed 
across the width of the stem, which should first be covered with 
short running stitches or with a row of chain outline stitches. 
These stitches form a support for the satin stitches. 


Child's Rompers 


HE little garment illustrated in Figure 6089 is practical in out- 

line and decoration. The pattern on the yoke is delicately tinted 
in wash colors, and the work entailed is simple outline stitch with 
colors matching the tinting. The edge of the yoke and the sleeves 
may be finished with a row of feather stitches: 


es Ff d 
Some Things Well Worth Knowing 


To set the colors in calico use one tab'espoonful of ox-gall to one 
gallon of water. 

Ink stains are taken out by using an equal mixture of cream of tar- 
tar and citric acid. Rub this over the stains, then wash out with clear 
water. 

Peach stains can be removed from the table cloth by the use of boiling water. The spot 
is held over a pan and the water is poured through it 
until the stain is, taken out. 

To remove gloss from black silk, moisten with wet 
sponge, lay damp cloth over it and iron quickly ti dry. 


Figure 6084-A 


Figure 6085 


thousands can’t (don’t want to!) resist the p Na™e 
power of good looks as represented by the 
above head of the full length panel figure, 32 © Address 
. . (o a 
inches by 8 inches. 
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Madam—Your Grocer Will 
Tell You the Facts About 


| Heinz Tomato Soup 


We believe, Madam, that 
you would have ‘Tomato 


Soup more often in your 


home if tomato soup were easier to 
make. Or, if you knew just how 
Heinz ‘Tomato Soup measures up to 
the very best home-made—with none 
of the bother and fuss. 


Everyone likes Tomato Soup, and 
Heinz Tomato Soup needs only an 
introduction to make it a steady and 
welcome visitor to your home. It is 
ready to serve in next to no time— 
just heat. 


Your grocer knows what the Heinz 
Pure Food Institution stands for, and 
what the Heinz label means on any 
food product. 


He knows that on Heinz Tomato 
Soup it means choice tomatoes—pick- 
ed at the prime of ripeness—prepared 
the very day they leave the vines— 
with the addition of rich cream and 
pure spices. 


He knows the painstaking care that has 
made Heinz quality possible. And he should 
tell you—for 47s own interest as well as ours— 
that he is satisfied to make a little less profit 
on Heinz 57 Varieties in order to give you 
more quality for your money. 


These are the facts about Heinz Tomato Soup and 
it is the easiest thing in the world to satisfy yourself of 
its goodness. Just try one can.—If you do not like 
it your grocer will refund your money. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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Washingtons Birthday ] 


By EDWINA B. PARKER 


TLE UST RA TAONS' cE: 'O MP: OTOS 


Menu 


Orange Sponge 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal with Cream 
Omelet 
Toast Coffee 


DINNER 
Clear Soup 
Roast Turkey with Potato Stuffing 
Macaroni au Gratin Cabbage Salad 
Fish Loaf 
Sweetbread Croquettes Cheese Fondu 
Celery Olives 
Caramel Ice Cream Dark Fruit Cake 


Claret Punch 


Coffee Wafers 


SUPPER 

Mint Sandwiches 
Stewed Fruit Brown Bread 
Orange Sponge 


Fish Loaf 


OAST TURKEY WITH POTATO STUFFING—Prepare the fowl 
for cooking and stuff with the following dressing: Into three cups- 
ful of cooked, finely mashed, lukewarm potatoes, rub one-half of a cup- 
ful of butter, one level teaspoonful of salt and some pepper; add two 
well-beaten eggs and one cupful of sweet cream, one-half of a cupful of 
wheat flour and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of baking powder. Beat all 
together till light as a feather and fill the fowl lightly as the stuffing 
swells considerably. 


HEESE FONDU—To make the cheese fondu pour one cupful of 

scalded milk over one cupful of soft bread crumbs mixed with one- 
quarter of a pound of grated or chopped cheese. Stand over the fire and 
stir for a moment or two; add the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, then 
set aside for ten minutes. Beat the whites to a stiff dry froth, turn and 
put lightly into the cooled mixture. Pour into a buttered dish and bake 
in a moderate oven for about twenty minutes. 


Cabbage Salad 


ACARONI AU GRATIN—Break up a quarter of a pound of maca- 

roni into short pieces, put them in a saucepan containing enough 
boiling water, slightly salted, to well cover the macaroni, and boil fast 
for forty minutes. Drain and cool. Boil one gill of stock with onë gill 
of milk, one bay leaf, and one slice of onion. Melt two tablespoonsful 
of butter in a saucepan, add one tablespoonful of flour and cook them 
for a few minutes, stir without browning. Now, add the boiled milk and 
stock strained, stir till it boils, put in the macaroni and add two table- 
spoonsful of grated cheese; mix well and season with salt, pepper and a 
dust of paprika. Fill a well-buttered gratin dish or pudding dish with 
this preparation, sprinkle over with bread crumbs and grated cheese. 
Bake in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes and serve in the dish in which 
it was cooked. 


ISH LOAF—To one pint of cold rice add two pints of minced fish, 

two well-beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, one-half a 
cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of butter and a high seasoning of salt 
and pepper. Form into a loaf, coat with crumbs and bake in a moderate 
oven. Serve garnished with sliced lemon and parsley. 
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Stuffed Potatoes 
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GAtAMEL ICE CREAM—Break 
two inches of stick cinnamon into 
bits, cover with three tablespoonsful 
of boiling water and steep, closely cov- 
ered, for twenty minutes at the back 
of the stove, then strain. Scald a pint 
of milk in a double boiler, add one 
tablespoonful of flour mixed to a 
smooth paste with a little cold milk, 
stir until very slightly thickened, then 
cover and cook for thirty minutes. 
seat together five eggs and one cup- 
ful and a quarter of sugar, add to the 
cooked milk and stir until a smooth 
custard. Mix the cinnamon water 
with two tablespoonsful of cocoa, add 
three tablespoonsful of caramel and 
stir into the custard, take off, strain 
and set aside to chill. When cold add 
one tablespoonful of vanilla and one 
pint of good cream and freeze. 


ka ka bd 


RUIT CAKE—One cupful of but- 

ter, one cupful of brown sugar, one 
cupful of molasses, three and a halif 
cupsful of flour, four eggs, one cupful 
of milk, one scant teaspoonful of bak- 
ing soda, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, a half-teaspoonful of salt, a 
teaspoonful of ground cloves, one tea- 
spoonful each of allspice and nut- 
meg, three teaspoonsful of cinnamon, 
one-half of a cupful of chopped cit- 
ron, two pounds of seeded raisins, 
three-quarters of a pound of currants. 
Cream butter and sugar; add beaten 
eggs, spices mixed with half the flour. 
soda sifted and stirred in the molas- 
ses. Beat well, add milk, remainder 
of flour, fruit well floured and the 
baking powder. Bake in a moderate 
oven in two loaves. 


ka ka bs 


INT FILLING—Cut fine two 

dozen fresh mint leaves; place 
in a cup, pour over them three table- 
spoonsful of boiling water, cover and 
steep for half an hour, then strain, 
pressing hard. Soak one-quarter of a 
package of granulated gelatine in 
three tablespoonsful of cold water and 
stand over hot water until dissolved. 
Add the mint water and a pinch of 
salt, color pale green with vegetable 
coloring and let stand until cold and 
beginning to thicken. Whip one cup- 
ful of heavy cream to a solid froth, 
add two tablespoonsful of crushed 
crystallized mint leaves and mix light- 
ly with the liquid jelly. Turn into a 
mold. When firm turn out carefully. 
Sut in thin slices and put between 
unbuttered bread. 


L Ww % 

WEETBREAD CROQUETTES — 

Wash and parboil one pair of 
sweetbreads, then throw them into 
cold water; remove the outside skin 
and all membrane ; then, with a silver 
knife, chop in small pieces and meas- 
ure. There should be at least half a 
pint of chopped meat. Rub together 
a level tablespoonful of butter and a 
heaping tablespoonful of flour and stir 
into a gill of hot cream, cook until a 
smooth paste is formed ; add the yolks 
of two eggs and the sweetbreads ; mix 
and cook for just a minute; take from 
the fire, and add a dozen mushrooms 
chopped fine. Season highly and stand 
aside to cool. Then form into cro- 
quettes, dip in egg, then in bread 
crumbs and fry in deep fat, drain aud 
serve, 


ka bad ba 


RANGE SPONGE—Six oranges, 
one cupful of sugar, whites of 


four eggs, two heaping tablespoons-’ 


ful of powdered gelatine, one and a 
half cupsful of boiling water. Dis- 
solve the gelatine with half a cupful 
of the boiling water. Chop the 
oranges and put them in a saucepan, 
add the sugar and the rest of the 
water. Cook slowly for ten minutes, 
remove from the fire, add the gela- 
tine, strain into a basin and cool. 
Beat up the whites of the eggs, stiffly, 
gradually add the orange mixture, 
beating all the time till it begins to 
thicken. Pour into the mold. Turn 
out when set and serve garnished with 
whipped cream and slices of orange. 


w W kad 


ABBAGE SALAD—Shred enough 
cabbage to serve the number of 
people desired. Place it on ice to crisp. 
Marinate it with French dressing and 
Serve garnished with sweet peppers. 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 
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Hogs are not cleanly—hog 
fat is always under suspicion—and 


lard is nothing more or less than hog fat. 


Cottolene as a frying and shortening medium is just as far aaa 
of butter or lard as the automobile is in advance of the bicycle, 
or electric light preferable to gas. 
Cottolene is a vegetable shortening—made from 
pure, refined cotton oil. It may cost a little more 
per pound—but you need to use only two-thirds as 
much. Itis better and more economical. 

Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY $ 


“Nature’s Gift from the Sunny South” 


© 


Dining Table Luxury 


The elegance of the the soft surface on 
which dishes and silverware are moved 
in silence is secured by using the 


Peerless 


» Asbestos Table Mat 


But, best of all, it will ab- 
solutely protect your pol- 
i gara table top from dam- 
Pie age of any kind from hot 
i alishes or spilled liquids. 
Peerless Table 
fe Mats are made 
Te, of heavy as- 
2 | 3 bestos boards— 
_ ~~ ‘neither heat nor 
; 4 liquid can get 
through them to 
harm the table. 
They are made in sizes to fit all round, square 
or oval tables. The sections are hinged’ so the 
may be folded up and putina drawer, The so 
flannel coverin : are easily re- 


moved for washing. “PEERLESS 
See the Peerless Table Mat at your [Ro vthotec, 
dealer’s. If be cannot show you the | 
mat bearing this trade-mar 
us for the address of the nearest | A 

7 


dealer who can—and our booklet— 
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SURPRISING EXTRA SPECIAL 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Get MORE For Your Money By Accepting 
One of These Wonderful Offers 


Here are a few attractive Combinations you can get with UNCLE 


REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE at greatly reduced prices. 


Uncle Remus’s 

McCall’s Magazine 
Southern Ruralist 
Every Woman Her Own 


Uncle Remus’s 
Boys’ Magazine 
Every Woman Her Own 


Uncle Remus’s 

Farm Journal 1 
Million Egg Farm Book 
Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker Book 


ALL TO YOU $1.15 


“To the Woman Who Cares.” 
CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO, 
Dert.225215 Loomis ST. Cmicaco, iLL. 


If You Suffer With Diabetes, 
s } KidneyorStomachTrouble 


You will be greatly benefited by drink- 
ing the famous 


SILURIAN WAUKESHA WATER 


A Pure Natural Spring Water. Put 
up in cases of 12 one-half gallon bot- 
tles. Price per case $2.50 F. O. B. 
Waukesha. Send order today with 
remittance for case. Ask about 
: Silurian Carbonated Water and 
as Ginger Ale. They are delicious. 


SILURIAN SPRING CO., 


Dept. 10, Waukesha, Wis. 


Uncle Remus’s 

Southern Ruralist 
Today’s Magazine 
Every Woman Her Own 


ALL TO YOU $1.10 
A STRIKING NEW COMBINATION 


ALL FOUR FOR ONLY 


$1.60 


To one or separate addresses 


One Year 
Two Years 
One Year 
The Book 


Uncle Remus’s Home NENE 
Farm Journal. . . E 
American Poultry Journal Fap 
The Million Egg Farm . ... 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 


A brand new handsomely illustrated, practical -treatise on the 
subject of making garments at home. Every woman should have one 
of these books—it tells how to make garments for all the family. The 
instructions are so plain and practical that even the beginner will 
have no trouble with cutting and making a garment. The patterns 
are easy to use, up to date, and fit perfectly in all sizes, 


ORDER TODAY 


We reserve the right to withdraw these offers at any time. It 
will be seen they are unusual and probably cannot be held open long. 
NOW is the time to accept. Make a note of it and order right away 
lest you forget it. 


EYA . 


oe 


a, SIGNET RING niy 12 cents. 


oy, mre) Rolled Gold shell, warranted to wear. 
Nex Raised scrolls on sidos, kea either sex. 
. Any initial engraved 


RINES CO., 48 W. "Bway, N. Y. 


> INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
We dd 1 ng poig ste and Stamped Sta- 
nery. Correct Styles from an 

Elegant Tip at Moderate eaten Samples upon request. 


LYCETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Address all Orders to 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Puffed Wheat 


Prof. Anderson 
Brought to Us This 
Invention 


It was wheat and rice kernels exploded by steam—puffed 
to eight times normal size. 

They tasted like toasted nuts. 

They seemed to us like cereal confections—the most de- 
lightful foods ever created. ` 

But we asked for the people’s judgment. 

We opened a lunch room in the heart of New York, to 
which hundreds of people came daily. 

And we offered them there—all at equal price—all sorts 
of cereal foods. l 

Four out of five who took ready-cooked cereals chose 
either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

That settled the matter. We made the foods. And now 
22,000,000 dishes monthly are consumed by delighted users. 


Please Let the Children Choose 


We ask you to do likewise. 
Submit to your children the various ready-cooked cereals. 


' Tell them to pick their choice. 


You'll find that these puffed grains—crisp, porous and 


-nut-like—are selected nine times in ten. 


__ That’s a fortunate fact. For these whole-grain foods, 
with every food granule blasted to pieces, are the most diges- 
tible foods in existence. 


Puffed Wheat, 10C som 
Puffed Rice, 15c West 


These foods are not merely foibles. 

They are scientific creations. 

The grains are sealed up in bronze-steel guns. For an 
hour we revolve them in an oven heat of 550 degrees—until 
all the grains’ moisture is changed to high-pressure steam. 

Then that steam is exploded. And, by that explosion, the 
millions of food granules are literally blasted to pieces. Thus 
digestion can instantly act. 

The puffed grains are four times as porous as bread. Yet 
the coats of the grain are unbroken. 


Ways of Serving 


In the morning serve them with cream and sugar. Or mix 
them with any fruit. 

For luncheons, or suppers, or between-meal foods, serve 
like crackers in a bowl of milk. 

Boys at play like to eat the grains dry. Girls use them in 
candy-making. In many such ways these nut-like grains take 
the place of nuts. 

Let children eat them whenever they are hungry, for these 
puffed grains don’t tax the stomach. 

And begin today if you don’t yet know how good these 
puffed foods are. 


The Quaker Oats Qmpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


een in City Shops 


HE far-seeing housewife must be a care- 
ful buyer of family supplies and to do 
this she necessarily watches the sales as 
they occur from month to month in the 
various departments of the big city stores. Per- 
haps, she has often wondered why she finds in 
her mail a white goods catalog exploiting a 
“January White Goods Sale” as she sits before 
a comfortable fire with a storm of snow and 
sleet raging outside her window. “White goods”, 
she exclaims, “why, the mere mention of linens 
makes me shiver.” But this is the wrong idea; 
every purchaser of white goods who makes Jan- 
uary the month in which she invests all she can 
spare in linens for the table, bed or for gen- 
eral use, does so with decided advantage to her- 
self. The reason for this is far-reaching. Most 
Hemstitched and Intital of the high-grade white goods sold in this country 
eee are bought from foreign countries; the repre- 
sentatives of the big factories abroad re-stock each year, usually during 
November. Their goods which are undisposed of in October are, there- 
fore, sold at a big discount to local buyers; this discount finally reaches 
the retail purchaser in the way of “sales” in January. Hence goods 
which are bought in that month are exactly equal in quality to the 
highest grade articles sold at any time, but because the retailer has se- 
cured reduced prices from the manufacturer in October, the customer 
benefits in January. 


Exquisite Moravian Damasks 


TES most beautiful, durable and artistic damasks that come to this 
country are made in Moravia. Here the trade has been part of the 
country’s commercial life for centuries ; in fact, it is almost an art and 
has been handed down from generation to generation. It is said that 
the Moravians wént originally to France for their designs, but soon 
they could excel the French in the variety of their patterns and the 
exquisite beauty of their weaving. A Moravian linen cloth is shown 
here, in a Fleur-de-Lis design and it is woven for a round table, the 
design conforming to that shape. Many of these linens are woven on 
hand looms, just as they were done a hundred years ago, but with 
greater ease and facility today than formerly. The idea that “no linen 
is as good today as it used to be” is altogether wrong, and a prominent 
linen buyer for a big city store asserts that linen of as fine a quality 
as any our grandmothers ever knew can be purchased today if one has 
the judgment and experience to choose wisely. 

The refinement conveyed in having sets of napkins match the cloth 
exactly, is fully recognized and all the fine clothes show napkins of the 
same pattern. These can be ordered marked with individual mono- 
grams, and the city store showing the most beautiful line of these 
marked linens claims a business of several thousand dollars a year in 
markings alone. But this can be done most attractively by the wise 
woman herself. Many of the round table cloths are scalloped around 
the edges, the hemming of a round cloth being seldom perfectly sat- 
isfactory. 


Lace Centerpieces and Doileys 


BUT be the damask ever so handsome there is always a: demand for 
the lace centerpiece as illustrated. Of these lace pieces the Neapol- 
itan is perhaps the most beautiful, the people of this nation, like the 
Moravians, have done wonders in damask, having devoted centuries to 
the perfecting of the art of lace making. One of the pieces shown here 
is of the most exquisite design; the lace resembling a very fine cluny 
pattern and doileys can be had to match this centerpiece, making the 
set admirable for use on the bare top of a polished mahogany table. 
Another beautiful centerpiece is of lace mosaic, the center being 
of plain linen, the edge of solid drawn work to a depth of some ten 
inches, while the outer border is embroidered in a white silk vine pat- 
tern, the same design edging the drawn work where the plain linen 
ends. But the distinctive feature of this piece is the beautiful band of 
embroidered flowers in natural colors on the drawn work base. The 
piece pictured shows a design of California poppies, the glowing golden 
yellow so life-like that one feels almost as though the flowers could be 
picked up and handled. Eyelet embroidery with heavily scalloped edges 
is another attractive centerpiece. 
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Most Exquisite Embroidery in Color. This Shows the California Poppy in the Rich Natural Tint 
of Golden Yellow. The Ground Is of Finest Draw-Work 


Bed Linen 


HE dainty linen for the bed shares with that of the table in the 
~ favor of the housewife. One of the very newest things shown in 
bed linen are the handsomely embroidered pillow cases sold in pairs, 
with a large initial in the center and with the edge scalloped or hem- 
stitched, or in some instances both scalloped and hemstitched. There 
are also bolster roll covers to match the pillow cases, while sheets are 
edged at the top with the same scalloped design, and are also lettered. 
These linens last indefinitely, and with ordinary care can be used for 
years. Recently there has been almost a “fad” for embroidered linen 
pillow cases, and it is a delightful rebound from the day of the gaudy 
lace or cotton “sham” which was so popular a bed finish a few decades 


ago. 
Che Tlew Cowels 


UITE as much attention is given in the linen departments to the de- 
signing of towels as to any other one feature of household linen. 
The towels used by the crowned heads of Europe are all made at the 
famous Dew-bleach factories, situated at Newtownward, a small Irish 
town about 20 miles from Belfast, its chief industry being the manu- 
facture of high-grade linen towels. 'These, too, are woven with hand 
looms and are of the daintiest and most beautiful patterns. They, also, 


New Eyelet Embroidery Center-Piece, Especially Adapted to Bare Table Tops 


es be ordered hand-embroidered in individual monograms or in single 
etters, 

The newest idea in gift towels are the “guest towel”, designed for 
one using by the transient guest who drops in for a chance meal and 
would refresh himself, perhaps, before partaking thereof. These towels 
are about half the size of an ordinary towel. and are embroidered, both 
in floral designs and initials, while the edges are scalloped or hem- 
stitched as the user may elect. It is a convenient fashion, too, even 
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I newest things in linen fabrics. 


Prettier Walls 


—don’t you want to 
know about them? 


Haven’t you a room 


that’s too dark or too ordi- 
nary-looking? Wouldn’t you like 
to have an expert designer tell you how to 
make it seem larger and most attractive? 
For that very purpose we employ expert 
designers and furnish Color Plans—without 
any charge—of ceilings, side .walls, frieze 
and stencils—the newest and best ideas. 
The Alabastine Book explains every detail 
of our special Art Service. Shall we send it? 


Beautiful Wall Tint 

is noted for its perfect water color tints— 
exquisitely soft—always in harmony. They 
differ from kalsomine colors as real flowers 
differ from imitations. With Alabastine 
you may carry out a different color idea and 
design in each room keeping complete har- 
mony throughout. You can follow the best 
interior decorators’ latest plans—at least ex- 
pense. Alabastine is absolutely sanitary, 
easiest to use, goes furthest and lasts longest. 
No chipping, peeling or rubbing off when 
properly applied. 


Alabastine Men 


60,000 dealers, painters and decorators 
—in every part of the country—keep in 
close touch with our experts. “They can 
give you the best work and the most correct. 
Ask The Alabastine Man in your town. 


Alabastine Company 


684 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New York City, Desk 84, 105 Water St. 


This Book shows 
twenty modern 
rooms—don’t you 
want to seethem? 
We will mail it 
FREE-postpaid 


Full 5-lb. pack- 
age: White 
50c; Regular 
Eta. $805, 30 
Don’t confuse 
Alabastine with 
Kalsomine. In- 
sist on Alabas- 
tine. 


Five FULL POUNDS 
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if the size of the towel has made it sometimes seem like a joke, and provoked the change 
of name from “guest” to “guess” towel before its use is fully understood. 


Che Newest Linen Fabrics 


N considering linens ready for use in the home one cannot omit a glance at the very 


Already novelties in linen fabrics are to be seen in 


the shops. Perhaps the fabric that has held its own the longest is the popular mar- 


quisette and voiles. 


The ones for the coming season, however, show a much more open 


pattern than those of last year and the peculiarity of these weaves has given the 


names Torchon and Macrama to the newest sorts. 


There are many other linens in the 


crashy effects that will be popular for waists and dresses. " 
But as far as suits are concerned the coming season can well be called a “pique sea- 


son”, so great a revival of 
this fabric is imminent. 
The newest piques are 
shown in the soft finished 
sorts, with the welts vary- 
ing in width from one-half 
inch to the hair line 
piques, although of course, 
in this fabric a happy me- 
dium should prevail. 

Pictures used by courtesy of M. Rich 


& Bros. Co., New York, 
Atlanta, Paris. 


Initial Pillow Case Scalloped All Round, Thus Obviating the Old-Fashioned 
and Objectionable “Shams” 
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ashions Fads and Fancies 


Written by AGNES MARIE O'LEARY 


O follow the vagaries of 

Dame Fashion relig- 

iously is an achieve- 

ment. At the begin- 
ning of the end of the season ~ 
one sees no radical changes in 
general styles but must attend 
zealously to the little details 
of the toilette, that are ever 
changing, for on the regard 
for the little style touches de- 
pends much of the success of 
the well-gowned woman’s ap- 
pearance. 

To take waists for instance. 
The outline has undergone no 
changes but the embellishment 
is ever new from month to 
month. Waists of fine chiffon 
over fancy nets, over chiffon 
pongee have the trimming un- 
derneath the chiffon, others 
are- elaborately braided and 
some are hand-embroidered in 
silk. Beautiful white chiffon 
waists are particularly stylish 
at the present time for wear 
with the popular Empire 
skirts. Distinguishingly clever 
is the evening jacket of all- 
over lace which is made with 
deep V back and surplice front, 
with a peplum of the lace. The 
model is trimmed with satin 
bands and cluny and is de- 
signed to transform a simple 
plain dress into one suitable 
for evening wear. 


D RESS waists of chiffon, 

silk and net come in all the 
delicate colors for evening 
wear and also in more sedate 
shades and black for wear with 
tailored suits. The ever-pres- 
ent side frill appears upon a 
great many of them and a 
large number are hand-em- 
broidered. 

For the woman of refinement 
who is at present bent on mak- 
ing widely divergent ends meet, 
the new blouses of washable 
silk offer a good suggestion. 
The materials for these dressy 
garments can be purchased 
quite inexpensively and come 
in a wide range of colors. Most 
of these are mannish designs, 
made with soft French collar 
and cuffs, fashioned largely of 
striped silk, as well as plain 
and all white silk. 

The mid-winter dresses fol- 
low the mode designated at 
the beginning of the season, 
but one looks to the garniture 
of these costumes for hints of 
originality. The authentic models are largely plain- 
tailored, though many are adorned with silk braid, 
embroidery, velvet and fancy buttons. 

Speaking of buttons, never were such beauties 
shown as those now used for every manner of embel- 
lishment. In sizes they vary from extreme to extreme, 
the very large ones being as big as a dollar and the 
very tiny ones as small as a seed pearl. Many of the 
large ones are of solid bone, in white or black or all 
white with deep black rim. These have jeweled cen- 
ters. Sometimes one big stone is surrounded by a 
circle of smaller ones of the same or contrasting jewel. 
For the ornamentation of handsome coats and evening 
wraps nothing could be more clever. 


OR the season-end social functions delightful frocks 
of chiffon are quite de riguer. Splendid models 
have overdrapery of hand-painted and bordered chif- 
fon in Persian and floral effects over messaline. New 
ideas have lace yokes and revers artistically trimmed. 
The adornment consists of chennille fringe, rosettes 
and sashes. 

Dresses for general utility wear, for shopping and 
home wear and toilettes for matinee, reception, tea, 
dinner, opera and evening wear are developed in serge, 
charmeuse, serge de soie, crepe de chine, messaline, 
broadcloth, velvet, corduroy and brocade. Black-and- 
white frocks are at present claiming much attention. 

While the general styles may not be new, the ma- 
terials are ever differing, as witness the new silks 
that have the call for spring frocks and waists. New 
ideas are presented in bordered foulards, taffetas, bor- 
dered cashmere de soie, fashionable striped taffetas 
and messalines, extra wide check-silk suiting, and new 
tints in messaline, duchesse, chiffon cloth, marqui- 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS 


you do not have to write a letter when ordering patterns. 
Tell us the correct number and the correct size of each 
pattern you wish. Send the price of each pattern, and write 
your name and address alitale and in full. If you do these 
hing “tp Aine at be ee prompt: e Oa: 

ress all orders to Pattern Department, S's 
HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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4841 and 4855—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME—The waist 
of this costume is of the popular Gibson type with the shoulder 
plaits stitched to bust depth at the front and at the back, ex- 
tending to the waist line. The plain sleeves are set in with a 
little fullness and are finished with a shirt-style cuff. Madras or 
figured dimity is used. The pattern, 4841, is cut in sizes from 
32 to 42-inch bust measure. Medium size will require 2% yards 
of 36-inch material The skirt is a seven-gored model with an 
under box-plait at the center-back. Panama, serge or mohair can 
be utilized. The pattern, 4855, is cut in sizes from 22 to 32-inch 
waist measure. Medium size will require 5% yards of 36-inch 
material. The patterns can be obtained by sending 15 cents for 
each to the office of this magazine. 


2232—BOYS’ RUSSIAN SUIT—Black and white striped madras 
was used to develop this attractive little suit which is the most 
popular garment that a small boy could wear. The coat-blouse 
is made extra long and has the closing on the left side of the 
front. Bandings of contrasting goods was used to trim. The 
trousers are in the regulation bloomer style made without a 
fly. Black and white or blue and white serge can also be used to 
excellent advantage, The pattern, 2232, is cut in sizes from 2 to 7 
years. To make the suit in the medium size will require 1% 
yards of 54-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by send- 
ing 15 cents to the office of this magazine, 


3869—CHILDREN’S SACK APRON—To protect the little girl’s 
frock an apron is a necessity. We here picture a clever little 
model which is dainty and neat-appearing besides fulfilling its 
practical purpose. Cross-bar dimity is excellently adapted to this 
design, striped gingham or checked chambray being also appro- 
priate. The pattern, 3869, is cut in sizes from 1, 3 and 5 years. 
Medium size will require 2%4 yards of 27-inch material. The pattern 
can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine. 


sette, bengaline and moire. As it is now verging onto 
spring, laces and embroideries are being purchased for 
the garniture of the new frocks. No embellishment is 
more artistic than lace and it can be used for every 
manner of gown from the most elaborate to the least 
expensive for laces can be bought at almost any price 
one wishes to pay. Normandy, valenciennes, edgings 
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5674—GIRLS’ SAILOR DRESS—The sailor dress continues a 
favorite model for the making of frocks for the small girl. The 
design here shown is an excellent example. The regulation sailor 
blouse is employed and is made to-be worn either outside or 
inside of the skirt. The skirt is the usual plaited style and is 
attached to an underskirt. The illustration shows a design car- 
ried out in blue sérge with collar of blue silk with white dots. 
Many other materials are suitable for development. The pattern, 
5674, is cut in sizes from 6 to 12 years. Medium size will require 35% 
yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 


cents to the office of this magazine. 5 


5328—CHILDREN’S BOX COAT—This dainty little box coat 
is a design that many mothers will appreciate, as it is so 
easy to follow. It can be made of cheviot or serge and has a 
big collar of plain goods. The pattern, 5328, is cut in sizes from 
2 to 12 years. Medium size will require 14%4 yards of 54-inch 
material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to 
the office of this magazine, 


5118 and 5120—LADIES’ COSTUME—A stylish shirt-waist cos- 
tume is always in good taste and the model illustrated shows a 
plain, shirt-blouse cut with body and upper part of sleeves in 
one, and a seven-gored skirt with flounce. The skirt has a panel 
front and there is an inverted box-plait at the bottom of the flounce 
at back. The waist can be made of linen, madras or silk, while 
the skirt is developed in dark striped material, serge or chevict 
being used. ‘The waist-pattern, 5118, is cut in sizes from 32 to 
42-inch bust measure. To make the waist in the medium size 
will require 2%% yards of 36-inch goods. The skirt-pattern, 5120, 
is cut in sizes from 22 to 3l-inch waist measure. Medium size 
will require 5 yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be 
obtained by sending 15 cents for each to the office of this magazine. 


and insertions of a good quality range in cost from 
15 cents to $1, with cotton filet, antique and Venise 
bandings at the same price. For the handsome gowns 
Point Duchess, Rose Point, Venise and Carrickma- 
cross range up to $20 a yard. Chiffon and lace tunics 
provide picturesque adornment to evening toilettes, 
those of chiffon embroidered in crystal beads and the 
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spangled tunics in gold and silver being particularly fetch- 
ing. As the season progresses, the vogue of the velour 
coats becomes more triumphant. The American garments 
are reproductions and adaptations of imported models. A 
clever style is copied from a Paul Poiret model which 
appears to be a gracefully draped wrap, but at the same 
time it is rather close fitting. It is made with deep 
V-shaped neck and the fastening is at the extreme left. 
A fascinating evening coat is the La Giaconda which 
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5437 and 4849—LADIES’ COSTUME—This pretty tucked dress is a 
model that is generally becoming as the lines of both waist and skirt are 
good. The costume is composed of two patterns, The waist has a novel 
yoke which extends to the lower part of the sleeves. The front tucks are 
released to provide the required fullness. The skirt is plaited to cor- 
respond with waist. The waist-pattern, 5437, is cut in sizes from 32 to 
42-inch bust measure. Medium size will require 2% yards of 36-inch 
material. The skirt pattern, 4849, is cut in sizes from 22 to 32-inch waist 
measure. Medium size will require 754 yards of 86-inch goods. The 
Patterns can be obtained by sending 15 cents for each.to the office of 
this magazine. 


5657—GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT—The attractive coat here 


Pictured is made along box lines and has square or round collar. Serge 
or cheviot may be employed and with white collar and cuffs, a nobby 
coat results. The garment is double-breasted which provides for added 
Warmth in cold weather. ‘The pattern, 5657, is cut in sizes from 6 to 
12 years. Medium size will require 25 yards of 44-inch material. 
The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this 
magazine, 


4618—GIRLS’ THREE-PIECE SUIT—This three-piece suit provides a 
shirt-waist, skirt and coat for a small girl. To make the little outfit, 
red or blue serge could be employed for skirt and coat and white 
China silk or linen for the shirt-waist. The pattern, 4618, is cut in four 
Sizes for girls from 6 to 12 years. Medium size will require for the 
coat and skirt 354 yards of 36-inch material, for coat alone, 2% yards, 
and for shirt-waist alone 1% yards. ‘The pattern can be. obtained 
by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


5671 and 5682 — LADIES’ SUIT — Many of the latest style touches 
are embodied in this rich-looking suit. The coat is featured with large 
Tevers, in inverted shield-shape. No ornamentation is used as the 
trigness of the garment depends upon its smart lines. The skirt is a 
six-gored model with panel back and front and with side flounce sec- 
tions. The Empire or regulation waist line can be used. The coat- 
Pattern, 5671, is cut in sizes from 32 to 42-inch bust measure. Medium 
size will require 354 yards of 36-inch material. The skirt-pattern, 5682, 
is cut in sigs from 22 to 30-inch waist measure. Medium size will 
require 4% yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained 
by sending 15 cents for each to the office of this magazine, 


is made of broadcloth in pastel shades and lined with pure 
white satin. This coat is made with a deep sweeping collar 
of cloth, overlaid with black velvet. The wrap has large 
sleeves which will not crush the pretty ones of the frock 
underneath. 

Fine shadow-stripe material in both dark and light colors 
will be used extensively in the making of the new spring 
suits. Very dressy suits will have broad revers of velvet 
or satin and ornate silk frogs as well as fancy buttons will 
be used for fastening. Women 
who like to keep pace with the 
mode will be interested in the 
pretty velvet collars with bril- 
liant rhinestone ornaments 
that give an effective touch at 
the throat, especially with the 
decollette gowns. 


ELVET of various narrow 

widths is used and is 
mounted with square, oblong 
and oval fancy rhinestone or- 
naments, most effectively on 
the black background. 

Pearl collars are also much 
worn with eyening costumes. 
Six, eight and ten rows of pearl 
beads of various sizes are 
mounted with gold-plated bars 
and others intersected here and 
there with brilliant rhinestone 
bars. 

A clever style feature of the 
winter is the small fur hats 
with pointed and high round 
crowns, tricorners and many 
styles of toques—like those the 
Parisiennes are wearing. These 


son seal as it is most satisfac- 
tory and also gives a charming 
background for white and col- 
ored plumes. Other styles are 
trimmed with fur or motifs of 
rich embroidery. Velvet and 
silk hats trimmed with fur are 
very smart. Ermine, raccoon, 
Australian opossum or fisher is 
effectively applied and is clever 
when combined with plumes or 
gold lace. 

One of the newest things in 
neckwear is the butterfly jabot 
which is made in various styles 
of shadow lace and tulle with 
some touches of Irish lace. 
Irish lace neck fixings are al- 
ways held in high esteem and 
many new ideas in revers, cas- 
cades, jabots and frills are seen. 


up to the moment in the 


a French tapestry hand-bag 
which is the fashionable bag of 
the season and one that prom- 
ises to continue in favor for 
some time to come. These 
much-in-demand bags are elab- 
orately trimmed with antique 
gold braid and soutache; some 
are embroidered with bunches 
of grapes and other preity ef- 
fects. They have long shoul- 
der carrying handles of an- 
tique braid, chain effect, in va- 
rious fashionable colors. Shar- 
ing favor with the tapestry 
bag is the beaded one which 
is cleverly wrought in numer- 
ous designs with workings of gold and vari-colored globules. 

A new idea in leather bags is the flat shape. These bags 
have heavy silk cord handles and are finished with large 
military tassels. Saffian leather models in all shades as 
well as black are shown. Suede bags in all the popular 
shades as well as those of black velvet continue good form. 


ž 
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_ Many of these latter are trimmed with silk and chenille 


fringe and have heavy silk cord handles with military tas- 


- sels) Some have German silver frames, others are in rose 


gold or French gray finish. 


ND now the tendency of the modern woman has re- 

verted to such good old-fashioned luxuries as shawls! 
There are spangled Syrian scarfs, the artistic charm of 
which is unmistakable. Many of the imported ones were 
made by the woman of Upper Egypt and they surely are 
wonderful creations. Metal, with the exact appearance 
of silver, is caught on black net in exquisite workmanship 
and handsome designs. These are very popular for evening 
wear as they shimmer and scintillate richly beneath the 
glow of gas or electric light. 

Russian shawls are shown in white and light brown com- 
binations. These are beautifully knitted by the deft fingers 
of the peasant women of Orenburg and are light and frothy 
yet wonderfully warm. 

Chudda shawls are quite charming. These are woven of 
silk and wool with a distinct East Indian design. They 
come in white and gray and gray-and-white with embroid- 
ered border finished with fringe. 

Dainty cotton lace shawls are also favorites. One loose- 
ly crocheted style is in finest cotton in a pretty shell pat- 


hats are made largely of Hud-. 


HE woman who wishes to be - 


details of her toilette will carry . 
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Flaxon Summer 


Ii 

i | HE wonderful popularity enjoyed 
| d fees Flaxon Fabrics in the pastisa ||| 
| splendid index to the fabrics that will ||| 

be fashion’s favorites for the Summer 


| | of 1912. | 


For the daintiest evening gowns, elabo- 
I rate afternoon frocks, house dresses, 

|| misses’ and children’s dresses, baby 
garments, and for fine French lingerie 


. Flaxon 


Iii Summer Fabrics 


| will be the materials most in demand, 
and with good reason, Never before 
have such fine-textured, linen-like, soft ||| 
| cotton goods been offered that combine | 
| such real value and low cost. 
||| Flaxon Summer Fabrics are as sheer as 
the finest lawns, asdainty as the daintiest 
batiste, as lustrous in finish and as du- 
rable as the costliest linen. ` 


Flaxon Fabrics are the most complete Mne 
of summer goods ever sold under one name, 
They include a wide variety of weaves and 
textures—in plain goods, fancy patterns and 
beautiful prints. 


12% to 50 cents a yard 


Sold by the leading stores everywhere. 
Ask for ‘‘Flaxon’’ and don’t accept any- 
| 


thing else. See the name in red on the 
selvage of every yard. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO. 
39 Leonard St., New York City, N. Y. 
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4 VERY dress : style looks its best 
when the plackets and seams are 
held smoothly in place with 
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ar '% and Spring Hooks 
3 ‘~~ Our trade mark, 
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ES — andthenante* Peet's” 
on every envelope. 
Never sold òn cards.. 
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PEET BROTHERS 
Dept. AR, Philadelphias, Pa, 
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: FREE A Card of 
5 12 Buttons 
Botter tha 
ir ir oreg eidean 


Several Styles 
All Sizes 

5c to 10c a card of 12 
Send for Free Booklet 


HARVEY CHALMERS & SON 
86 Main St. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


“Lowest Prices for the Quality” 
High-grade Woolens and Worsteds 
for Ma Wotan: Children. Large 
variety of fabrics. Also fine Wash Goods 
and Dress Linens. Samples Free. State garmen 
planned, color preferred. Estab. 1862. Always reliable. 
RIDCEWOOD MILLS, 638 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs, and Petticoats. Make $10 00 to 
$30.00 weekly. Best line—lowest prices—sold through agents only. 
No money required. New spring patterns now ready. Samples and 
case free. Standard Dress Goods Co., Desk 75-B, Binghamton, N. Ye 


at home for a large Phila* 
Ladies to Se W firm: good money; steady 
work: no canvassing: send stamped envelope for prices paid. 


UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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il tern in white, light blue, gray and black, with fancy border. The ; E 
1 smallest of these shawls can be used for making boudoir caps, = 


. . . . . . . Ai 
Í with the addition of a silk lining, an elastic head-band and a ; 
f perky ribbon bow. am T E 
Cotton lace shawls loosely knitted in a new zig-zag pattern ` 
tH with fancy border and fringe in combination in colored effects Re 
qi of pink and lavender and white are also much used. a 
} Practical styles are engaging the attention of the woman who ki 
i! does her own dressmaking, and the simple, easily-fashioned effects = 
are eagerly sought. We illustrate one design that is dainty and R: 
| attractive without being in the least fussy or elaborate. 2 
NOS: 5487 and 4849 (page 48) show a costume that many : 
women will select as the model for her new spring gown. g 
; Various developments of this design are possible as a frock for f 
-~ general wear or an evening dress can be made from the same 
pattern. 
Both waist and skirt are nicely tucked and in the latter the y 
straight lines in vogue are preserved, although the garment has - 
| : becoming fullness. For an evening gown the low neck, as pic- 
| tured, is carried out. A clever feature is the lace yoke that ex- : 
tends to the lower part of the sleeves. For general wear a high 2 
| neck and yoke of the same material of which the dress is made 
would be more practical. This costume can be developed in 
Hy) silk, cashmere or linen and will result in a dainty, charming 
| toilette. 
The dress that closes down the front continues in good favor 
with all women and we illustrate a gown of this character in 
| No. 5667. This is a style that is becoming to misses and Jadies 
\ alike and is so youthful looking that its favor will continue 
throughout the coming season. 
_ When we find a style that makes such an instant appeal to 
the greater majority of women there is no danger of its vogue : 
passing away without a long reign. Cashmere, silk and all kinds 3 
“of wash goods will be utilized in the making of frocks after 
this model. 
om my % SR 
S N ; 
P 
5308—GIRLS’ DRESS WITH GUIMPE—A dainty little frock of 
oF course, every woman this nature can serve several purposes as different guimpes can be worn e 
; sa with it. The dress is simply made with body and sleeves cut in one 
wishes to own real Trish in modified kimono fashion, and the skirt is the usual kilted model so 
lace, but there are an in- becoming to small girls. Serge, cheviot or any of the suitable wash goods 
finite variety of styles of can be used. The guimpe is made of contrasting material. The pattern, 
ne 5308, is cut in sizes from 4 to 12 years. Medium size will require 2% 
neckwear and dress trim yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 r 
mings in less costly but cents to the office of this magazine. 
very attractive qualities. 
iw ye in ig ag Te eee 4784—GIRLS’ DRESS—This i dified Gib frock d 
s shs s s —This is a modifie son frock and a «| 
lace = that it is everlasting style that is always in good taste for a little girl. The dress closes “i 
and its popularity cannot down the front. The Gibson tucks are stitched down to the belt front 
be dimmed. and back. The kilted skirt is employed to excellent advantage in this 
design. This is a good suggestion for a dress of madras, chambray or 
percale. The pattern, 4784, is cut in sizes from 6 to 12 years. Medium 
size will require 5% yards of 27-inch material. The pattern can be 
obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 
5659 and 5673—LADIES’ COSTUME—This stylish costume is com- 
posed of two patterns. The shirt-waist, which has the body and upper 
part of the sleeves cut in one, is made of white striped material, 
madras or dimity being employed. It is a plain shirt-blouse, guiltless 
i of any embellishment. The garment is finished with a neckband so that 
any style collar can be worn. ‘The skirt is fashioned of dark blue 
panama or black serge. Either the high or regulation waist line can 
be used. The popular tunic is employed. The closing is at the left 
side of the back. The waist-pattern, 5659, is cut in sizes from 32 to 
44-inch bust measure. Medium size will require 1% yards of 36-inch 
| material. The skirt-pattern, 5673, is cut in sizes from 22 to 30-inch waist 
measure. Medium size will require 414 yards of 36-inch goods. The patterns 
can be obtained by sending 15 cents for each to the office of this magazine. 
5667—LADIES’ DRESS—The attractive dress here illustrated is 
made of dark green broadcloth with the collar and cuffs of black 
satin. The costume closes at the front, an ever-convenient feature ap- 
i pealing to any woman. The collar may be round or square at the back. 
H The three-quarter sleeves- are finished with a turn-back cuff. Other ma- 
i terials that can be used effectively are serge, satin or mohair. The pat- 
Hi tern, 5667, is cut in sizes from 32 to 42-inch bust measure. Medium : 
size will require 4% yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be 
obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 
A Side Jabot, Which Is a 3 f 
| Prime Favorite With Coat Collar and Cuffs, Which Are All A Side Jabot, Somewhat Larger . 
Many the Rage Than the One on the Left TR a a a gr d 
| $ 
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Christian Endeavor 
By MABEL LeCLAIR LANGFORD 


N the night of February 22, 1881, just thirty years ago, a group of 
O young people of the Williston Presbyterian Church, Portland, 

Me., gatheřed in the home of Dr. Francis E. Clark, their pastor, 

and organized the first Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor. They met with the sole purpose of doing something to better 
moral and social conditions in their own home city, little dreaming that 
they were making history. But that was the beginning of what has been 
called the greatest organization of the twentieth century. 

The history of the organization of that society has grown to be a 
familiar one to thousands. The small beginning grew rapidly, spreading 
like wild-fire over the city of Portland and throughout Maine. Other 
denominations besides the Presbyterians began the work among their 
young people; union societies were organized, and in a few years this 
movement had reached nearly every state in the union. Then the vision 
came to the “Father of Christian Endeavor”, as Dr. Clarke is lovingly 
called, to take his message to the young people of other lands, and then 
this new-born movement began its march around the world. As the giant 
oak grows from a tiny acorn, so this tiny seed of Christian Endeavor, 
planted in the Williston church, has developed into a gigantic tree, bear- 
ing fruit in the lives of nearly five million young people all over the world. 
Investigation shows that it is the only organization of its kind that is 
universal—interdenominational and international. Among the Presby- 
terians, Disciples of Christ, Congregationalists, Friends, Methodist Prot- 
estant, Moravians, Northern Baptists and quite a number of Methodist 
Episcopal and Southern Baptists, we find it growing. Not only in Amer- 
ica do we find these societies, but in every country in Europe and Asia, 
every colony in Australia, the Ottoman Empire, Egypt, South Africa, 
South America, Mexico and some of the islands of the East and West 
Indies. Faith is faith in China as well as in America; love is love in 
India as well as in Georgia: the mind of a young man is the same in the 
Old World as in the New; the girlish heart in its purity beats the same 
the world over—only environment and training differentiates. 

Christian Endeavor is distinctly a young people's organization. It is 
not a society of tried veterans. It is for the specific purpose of training 
and preparing workers.’ It comes as a protest against the selfish life, and 
demands that Christ shall be supreme in the heart that has been given to 
Him—that all the power of that life shall be from the true source of 
strength—Jesus Christ, the Head. It insists on the necessity of a “higher 
up and deeper down” religion—a religion that calls upon the young man 
beginning life’s work to lead a clean, honest life and take Christ into his 
business; that causes the girl just budding into womanhood to see more 
in life than vanity and frivolity and makes her a blessing to her home, 
her city, the world. It holds that young men and young women shall be 
brought together in a social atmosphere of purity. It protests that Chris- 
tians should abstain from political responsibility, but insists that right 
principles shall be inculcated so that young people by their influence and 
votes can do their utmost toward placing clean men, regardless of party, 
in office. Yet it is more than all this—it is an opportunity offered young 
manhood and young womanhood to learn to serve so that the church of 
tomorrow may be better equipped for work, with laymen having power 
in the world because of their knowledge and usefulness. 

The great basic principles are the taproots of this Christian Endeavor 
tree. The first is the obligation embodied in the pledge that all members 
are required to take. This pledge differs somewhat in form’ in different 
places, but the principle is the same. The one most generally adopted is: 
“Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I promise Him that I will 
strive to do just what He would have me do; that I will pray and read 
my Bible every day, and that just as far as I know how I will lead a 
Christian life; I will attend every meeting of the society unless hindered 
by some excuse I can give my Lord and Master, and will take some part 
in the meetings.” The second principle is that of personal morality and 
spirituality in the lives of those who are really living up to their pledge. 
The third root is the service they are rendering through their various 
committees and methods of work. The fourth principle involved is the 
demand of strenuous loyalty to God’s Word and the-church. Sam Jones 
once said that society was like the apple pies his mother used to make— 
there was an upper and lower crust, and all the goody was in the middle. 
In the church we have the higher critics who do nothing but criticise 
God’s Word (the upper crust), and the lower critics who criticise the 
higher critics (lower crust). Christian Endeavor is the goody. It says 
nothing availeth but “Service rendered through love”. The fifth basic 
root is interdenominational fellowship. Young people of all churches 
are coming together in city, county and state unions and in great conven- 
tions; they are losing sight of their minor differences and are rejoicing 
over their one great aim and purpose, and in this way Christian Endeavor 
is helping to pave the way for Christian union. 

The fruit on this wonderful Christian Endeavor tree is marvelous. 

With nearly five million pledged members on every continent, it is not 
only helping the cause of Christian union by its interdenominational char- 
acter, but it is helping the cause of peace by its international scope, and 
aiding the cause of universal brotherhood by its inter-racial conventions. 
During the thirty years of its existence, its members have contributed over 
fifteen million dollars to various missionary and charitable objects. It is 
conducting systematic religious work among sailors, soldiers and prison- 
ers (being the only organization of any kind that is allowed to hold meet- 
ings in Federal prisons), putting forth strenuous efforts for temperance, 
Sanitation, social purity, municipal reform, peace movements and sup- 
porting mission stations, industrial schools, orphanages and work among 
the immigrants. It is producing men and women as leaders in every pub- 
lic and religious reform. 
_ The possibilities of the society are unlimited. All that has been done 
it will continue to do, while pushing forward into new fields of useful- 
hess. A two years’ campaign has now been begun called “The Efficiency 
Campaign”. It will end in a great convention in 1913 at Los Angeles, 
Cal. Rallies and efforts of all kinds are being made to make the one 
million new members gained in 1910-11 more efficient. Dr. Clark himself 
18 making a tour of the countries in Europe and Asia, attending con- 
ventions and holding rallies. The national secretaries are visiting all the 
States in the union. Karl Lehman, of Boston, Mass., is touring the South- 
ern states. He comes to Georgia for three weeks in February. 
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onderful Saving On Children’s 
(or Grown-ups’) Hosiery 


Six pairs of Holeproof Hose are guaranteed to wear without 
holes for six months. For $3 a year you can be free from all 
holes and all darning. Common hose, costing twice as much | 
in a year, must be darned every week or two after buying. 


Isn’t the guaranteed way the best? 


There’s only one way to buy hosiery now. Get 
a guarantee of the wear from the dealer. You 
can get one of dealers who sell “Holeproof,” with 
every six pairs. Buy only two boxes of “Hole- 
proof” a year and you'll zever have holes in your 
hose—never have to darn. ‘‘Holeproof” are made 
for men, women and children, so the whole family 
can have this advantage. Over nine million pairs 
will be sold this year. A million people are 
wearing them now. Don’t you think, if they suit 


so many, that they will suit you? 
We have had 39 years of experience. 


you want them. 


We pay for yarn an average of 70c a pound, 
though yarn can be bought for 30c. Ours is 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton. There’s 
nothing finer. We spend $55,000 a year for 
inspection—to see that each pair is perfection. 
You can’t buy a poor pair. 

Try ‘“‘Holeproof”’ today. But get the genu- 
ine, for there are hundreds of poor imitations. 
The genuine only are soft and light. No com- 
mon hose were ever made better. 

Insist on this signature on every pair. 


**Holeproof’’ 
were the first guaranteed hose made. They are soft 
and stylish, and they come in the lightest weights if 


floleprooffiosiery 


To Dealers 


Write for our 
agency proposi- 
tion. Excellent 
opportunity. 

Thousands of 
dealers making 
big hosiery sales 
with ‘‘Hole- 
proof.” Greatest 
trade getter ever 
known in the 
furnishings 
business. Ask 
how we help 
sell. 


CHILDREN 


$1.50 up to $3.00, according to finish and weight. 
There are twelve colors, ten weights and 
five grades for men. Seven colors, three 
weights and three grades for women and two 
colors, two weights and three grades for chil- 
dren. Silk hose for men cost $2.00 for three 
pairs, guaranteed three months. Three pairs of 
women’s silk hose cost $3.00, guaranteed three 
months. The genuine are sold in your town. 
We’ll tell you the dealers’ names on request, or 
ship direct where there’s no dealer near, charges 
prepaid on receipt of remittance. Write for free 


book, “How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


Holeproof Hosiery Company 

973 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 

_ Holeproof Hosiery Co., of Canada, Ltd., London, Can., 
Distributors for Canada 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for 
Mexican Republic 


Can Goickl, 


Unless it is there the hose 
are not ‘“‘Holeproof.’’ 

Six pairs of plain or mer- 
cerized cotton “‘Holeproof,’’ 
guaranteed six months, cost 
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When It’s a Case of Keeping the 
Food Right 


then you must have a McCray. 


Built to give active cold air circulation inside, acting on 
Nature’s rule that heat ascends and cold descends. 
This with the heat excluding construction of the 


OLLTLILLS 


OZ 


e 


A 
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McCray walls, gives a low temperature and a dry, Q 

cold circulating atmosphere that keeps foods at their best. A 

e 4 

N 

McCray Refrigerators § 
© Q 
N are made in all stock sizes to serve the needs of the smallest or the largest N 
© family. No refrigerator in the world is made more carefully or closer to O 


4 the ideal of perfect ventilation and refrigeration by circulation of colA, dry 
air. Most sanitary, easiest cleaned linings, opal glass, enamel, porcelain, 
or odorless white wood—no zinc—generous capacity—thorough worke 
manship.- 

The McCray Refrigerator will protect the family’s health and give un- 
equaled service. 

Any of the stock sizes can be arranged to be iced from the outside, 
€ thus avoiding the inconvenience and muss of the ice man, You get every 
special feature in a McCray stock size, 


“How to use a Refrigerato~’’ and ff . 
Write for Free Book any of the following catalogs: 


OZIO OROI 


OM 


No. 8&—Regular sizes for Residences. No. 69- For Groceries, 
No. 49-—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions. No. A. H. B ilt-to- 
order for Residences. No, 59—For Meat Markets, No. 72— 
For Flower Shops. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 


407 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
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Elegant Thin Model yexr Watch $375 


Hunting case besutifully engraved, gold finished throughout, stem wind 


ORDER TODAY 


Everyone who has seen the 1912 
Uncle Remus’s Art Calendar 


Guaranteed 20 Years C = Case speaks in high terms of its beauty. It is 
IF YOU SEE IT YOU WILL BUY IT. Let us send it 0.0.D. for examina- genuine hand-painted, in colors, showing 


tion at your nearest express office, and if you think it s bargain and equal in ? 
0 Tun ee on ee eae ee a beautiful scene, besides having months 
and dates for this year. 


dà stem set, fitted with 7 jeweled American lever movement, guaranteed 
D ‘ood, with long gold finished chain for Ladies, vest chain or fob for Gents, 


5 E SSS Double 


deel sales price $3.75. Mention if you want es’, Mon’s or Boys’ size, 
Diamond Jewelry Co.,A26,2198.DearbornSt.,Chicago,tl. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


And there is not a cent’s additional cost 
to you to get it, as all that is required is 
to ask for it, and send $1.00 for the re- 
newal of your subscription or that of 
your neighbor. 


Address 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City Seattle New Orleans Toronto 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


WEBSTER’ 


NEW REVISED 
STANDARD 


DICTIONARY 


own eye? 


thine own eye? 


shalt thou see clear! 
mote out of thy brother's eye. 


before swine, lest they trample them 
under their feet, and turn 
rend you. 


shall be opened unto you: 


eth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; and to 
him that knocketh it shall be opened. 
9 ¢ Or whut man fs there of you, whom 
. | if his son ask bread, will he givé him 
| a stone? 
10 Or if he ask a fish, will bo give 
.| him a serpent ? 
11 If ye then, 4 being evil, know how 
+| to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall’ your Fatber 
which is in heaven give good things 
to them that ask him? 
cho, 40,|* 12 Therefore all things * whatsoever 
Rom. 13, | ye Would thut men should do to ‘you, 
ia. | 20 ye even so to then ; for * this is the 
law and the prophots, 


tint N wt 


The Books are HALF AS LARGE AGAIN as the illustrations. Gold Side and Back Stamping. Beautiful Binding. Red Edges. 


e, but con- 
Ís in thine 


4 Or how wilt thou say to thy bro- 
ther, Let me pull out tho mote out of 
thine eye; and, belold, a beam és in 


.5 Thou ‘hypocrite, first cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye; and then 
to cast out the 


6 T 4 Give not that which is holy unto 
-| the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls 


again and 


u 
7.7 «Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 


8 For Severy one that asketh recefy- 


in thy name 
cast out devi 
many wonderful works? tit 

23 And ‘then will I proftss ù 
them, I never kuen, yon : y depart from |; 
me, ye that work Iniquity. 

24 T Therefore «whosoever heareth 
these sayings of mine, and docth them, | » x. 
I will liken him unto a wise man, whicb | ? 
built his house upon a rock : 

25 And the rain‘ descended, and the 

floods came, avd the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house; and it fell not: 
for if was founded upon a rock. 
26 And every one that heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them not, 
shall be likened unto a foolish mad, 
which built his house upon the sand: 

27 And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house ; and it fell; and 
great was the fall of it: 

283 And it came t ass, when Jesus 
had ended these B ar a the people 
were astonished at his doctrine : 

29 > For he taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes. « 

P3 daa CHAPTER VIL a 
2 Chris wth the Teper, 6 health the centurione 

tie diseased s 18 suaarth how Aa ta bo Do fuloced 

24 wilah the tempek om the oea, P8 driveth We 

decile out of iwo men posscuned, ‘Si and afer 

thee to yo indo the peints 


WHEN she was come down from 
the mountain, great multitudes 
followed him, 

2 "And, behold, there came a leper 


ve. 
vant was healed in the selfsame hour. 
laid, and sick of a fever. 


nistered unto them. 


th 
that were sick: 


Was spoken b 


are our sicknesses. 


ment to depart uuto the other side. 


thee whithersoever thou goest. 


ane 


The type used in printing the Bible is one-half larger than illustrated above. 


WEBSTER’S NEW REVISED STANDARD DICTIONARY is 
recommended to all who seek a handy-sized abridged dictionary for 
constant use. It is remarkable for three features. ` 

No. !—Reliability of its definitions. 

No. 2—Richness of its vocabulary. 

No. 3—Perfection of its mechanical make-up. 

LUCIDITY—The most cursory examination of this 
demonstrate the unapproached excellence of its definitions—that 
department of a dictionary in which information is sought by 
probably ninety-nine out of every hundred of those who use a dic- 
tionary. 

ILLUSTRATIONS—An illustration is used wherever a cut would 
help to illuminate the definition. No attempt was made to produce 


work will 


a picture book, yet there are many, many illustrations in this 
volume. 
DIACRITICS AND PRONUNCIATION—The pronunciation of 


every important word is clearly indicated by the word being re- 
spelled phonetically immediately after the entry. 

All marked vowels have their ordinary, or short quality. Other 
principal vowels are clearly indicated by diacritical markings, 

ITS VALUABLE APPENDIX contains more than 150 pages of 
supplemental material, including many departments of practical 
every-day use. This appendix embraces such subjects as: 

Signs and Symbols used in Astronomy, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Commercial Pursuits, Typography, Medicine and Pharmacy, Prescrip- 
tions, Measures of Liquids, An Etymological Dictionary of Prefixes, 
Suffixes, Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbreviations and Contrac- 
tions in Common Use, How to Punctuate, How to Use Capital- Let- 
ters, Dictionary of Grammatical Terms, How to Use Prépositions, A 
Dictionary of 2,000 Homonyms, Familiar Allusions, Musical Terms, 
Christian Names, with their origin and meaning, and many other sub- 
jects of interest to every one. 

NEW 1910 CENSUS—WEBSTER’S NEW REVISED STANDARD 
contains the 1910 census of the principal cities and of the various 
States, etc., something very interesting to all students. 

COLORED PLATES—National Coats of Arms of Different Na- 
tions, Decorations of Honor of Noted Societies and Orders, Flags of 
Various Nations, Famous Gems and Precious Stones, United States 


Naval Flags, Chief Types of the Human Race, Arms of the States 
and Territories of the American Union, Ete. 

ITS GREAT MERITS—THE WEBSTER’S NEW REVISED 
STANDARD DICTIONARY has been based primarily on the ‘rules 
laid down by that great pioneer in lexicography, Noah Webster, 
and is issued with the assurance that it will not be found wanting 
in any essential part. 

Though there are many lexicons of approximately the same size, 
there are none, we believe, that incorporate so many excellent and 
vital features as the NEW REVISED STANDARD. 

The book is bound in limp leather, printed on a superior grade 
of paper and is the best value of any dictionary ever published at 
$2.50. 

Everyone needs a dictionary. You need one, your wife or your 
husband needs one, and most of all your children need one. A 
dictionary is, in fact, more essential to school children than any 
other book required in their course and WEBSTER’S NEW RE- 
VISED STANDARD meets the requirements of all, both young 
and old. 


The book contains about 1,350 pages, printed on fine tmported 
Bible paper, from clear cut plates, handsomely and substantially 
bound. It is of a convenient size—5x8x1% inches and yet contains 
the complete Bible as well as 17 half-tone photographic plates of 
the Holy Land. 

{2 Maps in Colors—a Bible Atlas. 

32 Pages of copyrighted, illustrated descriptions of recent Biblical 
Discoveries in Assyria, Palestine, Egypt, etc. 

336 Pages of invaluable material comprising “Helps to the Study 
of the Bible.” 

The Family Record, containing spaces for marriages, births and 
deaths will be found between the Old and New Testaments. The 
value of the Family Record cannot be overestimated. 

CONCORDANCE—A concordance of about 150 pages, specially 
prepared, and containing over 40,000 references, will be found in 


Pe) Aud, behold, they cried ont, saying, 


hac, 
LD. If thou cast us out, suller us to go away 
dom | into the herd of swiue. 

KDCSS ¢ 
hing of | when sy were come out, they went 
centurion, 


mst beliéved, 
Aud his ser- 


14 T 4 And when Jesus was come into 
: Peter's house, he saw ‘his wife's mother 
t 


15 And he touched her hand, and the 
4.) fever left her: aud she arose, and mi- 


T ™ When the even was come, they 
.| brought unto him many that were pos- 
Sessed with devils: and he cast out the 
irits with Ais word, and healed all 


17 That it might be fulfilled which 
esaias the prophet, say- 
+| tug, * Himself took our infirmities, and 


18 T Now when Jesus saw great mul- 
titudes about him, he gave command- 


19 o And a certain scribe came, and 
said unto him, Master, I will follow 


20 And Jesus saith unto him, The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the 


THE 
HOLY 
BIBLE 


TEACHERS’ EDITION 


PRICE 
$2.50 


y arose a great 
“much that the 
the waves. but 


came to Aim, and 
y, Lord, save us: we 


a unto them, Why are 
E of little faith? ‘Then 
rebuked the winds and 
there was a great calm. 
fF men marvelled, saying, 
mer of mau is this, that even. 
and the sea obey him! 
ad when he was come to th |# Markt 
nae into the country of the Ger | Luks. 
8, there met him two possessed | %. ae 
devils, coming out of the tombs, 

Ledin fierce, sọ that no mau might 
hs by that wa 


FV lat have we to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of God? art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time? 
30 And there was a good way off from 
them an herd of many swine feeding. 
81 So the devils besought him, saying, 


32 Aud he suid uuto them, Go. And 


into the herd of swine: and, behold, 
the whole herd of swine ran violently 
down a steep place into the sea, aud 
perished in the waters. 

83 And they that kept them fled, and 
went their ways into the city, and told 
every thing, abd what was befallen to 
the possessed of the devils, 

34 And, behold, the whole city came 
out to mect Jesus: and when they saw 
him, *they besought Aim that he would 
depart out of their cousts, 


CHAPTER IX. 

2 Cirid curing one miek of the jaliy, 9 ealla Mat- 
thew from the veceijt of ew enieih eith 
publicawe aml sinners, 1$, def A In 
Sor wh joning, N enrcth the bh 
eons danih Jairus davsiter, ple: fo. tee 
‘Bind men, 32 Aealeth a dumb man yeorcard of a 
devil, 36 and Aath compussion of the multitude, 

ND he entered into a ship, and 
passed over, ¢aud came into his 
owu city, 

2 è And, behold, they brought to him 
a man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed: 
e and Jesus seeing their faith said unto 
the sick of the palsy s Son, be of good 
cheer; thy sius be forgiven thee. 

3 And. behold, certaju of the scribes 


ach 4, 13. 


4 Mark 2.2. 
Luke 5.12, 


ech. 8. Ky 
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the back of the book. No Bible student or reader can fail to ap- 
preciate the inestimable value of this ready reference feature. 

INDEX TO PERSONS, PLACES AND SUBJECTS is very com- 
plete, giving the relationship of all Biblical characters, prominent 
eyents in their lives and references to passages, etc. 

The type is clear and distinct and easily read by young and 
old. The book is of convenient size and bound in keratol, limp, 
paper lined, watered silk style, red edges, and is a great bargain 
at its price of $2.50. 

It matters not how many Bibles the family may have, our 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE should be in every home 
because of the importance and educational value of the pictures and 
special references. Personal letters from thousands of clergymen of 

. all denominations have been received, in which this Bible is 
approved and recommended in the strongest terms, 

OTHER BIBLES—There are many editions of other Bibles, all 
good in a way, but the Sunday School Teacher’s Bible meets tlhe 
demand which is so important and so necessary to successfully teach 
the WORD. 


To readers of UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE: 

The regular retail price of the Dictionary and Teacher’s Bible is $2.50 
each. Because we have agreed to purchase a large number We 
are able to offer our readers this unprecedented opportunity: 

We will give one copy of either the Dictionary oF 


FIRST the Teacher’s Bible as a reward to anyone sondo 
OFFER us TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS to Uncle Remus’s & 
$1.00 each—cash with order. 
For $1.70, cash with order, we will send one copy 
SECOND of either the Dictionary or the Teacher’s Bible and 
OFFER Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine for one year. 


NOTE—No matter which of these offers you accept, g. 
must send 18 cents additional to cover the cost 0 
postage on the book selected. 


ACT QUICKLY! 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 
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Coffin 


and His 


Engineers 


Build a New “33”—Self-Starting 


Howard E. Coffin and his Board of Engineers have built their master car—a car you start by merely pressing a button. 
These men practice the highest engineering principles the world knows. 


Engineers from abroad come here to study under these men. 


of automobile advancement. 


better quality American cars have on them features designed by Mr. Coffin. 


He had previously built five famous cars—the industry’s /eaders. 


of their day that several are still sold as leaders in their class. ? 
The latest and greatest achievement of these skilled engineers is the New Self-Starting HUDSON “33.’’ 


You Press a Button to Start the Motor 


That explains the operation. 

A child can do it as easily as it can push a but- 
ton that rings an electric bell. 

It is like switching on the current that runs an 
electric fan. 

Yet the self-starting device of the New HUD- 
SON “33” is not operated by electricity nor is it 
operated by compressed air. 

It has neither the weight nor complications 
common to all starters of those types. 

It weighs but 4%4 pounds and has only 12 parts. 
Electric starters weigh 175 to 200 pounds—as 
much as the weight of an extra passenger. Com- 
pressed air starters weigh 60 to 75 pounds. 


Starts Instantly in Winter 


Our engineers tested all types of self-starters. 
None other was acceptable. 


This one started the motor 98 times in every 
100 trials. Thousands of tests were made. Cold 
weather did not affect it. A motor was kept in 
cold storage for a week. The temperature was 5 
degrees below freezing. Ice covered the cylin- 
ders. But the motor started at the first operation 
of the starter. 

Other types were not so successful. 

Ask any owner of a New Self-starting HUD- 
SON “33” how his self-starter operates these cold 
days. 

All distinctive features cannot be enumerated 
here. Their number is too ,reat. But among 
them is an advance design which eliminates 
almost 1000 parts — Demountable rims — BIG 
tires—an accessibility that puts all important 
parts and all oiling places within easy reach. En- 
closed valves, dust proof bearings throughout. 
Fan in fly wheel. A elutch so good that drivers 


The price for either of four models—Touring, five-passenger—T orpedo, four-passenger—Roadster, two-passenger, or 
ile-a-Minute Speedster is $1600. Not a cent more is needed to equip either car before it is ready for use, for top, 


Self-Starter, Demountable rims. BIG tires, windshield, large gas tank, magneto — dual i 
Write for illustrations showing how the 


things usually listed as extras are included. 
simpler than any other car. 


ition system —and all 
‘ew HUDSON “33” is 


Each, in their time, was the car of the year. 


Their chief—like Thomas A. Edison in electricity—drives the milestones 
He and his men in other years designed the motors for more than a dozen manufacturers. 


Eighty per cent of all the 


They were so far ahead 


never know they have a clutch, because of its 
freedom from trouble. 


The Quietest, Simplest and Handsomest of All 
It is the quietest automobile built. It has power 
that will shoot it—with full load—up mountain 
sides—through sand and mud and always with a 
sensation of strength and of flying that is utterly 
lacking in many cars. 
The springs are of the most flexible, yet non- 


breakable, vanadium steel. People compare the 
New HUDSON “33” in riding comfort to cars of 
double its weight and cost. 

It is pronounced by experts as the most grace- 
ful in line of any car regardless of price. In fin- 
ish, in upholstery and in every detail of luxurious 
convenience it ranks in the class of $2,500 auto- 
mobiles. 

Haven’t you at least a curiosity to see Howard 
E. Coffin’s New HUDSON “33.” 

Its great simplicity will be a revelation to you. 

At all the important automobile shows this 
year it will have its most advantageous display, 
for there it can, at close hand, be compared with 
all other cars. 

Printed descriptions—advertised promises and 
pictures are often too alluring and many cars do 
not fulfill the expectations the advertising has 
created. 

We cannot do justice to the car in a printed de- 
scription, and therefore ask you to go to see it, 
compare it with other cars you think well of. ~ 

You will marvel at the value Mr. Coffin has in- 
corporated in this last creation. 

Go see the New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” 
NOW. So popular was his last year’s “33” that 
more than 2000 failed to get the cars they had or- 
dered, for we could not build them fast enough. 

We are leaders today in the number of new 
cars delivered and still the shortage continues. 
Better see the New HUDSON “83” before all 
these models too are sold. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7185 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Why don’t You 
> i Jin try Hinds Honey 
KA y* and Almond Cream for 


E” Rough or Chapped 
Face, Lips and Hands 


It will soothe and soften the skin much quicker than you’d believe 
and will heal the tender, sore spots in a day or two. 


HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM 


will prevent irritation and chapping if applied before exposure and again 
on returning indoors. You will be delighted to find how soft and smooth 
your face and hands will be if you use Hinds Cream every day. It is not 
greasy or sticky and thoroughly cleanses the pores of all impurities. 


Invigorates, nourishes and softens the tissue, keeping the 
skin clear, fresh and always beautiful. We guarantee that Hinds 
Cream will never injure nor irritate, but always improve the 
skin;—that it cannot possibly cause a growth of hair. 


Mothers and nurses find Hinds Honey and Almond Cream excellent 
for the skin ailments of infants. After shaving men find it unequaled for 
relieving cuts and irritation, and preventing dryness of the skin. 

Price 50 cents per bottle. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed, postpaid if your dealer cannot supply 
you. Do not take a substitute, but write us. 


Liberal sample free on request to those who have not tried it. No duplicating or repeating. 


Our 1912 CALENDAR 3" 


Size 11x 46 inches—A beautiful Art Panel, unequaled at the price. 
op at in style and color, full of life and interest. No advertising 
on the front. ur supply is limited. Write us NOW. 


A. S. HINDS 31 WEST STREET PORTLAND, MAINE 


I Can Help You 


Save ⁄4 Your Food 


=€] Bil] VY EREE BOOK-IZ5 
~- lil RECIPES—-TeLLS How 


Fireless Cookers 


not only save your meat and grocery bills but half your kitchen work. And a Rapid will cut down 2, 3 and 
4 hours of burning gas or coal toa few minutes. Let Me Mail This Recipe Book, Postage Paid. It explains 
just how you can make the less expensive cuts of meat, the less costly 


fowl—sweet, juicy, tender and delicious in a Rapid Fireless Cooker. 30 DAYS TRIAL 
The Rapid is the fastest, latest improved, most saving Fireless Cooker 
possible to buy. 


Easiest to clean, most sanitary. All metal—no pads or cloth lining, beautifully finished 
case—dust proof top. 


It stews, steams, bakes, boils, roasts, fries—cooks everything deliciously—all inside 


the cooker, 
You, Madam No re-heating necessary. Rapid Radiators are the most scien- 


M tific made and last forever. No heat or odors in the kitchen. Go 
Can Buy y out all afternoon, your dinner will be done perfectly when you are 


R api d at ready to take up—all the natural flavors and food goodness kept in. 


Complete Outfit Highest Grade Aluminum 


Lowest Cooking Utensils with every Rapid. Write for 


125-Recipe Book and special Factory-to-you 
Prices. Every Rapid Guaranteed. Your 
Facto r y Money Paid Back if not satisfactory. 


; WM. CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Prices Dept. 260 Detroit, Mich. 


LIGHT UP! 


You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 50 candle pen invisible and unbreakable 
Steel Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe. No poneeeing oy 
light like any kerosene lamp. Nothing to get out of order. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, Sells like wildfire. 


An opportunity of a life time, work 
all or spare time. Experience unnecessary. Make big money—be indepen- 
dent, Write today, Act quick—territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
paid, 30c, 4 for $2.00. Money back if not satisfactory. 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 184, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When writing advertisers please mention Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 


Che Dixie Circle 


Conducted by SARA D. HALLEY 


West every woman needs is just a little extra money to get what she would like to 
buy- without diverting anything from her ‘‘necessity’’ expenses. Maybe there are 
quite a number of things you wish you could afford. The Dixie Circle will not only 


point the way. but will assist you. Join the Circle and learn of your opportunity. 
Address, The Dixie Circle, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


What Women Gre Doing; Not What Chey Are Dreaming 


LL over the country—in city, in town and even in village—there 
A is a constant whisper of argument for and against the broad 

question of Woman’s Suffrage. Whether it is good or bad; 

whether it is really desired or is merely a sort of agitation; 
whether it will be universally used or not, and, oh! a hundred other 
minor conjectures and questions regarding it. No one can decide these 
questions now; but few agree on any one answer to them, and fortu- 
nately all the time those women who really want to DO things are quietly 
working along safe and sane lines and are leaving the dreaming to those 
others who have time for it. It is, however, the DOING that counts 
today, and a glance at the increased number of women’s organizations 
all over the country will readily show that much is being accomplished 
by them in clubs, societies, associations or in any form of co-operative 
work which one could mention. 

Women’s Clubs are no longer merely social organizations; the cup 
of tea and sandwich which does promote geniality and cordiality, now 
form but a small part of the regular meetings, and even the note of 
personal culture as shown by literary studies and “‘papers” on abstruse 
subjects, no longer form a motive for a woman’s club. Today women 
are leagued together in clubs of church organizations for important and 
necessary work. Whether it be to promote the interests of Missions in 
our own or other countries, or whether it be to stimulate interest in 
educational matters or in civic improvement, in sanitation ‘and the pre- 
vention of disease, in the proper care of the young, the sick or the dis- 
abled, or whether it be simply as a force to promote beauty in waste 
places, to convert unsightly spots into harmonious touches in the local 
landscape, the final result of all such efforts lies in the hands of the 
women of a community. 


The Need of Money 


Pa movements for the public good demand a certain amount of money 
in order to insure their fulfillment, and it is right here that women 
are often handicapped in their efforts. In the nature of things it is 
not the regular wage-earning woman who can devote her time and at- 
tention to such matters as have just been considered, but it is the 
woman who is primarily employed in the sweet home duties which really 
constitute “‘woman’s kingdom”. In all sincerity now, let these same 
women ask themselves and each other how much MONEY can they 
devote to their club, their mission society, their general church work 
or to any individual or private need which they may see and long to 
meet? I am afraid the answer would be, almost invariably, “Not very 
much”. Now, it is to women who need and want extra money, especially 
for large general purposes, that I would appeal. I am almost sure that 
I can help such women, and whether their need be for a private or pub- 
lic benefaction, whether as an individual or as an organization, I can 
at least show them a source of income which will be regular, steady and 
limited only by the individual efforts of each separate member. To such 
women I say, WRITE MBE; let me know you are interested in the Dixie 
Circle, and the Circle will, in return, show as deep an interest in you. 


What We Have Done for the Little Blind Boy 


MANY of our readers will recall the case of the little blind boy in 
Louisiana, which was mentioned in our December number, and I 
know many will be glad to hear that “Mrs. R. B.” has just written the 
Dixie Circle that, with the help of other generous friends, combined with 
that of our Circle, this fund is now complete, and with the dawn of the 
New Year we may hope that new light will also dawn on the patient’s 
eyes, so long shut from God’s sunlight. We have met with many expres- 
sions of interest and a number of cash contributions, some of the largest 
of which have come anonymously. ; 
Among the latter the most generòus single donation received at all 
came from one who merely signed “Alabama” to the letter inclosing the 
amount. So, direct acknowledgment is impossible, and I make it thus. 
Yet other responses came through the mail without a name, while 
one was handed into our office. For all of these we are grateful and only 
regret that personal acknowledgments cannot go to every single one. 


A Sample of Letters We Have Received 


sé] AM a reader of the Dixie Circle”, writes one contributor to the fund. 
“Mrs. R. B.’s letter appeals to me. I send the inclosed to help 
make the $100 for which she can secure a specialist to treat her little 
boy’s eyes, and trust the treatment will be a success, and that the dear 
boy who was born under Southern skies may be permitted to look upon 
the land of the dear old Sunny South. Mrs. L.. C. D., Texas.” 


Now do you know it never occurred to me that we would get con- 
tributions without names, for it was the intention of UNCLE REMUS’S 
Home MAGAZINE to have a part in every single donation made. I have 
explained to those who have sent names, just how this plan was to 
work, but, of course, to those who have not let us know who they were, 
I could not write. Still, I must say here that every generous heart 
which is moved by this sad case, should write me first, and I will 
promptly reply telling how I had hoped to manage this case and to 
enable our Magazine and our readers to share equally in the good cause. 

Please all interested write me when you read this. Address 


MRS. SARA D. HALLEY, 
“Dixie Circle’ Department, 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Dixie Junior Circle 


“NI O, I cannot afford it; it would be nice, but we simply are not 
able to let you have it.” 

“Money is not easy to get these days; everybody must 

struggle for everything he gets.” 

“Of course, I want my children to be happy; to have what they 
really need, but some things are just luxuries, and it is well to learn 
to do without!” 

How many of our Junior Circle are familiar with just such remarks 
as these from father or mother? Usually they are made in reply to 
some request for those things which seem 
so necessary to young hearts and which 
MONEY will buy but which parents sel- 
dom are able to “afford”. Now, it would 
be fine if every single “Junior” in the 
South could get around a different situa- 
tion just like a good many have already 
done. In fact, I do believe I’ll print two 
letters which tell their own story so much 


— iy” better than I can tell it and which really 
ac ALLAN im do explain the object and working of our 


Dixie Junior Circle better than I can ex- 
plain it. I haven’t asked permission to 
give “real” names and addresses for pub- 
lic reading, so I wont do it this time but 
just use initials. Maybe the writers will not mind and then I can tell 
just who they are and where they live, but I want to wait until they 
assure me of this before I do more than publish the letters themselves. 


A Boys’ Club in the Barn 


IN EAR Dixie Junior—I was ever so glad to get your first letter and 
my pin came to me just as soon as it could after I sent for it. 
wore it to school the first day and every boy in 
my class wanted to know about it. Of course I 
made them guess awhile and in the end I didn’t tell 
more than seven fellows. They were all just my 
very best friends, so I didn’t mind. Pretty soon, 
you know, they got pins, too. I told them to write 
you they had seen mine. Then, it was “up to us” 
to be a club or a society or something. First of all, 
we just had to have a meeting place. You know 
people don’t like eight boys tumbling around the 
family sitting room and not more than three of us 
had rooms to ourselves, and those three rooms were 
too small for any use. But one of the fellows had 
a big, clean barn on his father’s lot. They used to 
have a horse and buggy, but they got a little auto 
and kept it at the shop, so the barn was empty. It had a broken win- 
dow, though, and no chimney. But if we could get hold of an oil stove 
and have a glass put in it would make a dandy club house. We got a 
lot of old magazines, a table and some broken chairs, which we mended 
up. Then we painted the floor, put in all the pennants we could beg or 
borrow, and it looks fine, but is pretty cold. That’s why we come back 
to you to see if you really can help us get the money to fix that window 
and put in a stove. We are every one J. C. H. boys and you know you 
promised to help that kind. Will you? Your friend, RALPH D.” 


EA 
CLEAR THE RQAD 


Of course, I promised to help the J. C. H. boys and of 
course I am doing it. Already those eight boys are mak- 
ing enough to get that window fixed, to buy a great big 
oil heater and pretty soon they’ll be wanting to buy more 
furniture or decorate the walls and then they’ll have a 
club-house to be proud of. They can meet there, study 
and play and make just as much noise as they want to. 

If other boys want a club-house and are willing to 
work for it, they can even make enough to rent one, and 
then the owner will mend the windows and see about 
heat. Oh! there are such lots of things money will buy, 
boys, but just try to get the money at home and you'll 
soon have a sample of some of those remarks in the 
beginning of this! Earn the money, boys, and girls, too, 
and then write me how you spend it. Also, LET ME 
TELL YOU HOW TO EARN IT! 


What Six Girls Are Doing 


UT don’t you boys think you have all the Dixie Junior fun; the girls 

wear our pins, too, and they have the best time—not better than 
boys, of course, but good enough! One of them wrote me and soon got 
her pin. She says she wears it all the time and has shown it to other 
girls, until her five “chums” all have one. Here is what she says: 

“Dear Dixie Junior Circle—The pin is beautiful and everybody 
notices it. My big sister says it looks like a ‘Frat’ pin of some kind 
and she wonders how you can manage to give it to us as you do. But 
I told her all about it and she understood. Now, what I want to know 
is, if you will help me and my chums get up a little library. We want 
a set of Louisa Aleott’s books, and some more; about twenty-five would 
do to begin with and we can all borrow and read them one at a time. 
Of course, we might get them at the big library in town, but we live 
out in the suburbs and it costs ten cents to go to town and half the 
time the books are ‘out’. It would be just grand to own them. Do 
you think we ever could? Please let me know. 

“Very truly, 


JESSIE R. M.” 
“My dear Jessie, I think this is a perfectly lovely idea.” I wrote 
her that, and do you 
know, when I told her 
how I could help her and 
her chums get the books, 
what happened? Well, 
within three weeks they 
had fifteen books, and 
soon I believe they’ll have 
twice as many. You see, 
each girl can have two 
books at a time, and they 
are getting the names of 
new books for girls and as 
Soon as they find one they 


THREE BAGGER_) > 
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want they let me know and I tell them how they can get it. 


Or, maybe, it is something else you want besides books. 
Maybe it is a watch or a pin or a fur or anything which a 
girl just loves but which parents feel they “cannot afford.” 


I 


“luxuries” can be had without too much effort or sacri- 
fice. Anyway, I want to hear from more girls and boys, 
too, who—like Jessie R. M. and Ralph D.—are doing 
things worth while! 


what I can do for you—if you are in doubt, JUST 
TRYER 
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Luscious, purple October 
Concords go through our 
presses—the pure juice is 
bottled. You catch the aroma— 
taste the desiciousness—almost 
see the grapes—when you drink 
Í h Grape Juice 
e C S The National Drink 


Recipe Book Free—Address Welch, Westfield, N.Y. < didlos 
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Grow 
Chestnuts 
Like This 
For Profit 


Covers a 50c. piece 


The trees are hardy, rapid, symmetrical ~ 
growth; luxuriant foliage; spreading boughs, 
clean trunk: stateliness. 

These qualities combined and developed by 
science toa degree that closely borders per- 
fection, in the new 


SOBER PARAGON 
Mammoth, Sweet Chestnut 


Crop, Fall of 1911, brought $48,000, orchard 
only 9 years old. - 

The only large sweet chestnut in the world. 

Bears the second year. The nuts average 1 
to 2 inches in diameter. 

United States Pomologist, G. B. Brackett, 
says "It is of large size, fine appearance and 
excellent flavor.” 

Testimony from growers, commission mer- 
chants, Forestry Experts, etC. given in our 
free bcoklet. 


St. Regis Everbearing 


The Raspberry for the Million and the 
Millionaire. ‘“‘There’s Millions In It.” 

You can now have wonderful raspberries 
from June to October by setting out the plauts 
this spring. 

St. Regis produces continuously from June 
to October heavy crops of large, luscious, su- 
gary berries of bright crimson. 

The berries in late summer and autumn do 
not differ perceptibly in size, color or quality 
from those that ripen in June. 

Big profits growing St. Regis for market. 

Grows successfully in any soil—endures with- 
out injury heat, drought and severest cold. 


Catalogue describing this and hundreds of other 
plants, trees, roses, etc., mailed free. 


We own exclusive 
control of the Sober 
Paragon. This 
copyrighted 
netal seal is 


attached to every 
genuine tree. 


GLEN BROS., Glenwood Nursery (Esta 1866,) 1912 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Southern shipments are made daily through the winter. 


SS 


This famous trade mark on spoons, forks, 
etc., guarantees the Aeaviest triple plate. 


“Silber Plate 
that Wears” 

Send for Catalogue ‘‘ P31.”’ 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co.. Successor) 


New York  Cuicaco MERIDEN, CONN. Saw Francisco 


An illustrated re- 
ligious monthly for 
all the family. 
Founded in 1843, it 
has since been the 
favoritereligious pa- 
per of hundreds of 
thousands of Ameri- 
can Christian fami- 
lies. It brings each 
month a message of 
inspiration, comfort 
andgoodcheer. Itis 
interdenominational, devoted to the upbuilding 
of asturdy Christian character and the promotion 
of good Citizenship. 


Among our many popu- 
lar contributors are: J. 
Wilbur Chapman, D. D., 
the great Evangelist, Rev. 
David James Burrell, 
D.D., Rev. Edgar Whita- 
ker Work, D. D., Rev. 

udson Swift, D. D., 

Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, John T. Faris, L. M. 
Montgomery, Chara B. 
Conant, Frank Welcott 
Hutt, Rev. Robert Stuart 
MacArthur, D. D., Rev. G. 
Ernest ' Merriam, Hope 
Daring, Rev. George Ship- 
man Payson, D.D , Hilda Richmond, Rev, Charles A. S Dwignt, 
Ph. D., The Author of ‘‘Preston Papers,’’ Edgar L. Vincent, and 
many others. 


Subscription Price, 50 cents a Year 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


SCHOOL BOYS WANTED In Every Town in the United States—You can make quite a nice sum 
of money in the afternoons and on Saturdays if you will send me 
your name and address, I will furnish you with your first stock of goods FREE. After:you have sold out the first lot you 


can order more and pry, for the second order after you finish selling it. Be a Business Man. Address J. F. KEMPTON, 
JR., 20 South Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Don’t some more of my young readers want to do this? 


believe it will please parents as well as children if the 


Write me TODAY, just when you read this and see 


Address your letters to Mrs. Sara D. Halley, Dixie 


JUNIOR Circle, care of UNCLE Remus’s Home MAGA- 


ZINE, 20 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga., and I’ll get them all right. 


You may look for 


prompt answers, too, for I believe in answering letters at once, and I DO IT. 


Li 
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DONT LOSE 


SOAP SHAMPOOS 


And occasional light 
dressings of Cuticura 
Ointment will prevent it 
when all else fails. Let 
us send you a liberal sam- 
ple of Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment, free, if you 
have doubts about it. 


=a» For samples address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133° 
||| Boston, Outicura Soap and Ointment are 
ib} sold by druggists and dealers everywhere. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead of 
a torture. At stores or by mail, 25c. 


SHORT STORIES 
of 


BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What To Invent, with valuable list of inventions 
wanted, sent free. One million dollars offered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample free. VICTOR J. EVANS & 
CO., Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS—$8,500 OFFERED FOR ONE 
invention. Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent” and “What 
to Invent”’ sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as 
to patentability. Patents Obtained and Fee Returned. 
We advertise your patent for sale at our expense. Estab- 
lished 16 years. Address CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 
Patent Attorneys, 1043 F St., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, SEC- 


tional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Courthouse, 
Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial stationery, 
blank books, typewriter and office supplies. Draughts- 
men’s instruments and material. Addressographs, mime- 
ographs and supplies. Safes and vaults. ‘‘Everything 
for the Office.” FIELDER & ALLEN CO., Fielder & 
Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LOL OLLI COBB 

BIG PROFITS—OPEN A DYEING AND CLEANING 
establishment; splendid field; very little capital needed. 
We teach by mail. Write for booklet. BEN-VONDE 
SYSTEM, Dept. A-T, Charlotte, N. C. 


MEN WANTED 


EPSA SASAS ASASI SISA SAISI SISI SISI SISE SISI SINISI SIISII eee A 
WANTED—ACTIVE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY TO 
join this Society and introduce our Memberships. Sick, 
accident, death benefits. All or spare time. Make $50 to 
$500 a month. . Write Box KJ-293, Covington, Ky. 
Show our samples to three 


WANT THIS SUIT ? friends, take two orders 


nd make enough to get this swell tailored suit free. Simply 
show our new up-to-date samples. Everybody surprised, prices 
80 low, styles so beautiful, orders come . Express pre- 
aid, perfect fit guaranteed. You can make $5.00 a Day Easy. 
rite quick and get agent’s outfit free, everything explained 
and special price on á suit for yourself. It's a wonderful 
chance. BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 361 Chicago 
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Our Forum of Inquiry 
Conducted by M. N. GARDE 


Last Negro Sale in the South 


QUERY—I wish to know who sold the last negro in 
the Confederacy, although it may be that the problem 
is a hard one. I sold a_negro boy, 15 years old, on 
December 24, 1864, at Cageville, Tenn., for $200 in 
gold. I captured him in Alabama, when Forrest went 
into Tennessee in the rear of Sherman, when we got 
his gunboats and transports at the mouth of Big Sandy, 
on the Tennessee river. Can you tell me if any were 
sold later than this? TW A; 

Alabama. 


ANSWER—The query contained in this letter was 
propounded to a well-known Southern historian, who 
replied that there were no recorded data through which 
the fact sought for could be obtained. At that time 
there was no record made of these transactions beyond 
the bill of sale. There was, he went on to say, a very 
sanguine sentiment at the South at that time, and the 
conviction of a degree, at least, of ultimate success, was 
so strong that men were very ready to take risks, and 
slaves may have been sold as late as March, 1865. 

We submit the inquiry, however, to our readers, as 
some may be able to give facts that will settle all doubt 


on the matter. 
* kd xk 


First Theater in the United States 


QUERY— When and where was the first theater opened 
in the United States? S. F. 
Oklahoma. ; 


ANSWER—The first theatrical company seen in this 
country came from England, in 1752, under the leader- 
ship of a Mr. Hallam. They landed at York, Va., and, 
by permission of Governor Dinwiddie, rented a public 
hall and performed plays at Williamsburg, Va. Their 
first performance was given September 5, 1752. The 
company went, after a few months, to Annapolis, and 
there the first theater building in America was erected. 
This same company opened a theater in New York, 
September 17, 1753. 

* * 


Colors of the Barber Pole 


QuERY—You have told us the history of the stripes 
on the barbers’ poles. Can you tell why these poles 
have the colors, red, white and blue? ERR ER 

~ Michigan. 


ANSWER—It is said that an old English statute de- 
creed that barbers, when they pursued no other trade, 
were to use a blue and white pole, striped, for a sign, 
with reference to the far more ancient fillet and ban- 
dage. But when they followed also the business of a 
surgeon, the pole should bear a red stripe also. The 
profession and title of barber-surgeon have both long 
fallen into disuse, but the sign that once belonged to 
the busiress is still to be seen. 

* * * 


The Story of Hiawatha 


QuERY—Can the editor tell me on what Indian legend 
or legends Longfellow’s “Song of Hiawatha” was 
founded? B. F. 

Kentucky. 


ANSWER—The poet himself wrote concerning this 
work that it was founded “on a tradition prevalent 
among the North American Indians, of a personage of 
miraculous birth, who was sent among them to clear 
their rivers, forests and fishing grounds, and to teach 
them the arts of peace. He was known among different 
tribes by the several names of Michabou, Chiabo, Man- 
abozo, Tarenawagon and Hiawatha”. In the writings 
of Mr. Schoolcraft, the form of this tradition is given 
which exists among the Iroquois Indians. The scene of 
Mr. Longfellow’s poem: is among the Ojibways, on the 
southern shore of Lake Superior, in the region between 
the Pictured Rocks and Au Grand Sable. 


* * * 


Conferring College Degrees 


QuERY—What colleges are there in this country 
which grant literary degrees for non-resident work? 
Oklahoma. a MA 


ANSWER—The permission of a certain proportion of 
non-resident work to those studying for degrees is 
granted by many colleges; but in none is the entire 
preparation of this kind permitted. The faculties 
rightly consider these cases to call for particular and 
individual judgment. If a student has proved his con- 
scientiousness and diligence, much privilege in the line 
of outside study may be granted him; if he has not 
proved these qualities, he can claim no such privilege. 

* * * 


The Man With the Silver Arm 


- QuERY—Who was it that was known in the early 
history of America as “‘the 
man with the silver arm”, 


sent out to take charge of New Castile in 1686. He 
was called “the man with the silver arm” for the simple 
and literal reason that, having lost his right arm in 
battle, he supplied its place with an arm of silver. He 
founded the town of Monclova, and began the construc- 
tion, at his own expense, of the aqueduct which brings 
the water from Chapultepec to Solto del Agna along 
the ancient route. In 1689 the Spanish govern- 
ment tra.sferred him to the control of the Peruvian 


provinces, 
* * * 


Barrie's Recent Play ` 


QuERY—Where can a copy of the new popular play, 
“Alice Sit By the Fire,” be obtained? By whom was it 
written, and when first performed in this country? 

Alabama. | Sead ee 


ANSWER—It was not easy to obtain information con- 
cerning this play, for the reason that it has not yet 
been given to the public through print. When a play 
is written for a company, it has been found policy to 
print only a few copies for the use of the performers; 
thus the copyright which is so highly valued by the 
purchasers is most effectually protected. ‘Alice Sit By 
the Fire” was written by J. M. Barrie; it has been 
performed in this country by the Frohman company, 
with Ethel Barrymore as leading lady. 

K H * 


When History Began 


QUERY—Will the editor please tell how far back 
through the remote centuries the most ancient history 
has been traced? N E-B: 

Georgia. 


ANSWER—The very beginning of history has been 
placed at 7000 B. C., to which date events in the 
records of Babylonia have been traced. The imperfect 
records of that time which still survive were preserved 
on cylinders of baked clay. 

* x * 


Wheat Harvests All Over the World 


QUERY—I have seen it stated that the harvesting of 
wheat is going on in some part of the world during 
every month of the year. If this is true, please show 
how it can be. 

Arkansas. P OÈ 


ANSWER—The statement is unquestionably true; 
there is no month in the year when the hum of the 
harvesting machine, or the sound of the sharpened 
sickle, is not heard in some part of the round globe. 
It wakes the echoes of the new-year month at the same 
time in Australia of the Eastern hemisphere and in 
Argentina of the Western. In February and March it 
is heard in Upper Egypt and in India, continuing 
through April in Lower Hgypt, Persia and Asia Minor 
and in Mexico. May sees the beginning of the wheat 
harvest for our country in California and Texas, and 
its completion in Central Asia and in Japan. In June, 
it goes on throughout our Southern states and in the 
south countries of Europe, from Turkey to Portugal; 
in July in many of our Northern states, from New 
England to Nebraska, and from the Balkan States 
through Southern Russia, in the Old World; while in 
August it is harvest season in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Canada, and “over the water” from the south of 
Great Britain eastward through Belgium, Germany and 
Central Russia. In September, the grain is cut in 
Scotland, Sweden and the plains of the north of Rus- 
sia, after which the sickle goes to the South again, 
and is busied in November in Peru and in South Africa, 
and in December in Burmah and New South Wales. 


* * * 


“Begging the Question” 


QuERY—Will the editor of the Forum please explain 
what is meant by the phrase “begging the question”? 
Alabama. ` MB 


ANSWER—The phrase “begging the question”, or in 
Latin “petitio principii”, signifies the treating of, a 
proposition as a fully demonstrated fact when it is 


‘actually only a premise or statement brought forward, 


and not yet proved. In other words, to beg the ques- 
tion is to assume something to be true, in order to 
evade the task of bringing forward the necessary argu- 
ment to show its truth. 

* * * 


The Name Gotham 


QuERY—Who originated the term Gotham for New 


York city, and why? Bas 
Florida. 


ANSWER—The application of the name Gotham to 
New York city was first 
made in a series of humor- 


and why? Es, ING zz% ous essays prepared i 
7 h P A 
Kentucky. HIS department is conducted by an editor of long ether’ willise, “tcvine: 


ANSWER — The editor 
can recall but one instance 
when this phrase was used, 
and this was with refer- 
ence to Don Melchor de la 
Vega, the Count of Mon- 


clova, who was Spanish Garde, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, At- 
lanta, Georgia, 


Viceroy of Mexico in the 
latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. He was 


experience, and its purpose is to answer all ques- 
tions on literature, history, science, or any topic of 
general interest. Letters on personal matters, those 
or concerning controverted 
matters, can only be answered by mail, for which a 
stamp should be enclosed. All inquiries must have the 
writer’s name and full address, but only initials will be 
used in the magazine. Address all inquiries to M. N. 


wanting immediate reply, 


and James K. Paulding, 
and entitled “Salmagundi”’. 
The original Gotham is i 
the shire of Nottingham, 
England, and it will be re- 
membered that, according 
to the testimony of English 
history and Mother Goose, 
the wise men of Gotham 
were all fools. 
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COLCGATE’S 
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lecturers in public schools 


show how thoroughly aroused educators are 
becoming to the importance of teaching the 
children to care for their teeth. 

‘It has been proved beyond question that children having 


H seriously defective teeth, take at least six months longer to com- 
| plete the school course than those possessing good teeth. 


It is for you asa parent to urge the teaching of dental hygiene 
in the schools and to practise it in your home. 


The twice-a-day use of the tooth-brush is a pleasure as well 
as a duty if you choose such a delicious dentifrice as— 
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because 
it is wholly free from grit. 


—destroy- 
ing decay-germs and making the 
mouth wholesome and non-acid. 


with ade- 


licious flavor; so different from 
the usual “druggy” taste. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 26 199 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 


—luxurious, lasting, refined. 


“ ON THE BRUSH 


These pictures of dental 
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